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Or, THE LOVE OF BRAGELONNE., 


ChAT Rael 


KING LOUIS XIV. DOES NOT THINK LOUISE DE LA VALLIERDP 
RICH OR BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH FOR THE 
VISCOUNT DE BRAGELONNE, 


A YOUNG gentleman, well worth a second glance from the 
admirers of youthful manhood, was waiting in the ante- 
chamber of the royal cabinet for the appearance of the king. 
This young noble was about five-and-twenty. He was tall and 
slender, though strong, and wore with gracefulness the attract- 
ive military dress of the reign of King Louis XIV. just open- 
ing. His huge funnel-top boots enclosed feet which a fine 
court lady might have coveted, if she meant to disguise her- 
self asa boy. One of his fine and nervous hands held his 
long-plumed hat. which left bare his grave and open countenance. 
At lengtl 11 study door opened, and the young king per- 
ceived, through the open doorway, who was waiting. 

“Let the Viscount de Bragelonne approach,” he said. 
‘““What do you wish?” 

“Sire,” replied the viscount, advancing, ‘‘I crave an audience 
for the Count de la Fére, who comes from Blois with a strong 
desire to see your majesty.” 

The Count de la Fére, known in the previous reign as a 
Royal Musketeer under the fighting name of ‘‘Athos,’’ had 
recently played no mean part in the restoration of King 
Charles II. on the English throne; and the French sovereign, 
whose brother had but lately wedded the sister of the ‘‘Merry 
Monarch,” wished well to his valiant subject who had done so 
much for royalty. He knew, too, that the count was the 
father of the suitor, though the paternity was not avowed. 

‘«‘T have an hour to spare before my card-play and my sup- 
per,” said Louis. ‘‘Is the Lord of La Fére at hand?” 

Five minutes afterwards Athos entered the presence. He 
was received with that gracious kindness of manner which 
Louis, with a tact beyond his years, reserved for the purpose 
of gaining those not conquered by ordinary favours, ‘‘Let me 
hope, count,” said the king, ‘‘that you have come to ask me 
for something.” 
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“] will not conceal from your majesty, that] am indeed 
come for that purpose; but not for myself, sire.” 

“‘So much the worse; but, at least, I will do for the person 
natronised what you refuse to permit me to do for you.” 

“Your majesty encourages me. I have come to speak on 
behalf of the Viscount de Bragelonne.” 

“It is the same as if you spoke on your own behalf, 
count.” 

‘Not altogether so, sire. Iam desirous of obtaining from 
your majesty that which I cannot do for myself. The viscount 
thinks of marrying.” 

‘‘He is still very young; but that does not matter. He is 
an eminently distinguished man. I will choose a wife for 
him.” 

‘“‘He has already chosen one, sire, and only awaits your 
majesty’s consent. It is only a question, then, of signing the 
marriage contract?” Athos bowed. 

‘“‘Has he chosen a wife whose fortune and position accord 
with your own views?” 

Athos hesitated fora moment. ‘‘His affianced wife is of 
good birth, but has no fortune.” 

‘‘That is a misfortune which we can remedy.” 

‘You overwhelm me with gratitude, sire; but your majesty 


will permit me to offer a remark?’”’——‘‘Do so count.” 
“Your majesty seems to intimate an intention of giving a 
marriage-portion to this young girl?” ———‘‘Certainly.” 


‘I should regret, sire, if the step I have taken towards your 
majesty should be attended by this result. ’ 

‘‘No false delicacy, count; what is the bride’s name?” 

‘“‘Mdlle. Louise Labaume Le Blanc de la Valliére,” said 
Athos, coldly. ‘‘I seem to know that name,” said the king, 
as if reflecting; ‘‘there was a Marquis de la Valliére.” 

“Yes, sire, it is his daughter, Princess Royal.” 

‘‘But he died, and his widow married again M. de St. Remy, 
I think, steward of the Dowager’s household. The young lady 
has lately become one of the princess’s maids of honour.” 
‘‘Your majesty is better acquainted with her history than I 


” 


am. 
The king again reflected, and glancing at the anxious 
countenance, said: ‘‘The young lady does not seem to me to 


be very pretty, count.” 
“Tam not judge,” replied Athos, 
-‘T have seen her, but she did not strike me.” 


“She seems good and modest, but has little beauty, sire.” 
‘“‘Beautiful fair hair, however?”’——‘‘I think so.” 


«And her blue eyes are tolerably fine?” ——‘“‘Yes, sire,” 
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‘With regard to beauty, then, the match is but an ordinary 
one. Now for the money side of the question.” 

“Fifteen to twenty thousand francs dowry at the very out- 
side, sire; the lovers are disinterested enough; for myself, I 
care little for money.” 

‘For superfluity, you mean; but a needful amount is urgent. 
With fifteen thousand francs, without landed property, a 
woman cannot live at court. We will make up the deficiency ; 
I will do for Bragelonne.”” The king again remarked the cold- 
ness with which Athos bowed to his remark. 

‘‘Let us pass from the question of money to rank,’ said 
Louis XIV.; ‘our daughter of the Marquis, that is well 
enough; but excellent St Rémy, somewhat damages the 
credit of the family; and you, count, are rather particular, [| 
believe, about your own family.” 

“Sire, Ino longer hold to anything but my devotion to 
your majesty.” 

The king again paused. ‘‘A moment. count. You have 
surprised me in no little degree from the beginning of your 
conversation. You came toask me to authorise a marriage, 
and you seem greatly pained in having to make the request. 
Nay, pardon me, count, but I am rarely deceived, young as I 
am; for while with some persons I place my friendship at the 
disposal of my understanding, with others I call my distrust to 
my aid, by which my discernment is increased. I repeat that 
you do not prefer your request, with a willing heart.” 

‘“‘Well, sire, that is true.” 

“T do not understand you, then; refuse.” 

‘‘Nay. sire; I love Bragelonne with my whole heart; he is 
smitten with Mdlle, de la Valliére, and weaves dreams of 
bliss for the future; I am not willing to destroy the illusions 
of youth. This marriage is objectionable to me, but I implore 
your majesty to consent to it forthwith, and thus make Raoul 
happy.” (tie, 

- «Tell me, count, is she in love with him?” 

“Tf your majesty requires me to speak candidly, I do not 
believe in Mdlle. de la Valliére’s affection; the delight at being 
at court, the honour of being in the service of Madame, 
counteract in her head whatever affection she may happen to 
have in her heart; it is a marriage similar to many others 
which already exist at court; but Bragelonne wishes it, let it 
be so.” 

“‘And yet you do not resemble those easy-tempered fathers 
who make slaves of themselves for their children,” said the 
king. 

“T am determined enough against the viciously disposed, 
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but not so against men of feeling. Raoul is suffering, and 
frets; his disposition, naturally light and cheerful, has become 
gloomy and heavy. I do not wish to deprive your majesty of 
the services he may be able to render.” 

“T understand you,” said the king ‘‘and more than all I 
understand your heart.” 

-‘Therefore,” replied the count, ‘‘I need not tell your 
majesty that my object is to make these children, or rather 
mine, happy.” 

«‘And I, too, as much as yourself, count, wish to secure M. 
de Bragelonne’s happiness.” 

“T only await your majesty’s signature. Raoul will have the 
honour of presenting himself before you majesty to receive 
your consent.” 

“You are mistaken, count,” said the king, firmly; ‘‘I have 
just said that I desire to secure M. de Bragelonne’s happiness, 
and from the present moment, therefore, I oppose his 
marriage, ” 

“But, sire,’ 
mised !” 

“‘Not so, count, I did not promise you, for it is opposed to 
my Own views.” 

*‘I appreciate all your majesty’s considerate and generous in- 
tentions in my behalf; but I take the liberty of recalling to 
you that I undertook to approach your majesty as an ambas- 
sador.”’ 

«An ambassador, count, frequently asks, but does not al- 
ways obtain what he asks.” 

“Oh, sire, such a blow for Bragelonne.”’ 

“‘My hand shall deal the blow: I will speak to the count.” 

“‘Love, sire, is resistless.”’ 

‘‘Love can be resisted, count; I myself can certify that.”’ 

«‘When one has a royal soul—your own, for instance, sire.”’ 

“Do not make yourself uneasy on the subject. I have 
views for Bragelonne. I do not say that he shall not marry 
Mdlle de la Valliére, but I do not wish him to marry so young. 
I do not wish him to marry her until she has acquired a for- 
tune; and he, on his side, no less deserves my favour, such as 
I wish to confer upon him. Ina word, count, I wish them to 
wait.” 

“Yet once more, sire, ¥ 

‘Count, you told me you came to request me a favour.” 

«‘Assuredly, sire.” 

«Grant me one, then, instead; let us speak no longer upon 
this mater. It is probable that, before long, war may be de- 
elared , I require men about me who are unfettered. I should 


, 


exlcaimed Athos, ‘‘your majesty has _ pro- 
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hesitate to send under fire a married man, or a father of a 
family. I should hesitate, also, on Bragelonne’s account, to 
endow with a fortune, without sound reason for it, a girl of 
no standing; such an act would sow jealousy among my no- 
bility.” Athos bowed. 

‘Is that all you had to ask me?” added Louis XIV. 

‘Absolutely all, sire; and I take my leave of your majesty. 
Is it, however, necessary that I should inform Raoul?” 

‘‘Spare yourself the trouble and annoyance. Tell him that 
to-morrow morning I will speak to him. I shall expect you 
this evening, count, to join my card-table.” ~ 

“I am in travelling-dress, sire,”’ 

“‘A day will come, I hope, when you will leave me no more. 
Before long, count, the monarchy will be established in such 
a manner as to enable me to offer a worthy hospitality to all 
men of your merit.” 

“Provided, sire, a monarch reigus truly great in the hearts 
of his subjects, the palace he inhabits matters little, since he 
is worshipped in a temple.’”’ Saying these words Athos left 
the cabinet, and found De Bragelonne, who awaited his re- 
turn, 

“The king Raoul, is well disposed towards us both; not, 
perhaps, in the sense you suppose, but he is kind, and _ gener- 
ously disposed for our house.”’ 

“You have bad néws to communicate to me, monsieur,” 
said the young man, turning very pale. 

‘The king will himself inform you to-morrow morning that 
it is not bad news.” 

“‘The king has not signed, however?” 

«‘The king wishes himself to settle the terms of the contract, 
and he desires to make it so grand that he requires time for it. 
Throw the blame rather on your own impatience than on the 
king’s good feeling. 

Raoul, in utter consternation, both on account of his 
knowledge of the count’s frankness as well as of his tact, re- 
-mained plunged in a dull stupor. 

‘‘Will you not go with me to my lodgings?” said Athos, 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur; | will follow you,” he stam- 
mered out, following Athos down the staircase. 

“Since Iam here,” said Athos, suddenly, ‘‘cannot I see 
M. d’Artagnan?” 

They altered their course, but as they reached the landing 
of the guard staircase, Raoul perceived a servant in Guiche’s 
livery, who ran towards him as soon as he heard his voice, 

‘‘What is it?” said Raoul. 

“This note, monsieur. My master heard of your return, 
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and wrote to you without delay. I have been seeking you fo1 
the last hour.” 

Raoul unsealed the letter. 

‘DEAR RAOUL (said the Count de Guiche,) I have an af- 
fair in hand which requires immediate attention. I know 
you have returned; come to me as soon as possible.” 

Hardly had he finished reading it, when a servant in the 
livery of the Duke of Buckingham, turning out of the gallery, 
recognized Raoul, and approached him respectfully, .. saying, 
‘From my lord Duke.” 

“Well, Raoul, as I see you are already as busy as a general 
of anarmy, I shall leave you, and will find M. d’Artagnan 
myself.” 

«You will excuse me, I trust,” said Raoul. 

‘Yes, yes, I excuse you; adieu, Raoul, You will find me 
at my apartments until to-morrow; during the day I may set 
out for Blois, unless I have orders to the contrary.”’ 

“‘T shall present my respects to you to-morrow, monsieur.” 

When Athos had left, Raoul opened Buckingham’s letter. 


“‘M. DE BRAGELONNE (said the duke,) you are, of all the 
Frenchmen I have known, the one with whom Iam most 
pleased. Iam about to put your friendship tothe proof. I 
have received a peculiar message, written in choice French. 
As Iam an Englishman, I am afraid of not comprehending it 
very Clearly. The letter has a good name attached to it, and 
that is all I can tell you. Will you be good enough to come 
and see me, for I am told you have arrived from Blois? Your 
devoted, 

VALLgERS, Duke of Buckingham.” 

“Tam going now to see your master.” said Raoul to the 
first servant as he addresscd him; ‘‘and I shall be with the 
Duke of Buckingham in an hour,” he added, dismissing with ° 
these words the duke’s messenger. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIGHTING THE AIR, 


QUE hero, on arriving at Guiche’s rooms, found him con- 

versing with two friends. The one, saturnine and sar- 
castic, was the Marquis de Wardes and son of the noble whom 
D’Artagnan the Musketeer pierced with more than one wound 
after having out-tricked him in the amour with my Lady 
Clarke of Winter. The second of a lighter type, but keen and 
ambitious under a frivolous demeanour, was named Manicamp. 
Wardes’ carping nature had forced Bragelonne tocross swords 
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with him, and as he was badly defeated, he sulked and treated 
his victor like a stranger. As Raoul entered, Guiche walked 
up to him; and Raoul, as he grasped his friend’s hand, glanced 
rapidly at his two young companions, hoping to be able to 
read on their faces what was passing in their minds. Wardes 
was cold and impenetrable, and Manicamp seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of the trimming on his dress. Guiche led 
Raoul to an adjoining room, and made him sit down, saying, 
“‘How well you look!” 

‘‘That is singular,” replied Raoul, ‘‘for I am far from being 
in good spirits.” 

‘It is your case, then, Raoul, as it is my own, that your love 
affair does not progress satisfactorily.” 

‘‘So much the better, count, as far as you are concerned ; the 
worst news, that indeed which would distress me most of all, 
would be good news.” 

“In that case do not distress yourself, for, not only am I 
very unhappy, but, what is more, I see others about me who 
are happy.” 

“Really, I do not understand you,” replied Raoul; ‘‘explain 
yourself.” 

“You will soon learn. I have tried, but in vain, to over- 
come the feeling which you saw dawn in me, increase in me, 
and take such entire possession of my whole being. I have 
summoned all your advice and all my own strength to my aid. 
I have well weighed the unfortunate affair in which I have em- 
barked; I have sounded its depths; that it is an abyss, I am 
well aware, but it matters little, for I shall pursue my own 
course.” 

‘“‘Madman, you cannot advance another step without risking 
your own ruin to-day, perhaps your life to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Whatever may happen, I have done with reflections: 
listen.” 

‘‘And you hope to succeed; you believe that the Princess 
Royal, will love your” 

““Raoul, I believe nothing; I hope, because hope exists in 
man, and never abandons him till he dies.”’ 

“But, admitting that you obtain the happiness you covet, 
even then, you are more certainly lost than if you had failed 
in obtaining it.” 

I beseech you, Raoul, not to interrupt me any more; you 
could never convince me, for I tell you beforehand, I do not 
wish to be convinced; I have gone so far that I cannot recede; 
I have Suffered so much, that death itself would bea boon. I 
no longer love to madness, Raoul, I am in a perfect rage of 


jealousy. 
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Raoul clapped his hands together with an expression re- 
sembling anger. ‘‘Well?” said he. 

‘Well or ill, matters little. This is what I claim from you, 
my friend, my brother. During the last three days, Madame 
has been living in a perfect intoxication of gaiety. On the 
first day, I dared not look at her; I hated her for not being as 
unhappy as myself. The next day I could not bear her out of 
my sight; and she, Raoul—at least I thought I remarked it— 
she looked at me, if not with pity, at least with gentleness. 
But between her looks and mine, a shadow intervened: 
another’s smile invited her smile. Beside her horse another’s 
always gallops, which is not mine; in her ear another’s caress- 
ing voice, not mine, unceasingly vibrates. Raoul, for threc 
days past my brain has been on fire; flame courses through my 
veins, That shadow must be driven away, that smile quenched ; 
that voice silenced.” 

“You wish the Prince’s death,”’ exclaimed Raoul. 

“No, no, I am not jealous of the husband; but of the lover.” 

«‘The lover?” said Raoul. 

‘‘Have you not observed it, one formerly so keen-sighted?” 

«‘Are you jealous of the Duke of Buckingham?” 

“‘To the very death!” 

«‘Again jealous?” 

«‘This time the affair will be easy to arrange between us; I 
have taken the initative, and have sent him a challenge.” 

“It was you, then, who wrote to him!” 

-‘How do you know that?” 

<‘1 know it, because he told me so. Look at this; and he 
handed to Guiche the letter which he had received nearly 
at the same moment as his own. Guiche read it eagerly, 
and said, ‘‘He is a brave man, and more than that, a gallant 
man. 

‘Most certainly the duke is a gallant man; I need not ask 
if you wrote to him in a similar style.” 

i a will show you my letter when you call on him in my be- 
alf.”’ 

‘‘But that is almost out of the question. The duke con- 
sults me as you do.” 

‘‘I suppose you will give me the preference. Listen to me, 
Raoul, I wish you to tell his grace—it is a very simple matter 
—that to-day, to-morrow, or any day he may choose, I wish 
to meet him at Vincennes.” 

“Reflect, the duke is a stranger here, on a mission which 
renders his person inviolable. . . . Vincennes is close to the 
Bastile.” 

“‘The consequences concern me.” 
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‘But the motive for this meeting. What do you wish to 
assign?” 

“‘Be perfectly easy on that score, he will not ask any. The 
duke must be as tired of me as I of him. I implore you, 
therefore, to seek the duke, and if it is necessary to entreat 
him to accept my offer, do so.” 

‘‘That is useless. The duke has already informed me that 
he wishes to speak to me. He is now playing cards with the 
king. Let us both gothere. I will draw him aside in the 
gallery; you will remain aloof. Two words will be sufficient.” 

“That is well arranged. I shall take de Wardes to keep me 
in countenance.” 

“‘Why not Manicamp? de Wardes can rejoin us at any time; 
we can leave him here; he knows nothing?” 

‘Positively nothing. You continue still on an unfriendly 
footing, then?” 

“I do not like the man, and, as I never liked him, the result 
is, that Iam on no worse terms with him to-day than I was 
yesterday.” 

“Let us go then.’ 

The four descended the stairs. Guiche’s carriage was 
waiting at the door, and took them to the Palais Royal. 
As they were going along, Raoul was engaged in framing 
some scheme. The sole depositary of the two secrets, he 
did not despair of concluding some arrangement between the 
parties. He knew the influence he exercised over Bucking- 
ham, and his ascendancy over Guiche, and affairs did not look 
utterly despairing to him. On their arrival in the gallery, 
dazzling with lights, where the most illustrious court 
beauties moved to and fro, like stars in their atmosphere of 
light, Raoul could not prevent himself for a moment forget- 
ting Guiche in order to seek out Louise, who, amidst her 
companions, like a dove fascinated, gazed long and fixedly 
upon the royal circle, which glittered with jewels and gold. 
“All the members of it were standiug, the king alone being 
seated. Raoul perceived Buckingham, standing a few paces 
from the king’s brother, ina group of French and English, 
admiring his haughty carriage and the incomparable magnifi- 
cence of his costume. Some few of the older courtiers re- 
membered having seen the father, and their remembrance 
was in no way prejudicial to the son. 

Buckingham was conversing with Fouquet, who was talk- 
ing with him aloud of Belle-Isle. ‘‘I cannot speak to him at 
present,” said Raoul. 

‘‘Wait then, and choose your opportuuity, but finish every- 
thing speedily. Iam on live coals.” 


? 
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“See, our deliverer approaches,” said Raoul, perceiving 
D’Artagnan, who, magnificently dressed in his new uniform 
of captain of the musqueteers, had just made his victorious 
entry in the gallery: and he advanced towards him. 

-‘The Count de la Fére has been looking for you, cheva- 
lier,’ said Raoul. 

“Yes,” replied D’Artaguan, ‘‘I have just left him.” 

“T thought you would have passed a portion of the even- 
ing together.” : 

“(We have arranged to meet again.” 

As he answered Raoul, his absent looks were directed on 
all sides, as if seeking some one in the crowd or looking tor 
something in the room. Suddenly his gaze became fixed, like 
an eagle’s on its prey. Raoul followed the direction and 
noticed that Guiche and D’Artagnan saluted each other, but 
he could not distinguish at whom the captain’s inquiring and 
haughty glance was directed. 

“Chevalier,” said Raoul, -‘there iz no one here but your- 
self who can do me the service of going to interrupt the Duke 
of Buckingham, to whom I wish to say two words, and, as the 
duke is conversing with M. Fouquet, you understand that it 
would not do for me to throw myself into the middle of the 
conversation,” 

‘‘Ah, ha, is M. Fouquet there?” inquired D’Artagnan. 

«‘Do you not see him?” 

“Yes, now Ido. But do you think I have a better right 
than you have?” 

“You are a far more important personage.” 

“Yes, you're right; | am captain of the musketeers; I have 
had the post promised me so long, and have enjoyed its dig- 
nity for so brief a period, that I am always forgetting my 
dignity.” 

‘*You will do me the service, will you not?” 

““M. Fouquet—the deuce!’ 

«‘Are you not on good terms with him?” 

‘It is rather he who may not be on good terms with me; 
however, since it must be done some day or another a 

“Stay; I think he is looking at you; or is it likely that it 
might be fe 

‘‘No, no; don’t deceive yourself, it is indeed me for whom 
this honour is intended.” 

‘‘The opportunity is a good one, then.” 

Guiche had not removed his eyes from Raoul, who: nodded 
to him that all was arranged. D’Artagnan walked straight up 


to the group, and civilly saluted M. Fouquet as well,as the 
others. 
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“Good evening, M. d’Artagnan; we were speaking of Belle- 
Isle,” said Fouquet, with that usage of society, and that _per- 
fect knowledge of the language of looks, which require half a 
1ifetime thoroughly to acquire, and which some persons, not- 
withstanding all their study, never attain. 

“Of Belle-Isle-en-Mer! Ah, ah!” said D’Artagnan. ‘It be- 
longs to you, I believe, M. Fouquet?” 

“M. Fouquet has just told me that he had presented it to 
the king,” said Buckingham. 

‘Do you know it, chevalier?” inquired Fouquet. 

“I have only been there once,” replied D’Artagnan. with 
readiness and good humour. 

‘‘Did you see much of it while you were there?” 

‘All that could be seen in a day.” 

“A great deal can be seen with observation as keen as 
yours,” said Fouquet; at which D’Artagnan bowed. 

During this Raoul beckoned to Buckingham. <‘‘M. Fou- 
quet,” said Buckingham, ‘‘I leave the captain with you; he is 
more learned than I am in bastions, and scarps, and I will join 
one of my friends, who has just beckoned to me.” Saying 
this, Buckingham disengaged himself from the group, and ad- 
vanced towards Raoul, who moved to meet him, while De 
Guiche remained in his place, though he followed him with 
his eyes. The manceuvre was so arranged that the young men 
met in an open space left vacant between the group of players 
and the gallery, where, stopping now and then for the purpose 
of saying a few words, some of the graver courtiers walked. 
At the moment when the two lines were about to unite, they 
were broken by athird. It was the Prince Royal, who ad- 
vanced towards the Duke of Buckingham. Monsieur had his 
most engaging smile on his lips, red with salve. 

“‘My dear duke,” said he, with the most affectionate polite- 
ness, ‘‘is it really true what I have just been told?” 

Buckingham turned round; he had not noticed the approach, 
but had merely heard the voice. He started, in spite of his 
command over himself, and a slight pallor overspread his face. 
‘‘Monseigneur,” he asked, ‘‘what has been told you that sur- 
prises you so much?” 

“That which throws me into despair, and will, in truth, be 
a real cause of mourning for the whole court.’ 

“Your highness is very kind, for I perceive that you allude 
to my departure.” 

“Precisely, ~ 

Guiche had overheard the conversation from where he was 
standing, and started in his turn. ‘‘His departure,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘*What does he say?” 
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Philip continued with the same gracious air, ‘‘I can easily 
conceive, monsieur, why the king of Great Britain recalls you: 
we all know that Charles II., who appreciates true gentlemen, 
cannot dispense with you. But it cannot be supposed we can 
let ycu go without great regret; and I beg you to receive the 
expression of my own.” 

‘‘Believe me, monseigneur,” said the duke, ‘‘that if I quit 
the court of France 

‘It is because you are recalled; but, if you should suppose 
that the expression of my own wish on the subject might pos- 
sibly have some influence with the king, I will gladly volun- 
teer to entreat his majesty Charles II. to leave you with usa 
little while longer.” 

“IT am overwhelmed, monseigneur, by so much kindness,” 
replied Buckingham; ‘‘but I have received positive com- 
mands. My residence in France was limited; I prolonged it 
at the risk of displeasing my gracious sovereign. It is only 
this very day that I recollected I ought to have set off four 


days ago.” 

‘Indeed !” 

“Yes; but,” added Buckingham, raising his voice in such a 
manner that the princess could hear him,—‘‘but I resemble 


that Oriental-who turned mad for several days, owing to the 
delightful dream, but who one day awoke, it not completely 
cured, in some respects rational at least. The court of 
France has its intoxicating properties, which are not unlike 
this dream, my lord; but at last | wake and leave it. I shal) 
be unable, therefore, to prolong my residence as your highness 
has so kindly invited me.”’ 

‘“‘When do you leave?” inquired Philip, with an expression 
full of interestr 

‘‘To-morrow, monseigneur. My carriages have been ready 
for three days past.” 

The Duke of Orleans shook his head, which seemed to sig- 
nify, ‘‘Since you are determined, duke, there is nothing to be 
said.” Buckingham returned the gesture, concealing under a 
smile a contraction of his heart, but he caught an approving 
glance from the queen-mother. Meanwhile the royal prince 
moved away. Atthe same moment, however, Guiche ad- 
vanced from the opposite direction. Raoul feared that the 
impatient young man might passibly make the proposition 
himself, and hurried forward before him. 

‘“‘No, no, Raoul, all is useless now,” said Guiche, holding 
‘both hands towards the duke, and leading him behind a col- 
umn, ‘‘Forgive me, duke, for what I wrote to you, I was 
mad ; give me back my letter,”’ 
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“It is true,” said the duke, ‘tyou cannot owe me a grudge 
any longer now.” 

‘Forgive me, duke; my lasting friendship is yours.” 

«There is certainly no reason why you should bear me any 
illwill from the moment I leave never to see her again.”’ 

Raoul heard these words, and comprehending that his 
presence was now useless between the two young men, who 
had now only friendly words to exchange, withdrew a few 
paces; a movement which brought him closer to de Wardes, 
who was conversing with the Chevalier de Lorraine respecting 
the departure of Buckingham. ‘‘A wise retreat,’’ said De 
Wardes ‘‘because the dear duke saves a sword-thrust by it.” 
At which both began to laugh. 

Raoul, indignant, turned round frowningly, flushed with 
anger, and his lip curling with disdain. Lorraine turned 
away upon his heel, but Wardes stood firm and waited. ‘‘You 
will not break yourself of the habit,’ said Raoul to Wardes, 
“of insulting the absent; yesterday it was M. d’Artagnan, to- 
day it is the Duke of Buckingham,” - 

“You know very well, monsieur,” returned Wardes, ‘‘that 
I sometimes insult those who are present.” 

Wardes touched Raoul, their shoulders met, their faces 
were bent towards each other, as if naturally to inflame each 
other by the fire of their breath and hatred anger. It could 
be seen that the one was at the height of his, the other at 
theend of his patience. Suddenly a voice was heard behind 
them full of grace and courtesy, saying, ‘‘I fancy, I heard my 
name pronounced.” 

They turned round saw D’Artagnan, who, with a smiling 
eye, and a cheerful face, had just placed his hand on Wardes’ 
shoulder. Raoul stepped back to make room for the muske- 
teer. Wardes trembled from head to foot, turned pale, but 
did not move. D’Artagnan, still with the same smile, took 
the place which Raoul abandoned to him, *‘Thank you, my 
dear Raoul,” he said. ‘‘M. de Wardes, I wish to talk with 
you. Do not leave us, Raoul; every one can hear what I have 
to say to M. de Wardes.” His smile immediately faded away, 
and his glance became cold and sharp as a sword. 

“T am at your orders, monsieur,” said Wardes. 

“For a very long time,” resumed D’Artagnan, ‘‘I have 
sought an opportunity of conversing with you; to-day is the 
first time I have found it. The place is badly chosen, I 
admit; but you will perhaps have the goodness to accompany 
me to my apartments, on the staircase at the end of this 


gallery.” 
‘(I follow you, monsieur,” said Wardes, 
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«‘Are you alone here?” said D’Artagnan. 

“No; I have two of my friends.” 

“That's well,” said D’Artangan; ‘‘but two persons are 
not sufficient; you will be able tuo find a few others, 1 
trust.” 

“Certainly,” said the young man, who did not know 


the object D’Artagnan had in view. ‘‘As many as you 
please.” 
‘Are they real friends?’——‘‘No doubt of it.” 


“Very well, get a good supply, then. Do you come too, 
Raoul; bring the Count de Guiche and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.”’ 

‘“‘What a pother,” replied Wardes, attempting to smile. 
The captain slightly waved his hand, as though to recommend 
him to be patient,and then led the way to his apartments. 

They were not unoccupied ; for the Count de la Fére, seated 
in the recess of a window, awaited him. ‘‘Well,” said he to 
D’Artagnan, as he saw him enter. 

‘‘Well,” said the latter, ‘‘M. de Wardes has done me the 
honour to pay me a visit, in company with some of his friends, 
as well as of ours.” In fact, behind the musketeer ap- 
peared Wardes and Manicamp, followed by Guiche and 
Buckingham, who looked surprised, not knowing what 
was expected of them. Raoul was accompanied by two or three 
gentlemen; and, as he entered, glanced round the room, and 
perceiving the count, he went and placed himself by his side. 
D’Artagnan received his visitors with all the courtesy he was 
capable of; he preserved his calm and polite look. All the 
persons present were men of distinction, occupying posts of 
honor and credit. After he had apologized to each of them 
for any inconvenience he might have put them too, he turned 
towards Wardes, who, in spite of his great self-command, 
could not prevent his face betraying some surprise mingled 
with not a little uneasiness. ‘‘Now, monsieur,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, ‘‘since we are no longer within the precincts of the 
king's palace, and since we can speak out without failing in 
respect to propriety, I will inform you why I have taken the 
liberty to request you to visit me here, and why I have invited 
these gentlemen to be present at the same time. My friend, 
the Count de la Fére, has acquainted me with the injurious 
reports you are spreading about myself. You have stated that 
you regard me as your mortal enemy, because I was, so you 
affirm, your father’s” 

“‘Perfecily true, monsieur, I have said so,” replied Wardes, 
whose pallid face became slightly tinged with color. 

‘You accuse me, therefore, of a crime, or a fault, or of 
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some mean and cowardly act. Have the goodness to state 
your charge against me in precise terms.” 

‘In the presence of witnesses?” 

“Most certainly in the presence of witnesses; and you see 
I have selected them as experts in affairs of honor.” 

“You do not appreciate my delicacy, monsieur. I have 
accused you it is true; but I have kept the nature of the ac- 
cusation a perfect secret. I have not entered into any details: 
but have rested satisfied by expressing my hatred in the pre- 
sence of those on whom a duty was almost imposed to acquaint 
you with it. You have not taken the discreetness I have 
shown into consideration, although you were interested in 
remaining silent. [can hardly recognize your habitual pru- 
dence in that, M. d’Artagnan.”’ 

D’Artagnan, who was biting his moustache ends, said, ‘‘I 
have already had the honor to beg you to state the particulars 
of the grievances against me.” 

‘Weil, monsieur, it is not a question of my personal wrongs 
- myself, but of one towards my father.” 

“‘That you have already stated.” 

“Yes; but there are certain subjects which are only ap- 
proached with great hesitation.” 

“If that hesitation, in your case, really does exist, I entreat 
you to overcome it.” \ 

‘Even if it refer to a disgraceful action?” 

«Yes; in every and any case.” 

Those who were present at this scene had, at first, looked 
at each other with a good deal of uneasiness. They were as- 
sured, however, when they saw that D’Atagnan manifested no 
emotion whatever. Wardes still maintained the same un- 
broken silence. «Speak, monsieur,” said the musketeer; 
‘you seé you are keeping us waiting.” 

“Listen, then: My father loved a woman of noble birth, 
and this woman loved my father.” D’Artagnan and Athos 
exchanged looks. ‘‘M. d’Artagnan found some letters which 
indicated a rendezvous, substituted himself, under a disguise, 
for the person who was expected, and took advantage of the 
darkness.” 

“‘That is perfectly true,” said D’Artagnan. 

A slight murmur was heard from those present. CON. Al 
was guilty of that dishonorable action. You should have 
added, monsieur, since you are so impartial, that, at the 
period when the circumstance which you have just related, 
happened, I was not one-and-twenty years of age.” 

“The action is not the less shameful on that account, ’’said 
de Wardes; ‘‘and it is quite sufficient for a gentleman to have 
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attained the age of reason, to avoid committing any act of 
indelicacy.” 

A renewed murmur was heard, but this time of astonish- 
ment, and almost of doubt. 

“It was a most shameful deception, I admit,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, ‘‘and I have not waited for M. de Wardes’ reproaches 
to reproach myself for it, and very bitterly too. Age has, 
however, made me more reasonable, and, above all, more up- 
right; and this injury has been atoned for by a long and last- 
ing regret. But I appeal to you, gentlemen; this affair took 
place in 1626, at a period, happily for yourselves, known to 
you by tradition only, ata period when love was not over 
scrupulous, and consciences did not distil, as at the present 
day, poison and bitterness. We were young soldiers, always 
fighting, or attacked, our swords always in hand, or .at least 
ready to be drawn from their sheaths. Death then always 
stared us in the face, war hardened us, and the cardinal kept 
us moving at the quick step. I have repented of my misdeed, 
and more than that, I still repent it, M. de Wardes.” 

“‘T can well understand that, monsieur, for the action itself 
needed repentance; but you were not the less the cause of that 
lady’s disgrace. She of whom you have been speaking, 
covered with shame, borne down by the affront she had had 
wropght upon her, fled quitted France, and no one ever knew 
what became of her.” 

“Stay,” said the Count de la Fére, stretching his hand with 
an ominous smile, ‘‘you are mistaken; she was seen, and there 
are persons even now present, who, having often heard her 
spoken of, will easily recognize her by the description I am 
about to give. She was about five-and-twenty years of age, 
slender in form, of a pale complexion, and fair-haired; she 
was married in England.” 

“Married?” exclaimed de Wardes. 

“So, you were not aware she was married? You see we are 
far better informed than yourself. Do you happen to know 
she was usually styled ‘my lady,’ without the addition of any 
title to that description?” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“Good heavens!” murmured Buckingham. 

“‘Very well, monsieur. That woman, who came from Eng- 
land, returned to England after having thrice attempted M. 
d’Artagnan’s life. That was but fair, you will say, since M. 
d’Artagnan had insulted her. But that it was not fair, that, 
when in England, this woman, by her seductions, completely 
enslaved a young man in the service of Lord Winter, by name 
Felton, You change color, my lord,’ said Athos, turning to 
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the Duke of Buckingham, ‘‘and your eyes kindle with anger 
and sorrow. Let your grace finish the recital, then; tell M. 
de Wardes who this woman was who placed the knife in the 
hand of your father’s murderer.” 

A cry escaped from the lips of all present. The young duke 
passed his handkerchief across his forehead, which was cov- 
ered with perspiration. A dead silence ensued among the 
spectators. ‘‘You see, M. de Wardes,” said D’Artagnan, 
whom this recital had impressed more and more, for his own 
recollection revived as Athos spoke, ‘‘you see, that my crime 
did not cause the destruction of any one’s soul, and that the 
soul in question may fairly be considered to have been alto- 
gether lost before my regret. It is, however, an act of con- 
science on my part. Nowthis matter is settled, therefore, it 
remains for me to ask, with the greatest humility, your for- 
giveness for this shameless action, as .most certainly I should 
have asked it of your father, if he were still alive, and if I had 
met him after my return to France, subsequent to the death of 
King Charles J.” 

“That is too much, M. d’Artagnan,” exclaimed many voices, 
with animation. 

‘‘Nay, gentlemen,” said the captain. ‘‘And now, M, de 
Wardes, I hope all is finished between us, and that you will 
have no further occasion to speak ill of me again. Do you 
consider it completely settled?” 

De Wardes bowed, and muttered to himself inarticulately. 

“I trust also,” said D’Artagnan, approaching the young man 
closely, ‘‘that you will no longer speak ill of any one, as it 
seems you have the unfortunate habit of doing; fora man so 
puritanically conscientious as you are, to reproach an old sol- 
dier for a youthful freak five-and-thirty years after it has hap- 
pened, will allow me to ask whether you, who advocate such 
excessive purity of conscience, will undertake on your side to 
do nothing contrary either to conscience or a principle of 
honour. And now, listen attentively to what I am going to 
say, M. de Wardes, in conclusion. Take care that no tale, 
with which your name may be associated, reaches my ear.” 

“Monsieur,” said De Wardes, ‘‘it is useless threatening to 
no purpose.” 

«‘[ have not yet finished, M. de Wardes; and you must listen 
to me still further.’”’ The circle of listeners, full of curiosity, 
drew closer. ‘‘You spoke just now of the honour of a woman 
and of the honour of your father. We were glad to hear you 
speak in that manner; for it is pleasing to think that such 
delicacy and rectitude, which did not exist, it seems, in our 
minds, lives in our children; and it is delightful too, to see a 
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young man, at an age when men from habit become the de- 
stroyers of the honour of women, respect and defend it.” 

De Wardes bit his lips and clenched his hands, evidently 
much disturbed to learn how this discourse, the commence- 
ment of which was announced in so threatening a manner, 
would terminate. 

‘‘How did it happen, then, that you allowed yourself to say 
to M. Bragelonne that he did not know who his mother was?” 

Raoul’s eye flashed, as, darting forward, he exclaimed, — 
“Chevalier, this is a personal affair of my own!” At which ex- 
clamation a smile, full of malice, passed across De Wardes’ 


face. D’Artagnan put Raoul aside, saying,—‘‘Do not inter- 
rupt me, young man.’’ And looking at De Wardes in an au- 
thoritative manner, he continued :—‘‘I am now dealing with a 


matter which cannot be settled by means of the sword;. I dis- 
cuss it before men of honour, all of whom have more then 
once had their swords drawn in affairs of honour. I selected 
them expressly. These gentlemen well know that every secret 
for which men fight ceases to be a secret. I] again put my 
question to M. de Wardes. What was the subject of conver- 
sation when you insult this young man, in offending his father 
and mother at the same time?” 

“Tt seems to me,” returned De Wardes, ‘‘that liberty of 
speech is allowed, when it is ready to be supported by every 
means which a man of courage has at his disposal.”’ 

‘‘Tell me what the means are by which a man of courage 
can sustain a slanderous expression.” 

‘‘The sword.” 

“You fail, not only in 10gic, in your argument, but in re- 
ligion and honour. You expose the lives of many others, 
without referring to your own, which seems to be full of 
hazard. Besides, fashions pass away, without referring in any 
way to the edicts of his majesty which forbids it. Therefore, 
in order to be consistent with your own chivalrous notions, 
you will at once apologize to M. de Bragelonne; tell him how 
much you regret having spoken so lightly, and that the nobility 
and purity of his race are inscribed, not in his heart alone, but, 
still more, in every action of his life. You will do and say 
this M. de Wardes, as I, an officer, did and said just now to 
your boy’s moustache.” 

‘And if I refuse?” inquired Wardes. 

‘‘In that case the result will be u 

‘‘That which you think you will prevent,” said Wardes, 
laughing; ‘‘the result will be that your concilitory address will 
end in a violation of the king’s prohibition.” 

‘Not so,” said the captain, ‘‘you are quite mistaken.” 
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‘*What will be the result, then?” 

The result will be, that I shall go to the king, with whom 

am on tolerably good terms, to whom I have been happy 
enough to render certain services, dating from a period when 
you were not born, and who, at my request, has just sent me 
a blank order for M. Baisemeaux de Montlezun, governor of 
the Bastile; and I shall say to the king,—‘Sire, a man has 
cowardly insulted M. de Bragelonne, in insulting his mother; 
I have written this man’s name upon thelettre de cachet which 
your majesty has been kind enough to give me, so that M. de 
Wardes goes into the Bastile for three years.’”” And D’Artag- 
nan, drawing the order signed by the king from his pocket, held 
it towards Wardes. Remarking that the young man was not 
quite convinced, and received the warning as an idle threat, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and walked leisurely towards the 
table, upon which lay a writing case and a quill, the length of 
which would have terrified the topographical Porthos. Wardes 
then saw that nothing could well be more seriously intended 
than ‘the threat in question, for the Bastille, even at the period, 
was already held in dread. He advanced a step towards 
Raoul, and, in an almost unintelligible voice, said,—‘‘I offer 
my apologies in the terms which M. d’Artagnan just now dic- 
tated, and which I am forced to make to you.”’ 

“‘One moment, monsieur,” said the musketeer, with the 
greatest transquillity, ‘‘You mistake the terms of the apology. 
I did not say, ‘and which I am forced to make;’ I said, ‘and 
which my conscience induces me to make.’ This latter ex- 
' pression, believe me, is better than the former; and it will be 
far preferable, since it will be the most truthful expression of 
your own sentiments.” 

“I subscribe to it,” said De Wardes; ‘‘but admit, gentlemen, 
that a thrust of a sword through the body, as was the custom 
formerly, was far better than tyranny like this.” 

-‘No, monsieur,” replied Buckingham; ‘‘for the sword- 
thrust, when received, was no indication that a particular per- 
son was right or wrong; it only showed that he was more or 
less skillful in the use of the weapon.” 

‘My lord!” exclaimed the marquis. 

«‘There now,” interrupted d’Artagnan, ‘‘you are going to 
say something very rude, and J am doing you a service in 
stopping you in time.” 

‘Ts that all, monsieur?”’ inquired Wardes. 

“Everything,” replied d’Artagnan, ‘‘and these gentlemen, 
as well as myself, are quite satisfied with you.” 

‘“‘Believe me, monsieur, that your reconciliations are not 


successful.” 
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“In what way?” ‘ 

‘‘Because, as we are now about to separate, I would wager 
that M. de Bragelonne and myself are greater enemies than 
ever 

“You are deceived, mousieur, as far as I am concerned,” 
returned Raoul; ‘‘for I do not retain the slightest animosity 
in my heart against you.” 

This last blow overwhelmed De Wardes; he cast his eyes 
around him, utterly bewildered. D’Artagnan saluted most 
courteously the gentleman present at the explanation, and 
every one, on leaving the room, shook hands with him; but 
not one hand was held out towards Wardes. ‘‘Oh!” ex- 
claimed the young man, abandoning himself to the rage which 
consumed him, ‘‘can I not find some one on whom to wreak 
my vengeance?” . 

“‘You can, monsieur, for Iam here!’ whispered a voice full 
of menace in his ear. 

Wardes turned round, and saw the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, having probably remained behind with that intention, 
had just approached him. ‘‘You, monsieur?’” exclaimed the 
marquis. 

“Yes, I! Iam no subject of the King of France; I am not 
going to remain on the territory, since | am about setting off 
for England. I have accumulatad in my heart such a mass of 
despair and rage, that I too, like yourself, need to revenge 
myself upon some one, I approve Captain d’Artagnan’s 
principles extremely, but I am not bound to apply them to 
you. Iam an Englishman, and I propose to you what you 
proposed to others to no purpose. Since you, therefore, are 
so terribly incensed, take me asa butt. In thirty-four hours’ 
time I shall be at Calais, Come with me; the journey will 
appear shorter if together than if alone. We will fight, when 
we get there, upon the sands covered by the rising tide, which 
form part of the French territory during six hours of the day, 
but belong to the territory of Heaven during the other six.” 

‘“‘T accept, willingly,” said Wardes. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRISON GOVERNOR, 


PN ETER the rather severe lesson administered to Wardes, 
Athos and D’Artagnan together descended the staircase 
which led to the courtyard. ‘You perceive,’’ said Athos, 
‘that Raoul cannot, sooner or later, avoid aduel with Wardes; 
for he is as brave as he is vicious and wicked.” 
‘‘T know these fellows well,’’ replied D’Artagnan; “I have 
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had a collision with the father. I assure you, although at 
that time I had good muscles and a sort of brute courage, I 
assure you the father did me some mischief. But you should 
have seen how I fought it out with him; ah, Athos, such en- 
counters never take place in these times! I had ahand which 
could never remain at rest, a hand like quicksilver; you knew 
its quality, for you have seen me at work. My sword was no 
longer a piece of steel, but a serpent which assumed every 
form and every length, seeking where it might thrust its head, 
in other words, where it might fix its bite. I advanced halfa 
dozen feet, then three, and then body to body, I pressed my 
antagonist closely; then I darted back again-ten. No human 
power could resist that ferocious ardor. Well, Wardes, the 
father, with the bravery of his race, and dogged courage, oc- 
cupied a good deal of my time; and my fingers at the end of 
the engagement were, I well remember, tired enough.”’ 

“It is. then, as I said,’’ resumed Athos; ‘‘theson will always 
be looking out for Raoul, and will end by meeting him; and 
Raoul can easily be found when he is sought for.” 

“Agreed. But Raoul calculates well; he bears no grudge 
against de Wardes, he has said so; he will wait until he is pro- 
voked, and in that case his position is a good one. The king 
will not be able to get out of temper about the matter ; besides, 
we shall know how to pacify his majesty. But why so full of 
these fears and anxieties? You don’t easily get alarmed.” 

‘I will tell you what makes me so anxious. Raoul is to see 
the king to-morrow, when his majesty will inform him of his 
wishes respecting a certain marriage. Raoul, loving as he 
does, will get out of temper; and once in an angry mood, if he * 
were to meet de Wardes, the shell will explode.” 

“We will prevent the explosion.” 

“Not I,’ said Athos, ‘‘for I must return to Blois. All this 
perfumed elegance of the court, and intrigues, disgust me; I 
am no longer a young man who can make his terms with the 
meannesses of the present day. I have read in the great 
Book of God many things too beautiful and too grave to take 
any interest in the little trifling phrases which these men whis- 
per among themselves when they wish to deceive. In one 
word, I am sick of Paris wherever and whenever you are not 
with me; and as I can not have you always, I wish to return 
to Blois.” 

‘How wrong you are, Athos; how you gainsay your origin 
and the destiny of your noble nature! Men of your stamp are 
created to continue, to the very last moment, in full possession 
of their great faculties. Look at my sword, a Spanish blade, 
the one I wore at Rochelle; it served me for thirty years with- 
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out fail. One day in the winter it fell upon the marble floor 
of the Louvre and was broken, J hada hunting-knife made 
of it which will last a hundred years yet. You, Athos, with 
yonr loyalty, frankness, cool courage, and sound information, 
are the very man kings need to warn and direct them. 
Remain here; M. Fouquet will not last so long as the Spanish 
blade.” 

“Come, come,” said Athos, smilingiy, ‘‘my friend, D’Ar- 
tagnan, after having raised me to the skies, and making me an 
object of worship, casts me down from the top of Olympus, 
and hurls me to the ground! Ihave more exalted ambition, 
D’Artagnan. To.be a minister—a slave, never! Am I not 
still greater? I amnothing. I remember having heard you 
occasionally call me ‘the great Athos;’ I defy you, therefore, 
if I were minister, to continue to bestow that title upon me. 
No, no; I do not yield myself in this manner.” 

‘“‘We will not speak of it any more, then;—renounce every- 
thing, even our brotherly feeling.” 

“Tt is almost cruel, what you say.” 

D’Artagnan pressed Athos’ hand warmly, ‘‘No, no; renounce 
everythine without fear. Raoul can get on without you; I am 
in Paris.” 

‘In that case J shall return to Blois. We will take leave of 
each other to-night ; to-morrow at daybreak I shall be on my 
horse again.” 

“You cannot return to your hotel alone; why did you not 
bring Grimaud with your” 

‘‘Grimaud takes his rest now; he goes to bed early, for my 

‘poor old servant gets easily fatigued. He came from Blois 
with me, and I compelled him to remain within doors; for if 
the price of his breath of life was to ride all the forty leagues 
parting us from Blois, he would die without a murmur. But 
I don’t want to lose Grimaud.”’ 

‘You shall have one of my musketeers to carry a torch for 
you. Hey!some one there,” called out D’Artagnan, leaning 
over the gilded balustrade—the heads of seven or eight mus- 
keteers appeared, — ‘‘] wish some willing gentleman to escort 
the Count de la Fére,” cried D’Artagnan. 

‘Thank you for your readiness, gentlemen,” said Athos; ‘I 
regret to have occasion to trouble you in this manner.” 

‘I would willingly escort the Count de la Fére,” said some 
one, ‘‘if I had not to speak to Captain d’Artagnan.” 

‘‘Who is that?” said D’Artagnan, looking into the darkness. 

“I, Captain.” 


‘“‘Heaven forgive me, but that is Governor Baisemeaux’s 
voice.”’ 
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“Tt is, mousieur.”” . 

«‘What are you doing inthe courtyard, my dear Baisemeaux?” 

“T am waiting your orders, my dear Captain.” 

“‘Wretch that am,” thought D’Artagnan; ‘true, you have 
been told, I suppose, that some one was to be arrested, and 
have come yourself, instead of sending an officer?” 

“I came because I had occasion to speak to you.” 

““Why not send to me?” 

“TI waited until you were disengaged,” said Baisemeaux 
timidly. 

‘“‘T leave you, D’Artagnan,” said Athos. 

“‘Not before I have presented Baisemeaux de Montlezun, t +, 
governor of the Bastille. 

Baisemeaux and Athos saluted each other. 

‘‘Sure you must know each other,” added D’Artagnan 

“J have an indistinct recollection of Baisemeaux,”’ said 
Athos. 

“You must remember, our dear Baisemeaux, that king’s 
guardsman with whom we used formerly to have such delight- 
ful carouses in the Cardinal’s time.” 

“Perfectly,” said Athos, taking leave of him with affability. 

“Count de la Fere, whose nom de guerre was Athos,” whis- 
pered D’Artagnan to Baisemeaux. 

“Yes, yes, a brave man, one of the celebrated three Mus- 
keteers.” 

‘Precisely so. But, my,dear Baisemeaux, shall we talk now?” 

“If you please.” 

“In the first place, as for orders—there are none. The 
king does not intend to arrest the person in question,” 

“So much the worse,” said Baisemeaux with a sigh. 

«What do you mean?” exclaimed D’Artagnan laughing. 

“Of course,” returned the governor, ‘‘my prisoners are my 
income.” 

‘I beg your pardon, I did not see it in that light.” 

«And so there are no orders,” repeated Baisemeaux, with 


a’sigh. ‘‘What an admirable situation yours !s, captain,’ he 
continued, afier a pause, ‘‘captain stronghold of the life 
guard.” 


“Oh, it is good enough; but I don’t see why you should 
envy me, you governor of the Bastille, the first in France.” 

“‘T am well aware of that,”’ said Baisemeaux, in a sorrowful 
tone of voice. 

“You say that like a may confessing his sins. I would wil- 
lingly exchange my prcfits for yours.” 

“Don’t speak of urorits to osc, if you wish to save me the 
bitterest anguish ci wuts.” 
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‘‘Why do you look first on one side and then on the other, 
as if you were afraid of being arrested yourself, you whose 
business it is to keep those arrested?” 

“I was looking to see whether any one could see or listen 
tous; it would be safer to confer more in private, if you would 
grant me such a favour.” 

“‘Baisemeaux, you seem to forget we are acquaintances of 
five-and-thirty years’ standing. Don’t assume such sanctifled 
airs; make yourself quite comfortable; I don’t eat governors 
of the Bastille raw.” 

‘“‘Heaven be praised!” 

«Come into the courtyard with me; it’s a beautiful moon. 
light night; we will walk up and down, arm in arm, under the 
trees, while you tell me your pitiful tale.” He drew the dole- 
ful governor into the courtyard, took him by his arm as he 
had said, and, in his rough, good-humoured way, cried: ‘‘Out 
with it, rattle away, Baisemeaux; what have you got to say?” 

“It’s a long story.” 

“You prefer your own lamentations, then; my opinion is, it 
will be longer than ever. I'll wager you are making fifty thou- 
sand livres out of your pigeons in the Bastille.” 

“You forget one circumstance, dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

“What is that?” 

“That while you received your appointment as captain from 
the king himself, I received mine as governor from Messrs. 
Tremblay and Louviére.”’ 

“Quite right, and Tremblay was not a man to let you have 
the post for nothing.” 

“Nor was Louviére either; the result was that I gave 75,004 
francs to Tremblay as his skare.” 

«‘A pretty sum! and to Louviére?’”——‘‘The same.”’ 

‘“‘Money down” 

‘“‘No; that would have been impossible. The king, o 
rather Mazarin did not wish, to have the appearance of re 
moving those two gentleman, who had sprung from th. 
rebellion; he permitted them, therefore, to make leonit 
conditions for their retirement.” 

‘‘What were those conditions?” 

«‘Tremble! three years’ income for the goodwill.” 

“The deuce! so that the 150,000 francs, three years’ in- 
comes passed into their hands.” 

“Precisely so,” 

«And beyond that?” 

«‘A sum of 150,000 franes, or 15,000 pistoles, whicheve, you 
please, in three payments.”’ 

“Exorbitant enough.” 


eeVies, butithatismotralins 
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““What besides?” 

‘In default of the fulfillment by me of anv one of those 
conditions, those gentlemen enter upon their functions again. 
The king has been induced to sign that.” 

“It is enormous, incredible! I do indeed pity you, Baise- 
meaux. But why, in the name of fortune, did Mazarin grant 
you this pretended favour; it would have been = better to 
have refused you altogether. se 

‘Certainly, but he was strongly persuaded to ao so by my 
protector. 

«Who is he?” 

“One of your own friends, indeed; M. d’Herblay.” 

“M. d’Herblay! Aramis!” 

«‘Just so; he has been very kind towards me.” 

“‘Kind! to make you enter into such a bargain!” 

“Listen. I wished to leave the cardinal’s service, where I 
was captain of the guards. M. d’ Herblay spoke on my behalf 
to Louvére and Tremblay—they objected; I wished to have the 
appointment very much, for I knew what it could be made to 
produce; in my distress I confided in M. d’Herblay, and 
he offered to become my surety for the different pay- 
ments.” 

“‘You astound me? Aramis become your surety?” 

“Like a man of honour; he procured the royal signature; 
Tremblay and Louviére resigned their appointments; I have paid 
every year 25,000 francs to these two gentlemen; in May, every 
year, M. d’Herblay himself comes to the Bastille, and brings 
me 2500 pistoles to distribute between my crocodiles.” 

“You owe Aramis 150,000 francs, then?” 

“‘That is the very thing which is the cause of my despair, for 
I only owe him 100,000.” “J dont quite understand you.” 

«‘He has been only two years. To-day, however, is the 31st 
of May, and he has not been yet, and to-morrow, at mid-day, 
the payment falls due; if, therefore, I don’t pay to-morrow, 
those gentlemen can, by the terms of the contract, break off 
the bargain; I shall be stripped of everything; I shall have 
worked for three years, and given 250,000 francs for nothing, 
absolutely for nothing at all, dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

‘-You can now imagine that I may well have wrinkleson my 
forehead can you not, and that notwithstanding I may be as 
round as a cheese, with a complexion like a crab apple, and 
my eyes like coals on fire, I may almost be afraid that I shal) 
not have a cheese or an apple left me to eat, and only my eyes 
to weep with.” 

“Tt is really heartrending.”’ 

‘I have come to you, M. d’Artagnan, for you are the o~'y 
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one who can get me out of my trouble. You are acquainted 
with the Abbé d’Herblay, and you know that he is somewhat 
mysterious.” SONICS 

*‘Well, you can, perhaps, give me the address of his_pres- 
bytery, for I have been to Noisy-le-Sec, and he is no longer 
tiene. 

“I should think not, indeed. He is Bishop of Vannes.” 

“What! Vannes in Bretagne?” DOVES sis 

The little man began to tear his hair, saying, ‘‘How can I 
get to Vannes from here by mid-day to-morrow? Iam a lost 
man.” 

“Your despair distresses me. Listen; a bishop is not al- 
ways a resident. M. d’Herblay may not possibly be so far 
away as you fear.”’ 

-‘Pray tell me his address.” 

“Well, go and see where M. Fouquet is.” 

“Why, what connection can there be * 

‘“‘How stupid you are.. Don’t you know that Vannes is in 
the diocese of Belle-Isle, or Belle-Isle in the diocese of Vannes? 
It belongs to M. Fouquet, and M. Fouquet nominated M. 
d’Herblay to that bishopric?” 

‘IT see, J see; you restore me to life again.” 

“So much the better. Go and tell M. Fouquet very simply 
that you wish to speak to M. d’Herblay.” 

“Of course, of course,” exclaimed Baisemeaux, delightfully. 

‘-But,” said d’Artagnan, checking him by a severe look, 
‘your word of honour.” 

“T give you my sacred word of honour,” replied the little 
man. 

‘Good luck attend you,” said D’Artagean. ‘‘Thank you.” 

‘This is a strange affair,” murmured D’Artagnan, as he 
slowly ascended the staircase after he had left Baisemeaux. 

‘‘What possible interest can Aramis have in obliging Baise- 
meaux in this manner? Well, I suppose we shall learn some 
day or another,” 


‘ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE KING’S CARD-TABLE. 


L®! us see what is taking place during this memorable 

evening at the royal card-table. The young queen, al- 
though Spanish by birth, and the niece of Anna of Austria, a 
keen observer, like all women, and imperious, like every queen, 
was sensible of Madame’s power, and acquiesced in it immed- 
iately, a circumstance which induced the young queen to 
raise the seige and retire to her apartments. [he k’ny hardly 
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paid any attention to her departure, notwithstanding the pre- 
tended symptoms of indisposition by which it was acconi- 
panied. Encouraged by the rules of etiquette which he had 
begun to introduce at the court, as an element of every posi- 
tion and relation of life, Louis XIV. did not disturb himself; 
he offered his hand to the young princess without looking at 
his brother, and led her to the door of ‘her apartments. It 
was remarked, that at the threshold of the door, his majesty, 
freed from every restraint, or less strong than the situation, 
sighed very deeply. The ladies present—for nothing escapes 
a woman's observation—Mdlle Montalais for instance—did 
not fail to say to each other, ‘‘the king sighed,” and ‘‘Madame 
sighed too.” This had been indeed the case. Madame had 
sighed very noiselessly, but with an accompaniment very far 
more dangerous for the king’s repose. Madame had-sighed, 
first closing her beautiful black eyes, next opening them, and 
then, laden as they were, with an indescribable mournfulness 
of expression, she had raised them towards the king, whose 
face at that moment had visibly heightened in colour. The . 
consequence of these blushes, of these interchanged sighs, 
and of this royal agitation, was, that Montalais had com- 
mitted an indiscretion, which had certainly affected her com- 
panion, for Mdlle de la Valliére, less clear-sighted  per- 
haps, turned pale when the king blushed; and her attendance 
being required upon Madame, she tremblingly followed the 
princess, without thinking of taking the gloves, which court 
etiquette required herto do, True it is that the young 
country girl might allege as her excuse the agitation into 
which the king seemed to be thrown, sor Mdlle.de la Val- 
lére, busily engaged in closing the door, had involuntary fixed 
her eyes upon the king, who, as he retired backwards, had his 
face towards it. The king returned to the room where the 
card-tables were set out. He wished to speak to the differ- 
ent persons there, but it could easily be seen that his mind 
was absent. He jumbled different accounts together, which 
“was taken advantage of by some noblemen who had retained 
sharp habits since the time of Mazarin, who had a bad mem- 
ory, but was a good calculator. In this way Manicamp, with 
a thoughtless and absent air,-—-for he was the honestest man 
in the world, appropriated simply 20,000 francs, littering the 
table and the ownership of which did not seem legitmately to 
belong to any person in particular. In the same, way Wardes, 
whose head was doubtless a little bewildered by the occur- 
rences of the evening, somehow forgot to leave the sixty 
double-louis which he had won from the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and which the duke, incapable, like his father. of soil- 
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ing his hands with coin of any sort, had left lying on the table 
before him. ‘Phe king only recovered his attention in some 
degree at the moment that Colbert, who had been narrowly 
observant for some minutes, approached, and, doubtless, with 
great respect, yet with much perseverance, whispered counse} 
of some sort into the still tingling ears of the king. The 
king, at the suggestion, listened with renewed attention, and 
immediately looking around him, said, ‘‘Is Fouquet no longer 
here?” 

“‘Yes, sire, I am here,” replied the superintendent, who was 
engaged with Buckingham, and approached the king, who ad- 
vanced a step towards him with a smiling yet negligent air. 
‘Forgive me,” said Louis, ‘‘if I interrupt your conversation ; 
but I claim your attention wheuever I may require your ser- 
vices.’ ‘ 

-‘T am always at the king’s services,” replied Fouquet. 

“And your cash-box, too,” said the king, laughing with a 
false smile. 

“My cash-box more than anything else,” said Fouquet 
coldly. 

‘‘The fact is, I wish to give a gala at Fontainebleau, to keep 
open house for a fortnight, and I shall require ” and 
he stopped, glancing at Colbert. Fouquet waited without 
showing discomposure, and the king resumed, answering 
Colbert’s cruel smile, ‘‘Four millions of francs.”’ 

‘Four millions,’”’ repeated Fouquet, bowing profoundly, but 
his nails, buried in his bosom, were thrust into his flesh. 
‘‘When will they be required sire?” 

‘‘Take your time,—I mean—no, no; as soon as possible.” 

«‘A fixed time will be necessary, sire.”’ 

“Time!” exclaimed Colbert, triumphantly. 

«‘The time, monsieur,” said the superintendent, with the 
haughtiest disdain, ‘‘simply to count the money; a million 
only can be drawn and weighed in a day.” 

“Four days, then,” said Colbert. 

‘«‘My clerks,” replied Fouquet, addressing himself to the 
king, ‘‘will perform wonders for his majesty’s service, and the 
sum shall be ready in three days.”’ 

It was for Colbert now to turn pale. Louis looked at him 
astonished. Fouquet withdrew without any parade or weak- 
ness, smiling on his numerous friends, in whose countenances 
alone he read the sincerity of their friendship—an interest par- 
taking of compassion. Fouquet, however, should not be 
judged by his smile, for, in reality, he felt as if he had been 
stricken by death. Drops of blood beneath his coat stained 
the fine linen which covered his chest. His dress concealed 
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the blood, and his smile the rage which devoured him. His 
domestics perceived, by the manner in which he approached 
his carriage, that their master was not in the best of humours; 
the result of their discernment was, that his orders were exe- 
cuted with that exactitude of manceuvre found on board a 
man-of-war, commanded during a storm by a passionate cap- 
tain. The carriage, therefore, did not simply roll along, but 
flew. Fouquet had hardly had time to recover himself during 
the drive; on his arrival he went at once to Aramis, who had 
not yet retired for the night. As for Porthos, he had supped 
very agreeably upon a roast leg of mutton, two pheasants, and 
a hill of cray-fish; he then directed his body to be anointed 
with perfumed oils, in the manner of the wrestlers of old; and 
when the anointment was completed, he was wrapped in flan- 
nels and placed in a warm bed. Aramis, as we have already 
said, had not retired. Seated at his ease in a velvet dressing- 
gown, he wrote letter after letter in that fine and hurried hand- 
writing, a page of which contained a quarter of a volume. The 
door was thrown hurriedly open, and the superintendent ap- 
peared, pale, agitated, and anxious. 

Aramis looked up: ‘‘Good evening,” said he; and his search- 
ing look detected his host’s sadness and disordered state of 
mind, ‘‘Was the play good at his majesty’s?”’ asked Aramis, 
as a way of beginning the conversation. 

Fouquet threw himself upon a couch, and then pointed to 
the door to the servant who had followed him; when the ser- 
vant had left he said, ‘‘Excellent.”’ 

Aramis, who had followed every movement with his eyes, 
noticed that he stretched himself upon the cushiows with a 
sort of feverish impatience. ‘‘You have lost as usual?” in- 
quired Aramis, his pen still in his hand. 

‘‘Better than usual,” replied Fouquet. 

“You know how to support losses.”——‘‘Sometimes.” 

‘What, Fouquet a bad player!” 

“‘There is play and play, D’Herblay.” 
~ «How much have vou lost?” inquired Aramis, with a slight 
uneasiness. 

Fouquet collected himself a moment, and then, without the 
slightest emotion. said, ‘‘The evening has cost me four mil- 
lions,” and a bitter laugh drowned the last vibration of these 
words. 

Aramis, who did not expect’ such an. amount, dropped his 
pen. ‘‘Four millions!” he said; ‘‘you have lost four millions, — 
impossible!” 

““M. Colbert held my cands for me,’ replied the superin~ 
tendent, with a similar bitter laugh. 
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“Ah, now I understand; so, so, a fresh application for 
funds?” 

‘Yes, and from the king’s own lips. It is impossible to 
destroy a man with a more charming smile. What do you 
think of it?” 

‘There is only one remedy for you—pay.”’ 

“But it is very uncertain whether I have the cash. Every- 
thing must be exhausted; Belle-Isle is paid for; the pension 
has been paid; and money, since the investigation of the ac- 
counts of those who farm the revenue, is rare. Besides, ad- 
mitting that I pay this time, how can I do so on another oc- 
casion? When kings have tasted money, they are like tigers 
who have tasted flesh, they devour everything. The day will 
atrive, must arrive, when I shall have to say, ‘Impossible sire,’ 
and on that very day J am a lost man.” . 

Aramis raised his shoulders slightly, saying, ‘‘A man in 
your position, my lord, is only lost when he wishes to be so,” 

‘‘A man, whatever his position may be, cannot hope to 
struggle against a king.” 

‘‘Nonsense; when I was young I struggled successfully with 
Richelieu, who was king of France; nay more, a spiritual ruler 
as a prelate.” 

‘Where are my armies, my troops, my treasures? I have 
not even Belle-Isle.” 

‘‘Bah! necessity is the mother of invention, and when you 
tnink all is lost, something will be discovered which will save 
everything.” 

‘‘Who will discover this wonderful something?” 

YOY OSE lin & 

“YT! J] resign my office of inventor.” 

“Then I will.” 

“Be it so. But then, set to work without delay.”’ 

“Oh! we have time enough!” 

“You kill me, D’Herblay, with your calmness,” said the 
superintendent, passing his handkerchief over his face. 

‘Very well. However, permit me to tell you that personally, 
I regret exceedingly that you are at present so short of money, 
because I was myself about to ask you for some.” 

‘‘Tell me the amount,” 

‘Fifty thousand francs.”’ 

“Oh!a mere nothing. Of course one has always 50,000 
francs, Why the deuce cannot that knave Colbert be as easily 
satisfied as you are; and I should give myself far less trouble 
than Ido. When do you need this sum?” 

‘To-morrow morning; the first of June,” 

SoWielline 
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“One of our bonds becomes due.” p 

“I did not know we had any bonds. 

“Certainly; to-morrow we pay our last, the third instal- 
ment.” 

“What third?” 

“‘Of the 150,000 to Baisemeaux, governor of the Bastille.”’ 

“Yes, I remember; on what grounds am I to pay 150,000 
for that man?” 

“On account of the appointment which he, or rather we, 
purchased from Louviere and Tremblay.” 

“T have a very vague recollection of the whole mat- 
ters 

‘*That is likely enough, for you have so many affairs to at- 
tend to; however, I do not believe you have any of greater 
importance than this one.” 

“‘Tell me, then, why we purchased this appointment,” 

«“‘Why, in order to do him a service, in the first place, and 
afterwards ourselves.” 

“Ourselves? You are joking.” 

«‘Let us not deceive ourselves, monseigneur; we are very 
much exposed to paying the Bastille a visit,’ added the pre- 
late, displaying, beneath his pale lips, teeth which were still 
the same beautiful teeth so admired thirty years previous by 
“‘Marie Michon.” 

«And you think it is not too much to pay 150,000 for that? 
I assure you that you generally put out your money at better 
interest than that.” 

«The day will come when you will admit your mistake. 

«Some intrigue, D’Herblay?”,——‘‘I do not deny it.” 

‘And Baisemeaux an accomplice in it?” 

«Why not? there are worse accomplices than he. May I de- 
pend, then, upon the 5,000 pistoles to-morrow?” 

“Do you want them this evening?” 

“It would be better, for I wish to start early; poor Baise- 
meaux will not be able to imagine what has become of me, 
and must be upon thorns.” 

“You shall have the amount in an hour. Ah, D’Herblay, 
the interest of your 150,000 francs will never pay my four 
millions for me!” 

‘Why not, monseigneur?”’ 

“‘Good-night; I have business to transact with my clerks 
before I retire.”’ 

‘A good night’s rest, monseigneur.” 

“‘D’Herblay, you wish what is impossible.” 

‘«Shall I have my 50,000 francs this evening?” 


“Yes.” 
Louise De La Valliere, — 
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“Go to sleep, then in perfect safety,” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, and the tone in which it 
was given, Fouquet left the room shaking his head, and 
heaving a sigh. 


CHAPTER V. 
M, BAISEMEAUX DE MONTLEZUN’S ACCOUNTS, 


HE clock was striking seven as Aramis, on horseback, 
dressed as a simple citizen—that is to say, in a coloured 

suit with no distinctive mark about him, except a kind of 
hunting-knife by his side—passed before the Street du Petit- 
Musc, and stopped opposite the Street des Tourelles, at the 
gate of the Bastille. Two sentinels were on duty at the gate; 
they raised no difficulty about admitting Aramis, who accosted 
one of the officers of the governor’s staff, who, after having 
listened to Aramis’s request, begged toask hisname. ‘‘I can- 
not tell it you, monsieur,” said Aramis; ‘‘I would only men- 
tion that I have matters of such importance to communicate 
to the governor, that I can only rely beforehand upon one 
thing, that M. de Baisemeaux will be delighted to see me; 
nay, more than that, when you shall have told him that it is 
the person whom he expected on the 1st of June, I am con- 
vinced he will hasten here himself.’”’ The officer could not 
possibly believe that a man ofthe governor’s importance should 
put himself out for a man of so little importance as the citizen- 
looking person on horseback. ‘‘It happens most fortunately, 
monsieur,” he said, ‘‘that the governor is just going out, and 
you can perceive his carriage, with the horses already harnessed, 
in the courtyard yonder; there will be no occasion for him to 
come to meet you, as he will see you as he passes by.”” Aramis 
bowed to signify his assent; he did not wish to inspire others 
with too exalted an opinion of himself, and therefore waited 
patiently and in silence, leaning upon the saddle-bow of his 
horse. Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when the governor 
appeared at the door, and got into the carriage, which im- 
mediately prepared to start. The same ceremony was observed 
for the governor himself as had been the case with a suspected 
stranger; the sentinel at the lodge advanced as the carriage 
was about to pass under the arch, and the governor opened 
the carriage-door, himself setting the example of obedience to 
orders; so that, in this way, the sentinel could convince him- 
self that no one quitted the Bastille improperly. The carriage 
rolled along under the archway, but, at the moment the iron 
gate was opened, the officer approached the carriage, which 
had been again stopped, and said something to the governor, 
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who immediately put his head out of the doorway, and per- 
ceived Aramis on horseback at the end of the drawbridge. He 
immediately uttered almost a shout of delight, and got out, or 
rather darted out of his carriage, running towards Aramis, 
whose hands he seized, making a thousand apologies. He al- 
most kissed him. ‘‘What a difficult matter to enter the Bas- 
tille!” said Aramis. ‘‘Is it the same for those who are sent 
here against their wills, as for those who come here of their 
own accord?” 

“‘A thousand pardons, my lord. How delighted I am to 
see your reverend grace.” 

‘‘Hush! What are you thinking of, my dear M. Baisemeaux, 
what do you suppose would be thought of a bishop in my 
present costume?” 

«‘Pray excuse me, I had forgotten. Take this gentleman’s 
horse to the stables,’’ cried Baisemeaux. 

“‘No, no,” said Aramis, ‘‘I have 5000 pistoles in the port- 
manteau.” 

The governor’s countenance became so radiant, that if the 
prisoners had seen him,they would have imagined some of the 
blood royal had arrived. ‘‘Yes, you are right, the horse shall 
be taken to the government house. Will you get into the 
carriage, my dear M. d’Herblay, and it shall take us back to 
my house.” 

Baisemeaux then offered his arm as asupport, but the pre- 
late did not accept it. They arrived in this manner at the 
governor’s residence, Baisemeaux rubbing his hands and 
glancing at the horse from time to time, while Aramis was 
looking at the black and bare walls, A tolerably handsome 
vestibule, a straight staircase of white stone led to the 
governor’s apartments, who crossed the antechamber, 
the dining-room, where’ breakfast was being  pre- 
pared, opened a small side door, and closeted himself 
with his guest in a large study, the windows of which opened 
obliquely upon the courtyard and the stables. Baisemeaux 
installed the prelate with that obsequious politeness of which 
a good man, ora grateful man, alone possesses the secret. 
An’ armchair, a footstool, a small table beside him, on which 
to rest his hand, everything was prepared by the governor 
himself. With his own hands, too, he placed upon the table, 
with an almost religious solicitude, the bag containing the 
gold, which one of the soldiers had brought up asa priest 
does a reliquary; and the soldier having left the room, Baise- 
meaux himself closed the door after him, drew aside one of 
the window-curtains, and looked steadfastly at Aramis to see 
if the prelate required anything further, “Well, my lord,” 
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he said, still. standing up, ‘‘Of all men of their word, you still 
continue to be the most punctual.” 

‘(In matters of business, dear M. de Baisemeaux, exactness 
is not a virtue only, but a duty as well.” 

‘Yes, in matters of business, certainly; but what you have 
with me is not of that character, it is a service you are render- 
ing me.” 

“‘Come, confess, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that, notwith- 
standing this exactness, you have not been without a little 
uneasiness.” 

«About your health, I certainly have,” stammered out 
Baisemeaux. 

“I wished to come here yesterday, but I was not able, as I 
was too fatigued,” continued Aramis. Baisemeaux anxiously 
slipped another cushion behind his guest’s back. ‘‘But,” 
continued Aramis, ‘‘I promised myself to come and pay you a 
visit to-day, early in the morning.” 

“You are really very kind, my lord. And it was a good 
thing for me that I was punctual, I think.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Yes, you were going out.’’ At which latter remark Bai- 
semeaux coloured and said, ‘‘Yes, it is true 1 was going 
Ollkne 

‘“‘Then I prevent you,” said Aramis; whereupon the em- 
barrassment of Baisemeaux became visibly greater. ‘‘I am 
putting you to inconvenience,’”” he continued, fixing a keen 
glance upon the poor governor; ‘‘if 1 had known that, I 
should not have come.”’ 

‘‘How can your lordship imagine that you could ever in- 
convenience me?” 

«Confess you were going in search of money.” 

‘‘No,” stammered out Baisemeaux, ‘‘no! I assure you I was 
going to——” 

‘‘Does the governor still intend to go to M. Fouquet,” sud- 
denly called out a major from below. Baisemeeux ran to the 
window like a madman. No, no!’ hc exclaimed in a state of 
desperation, ‘‘who the deuce is speaking of M. Fouaet? are 
you drunk below there; why am I interrupted when I am en- 
gaged on business?” 

“You were going to M. Fouquet’s” said Aramis, biting his 
lips, ‘‘to M. Fouquet, the abbé, or the superintendent?” 

Baisemeaux almost made up his mind to tell an untruth, 
but he could not summon courage to do so. ‘‘To the latter,” 
he said. 

“It is true, then, that you were in want of money, since 
you were going to the person who gives it away?” 
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‘My dear lord, it was the uncertainty and ignorance in 
which I was as to where you were to be found.” 

“You would have found the money you require at M. Fou- 
quet’s for he is a man whose hand is always open.”’ 

“I swear that I should never have ventured to ask M. Fou- 
ess for money. I only wished to ask him for your ad- 

ress. 

“‘To ask M. Fouquet for my address?” exclaimed Aramis, 
opening his eyes in real astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Baisemeaux, greatly disturbed by the glance 
which the prelate fixed upon him, ‘‘at M. Fouquet’s cer- 
tainly.” 

“There is no harm in that, dear M. Baisemeaux, only I 
would ask, why ask my address of M. Fouquet?” 

‘-Oh!” said Baisemeaux, ‘‘as Belle-Isle is the property of 
M. Fouquet, and in the diocese of Vannes, and as you are 
bishop of Vannes x 

‘‘But, my dear Baisemeaux, since you knew I was bishop 
of Vannes, you had no occasion to ask M. Fouquet for my 
address,”’ 

‘“‘Well, monsieur,” said Baisemeaux, completely at bay, ‘‘if 
I have acted indiscreetly, I beg your pardon most sincerely.” 

‘Nonsense,’ observed Aramis, calmly; ‘‘how can you pos- 
sibly have acted indiscreetly?’ And while he composed his 
face, and continued to smile cheerfully on the governor, he 
was considering how Baisemeaux, who was not aware of his 
address, knew, however, that Vannes was his residence. ‘‘I 
will clear all this up,”’ he said to himself; and then speaking 
alozd, added, ‘‘Well, my dear governor, shall we now settle 
our little accounts?” 

“I am at your orders, my lord; but tell me beforehand, my 
lord, whether you will do me the honour to breakfast with me 
as usual?” 

“Very willingly indeed.” 

‘‘That’s well,” said Baisemeaux, as he struck the bell before 
him three times. 

“What does that mean?” inquired Aramis. 

«‘That I have some one to breakfast with me, and that pre- 
parations are to be made accordingly.” 

«‘And you rang thrice. Really, my dear governor, I begin 
to think you are acting ceremoniously with me.” 

‘“‘No, indeed. Besides, the least I can do is to receive you 
in the best way I can,” 

“But why so?” 

«‘Because, not a prince, even, could have done what yov 


have done for me.” 
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‘‘Let us speak of other matters,” said Aramis. ‘‘Or rather, 
tell me how your affairs here are getting on.” 

“Not very well. Mazarin was not hard enough.” 

“Yes, I see; you require a government full of suspicion, 
like that of the old cardinal, for instance.” 

“Yes; matters went on better under him. The brother of 
his ‘Grey Eminence,’ made his fortune in it.”’ 

“Believe me, my dear governor,” said Aramis, drawiug 
closer to Baisemeaux, ‘‘a young king is well worth an old car- 
dinal. Youth has its suspicions, its fits of anger, its preju- 
dices, as old age has its hatreds, its precautions, and its fears. 
Have you paid your three years’ profits to Louviére and to 
Richelieu’s brother Tremblay?” 

“‘Most certainly I have.” 

«‘So that you have nothing more to give them than the fifty 
thousand francs which I have brought with me?”’—‘‘Yes.” 

«‘Have you not saved anything, then?” ‘ 

“‘My lord, in giving the fifty thousand francs of my own to 
these gentlemen, I assure you that I give them everything I 
gain. I told Captain d’Artagnan so yesterday evening.” 

“Ah!” said Aramis, whose eyes sparkled for a moment, but 
became immediately afterwards as unmoved as before; ‘‘so you 
have seen my old friend D’Artagnan; how was he?” ~ 

“Wonderfully well.” 

«And what did you say to him, M. de Baisemeaux?” 

«T told him,” continued the governor, not perceiving his 
own thoughtlessness; ‘‘I told him that I fed my sixty prisoners 
too well. In former years, my lord, there were, during cer- 
tain years, as many as two hundred.” 

‘Still a minimum of sixty is not to be grumbled at.” 

‘‘Perhaps not; for, to anybody but myself, each prisoner 
would bring in two hundred and fifty pistoles; for instance, for 
a prince of the blood I have fifty francs a day.” 

“Only you have no prince of the blood; at least, I suppose 
so,” said Aramis, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

‘No, thank heaven!—I mean, no, unfortunately.””. 

‘‘What do you mean by unfortunately?” 

‘Because my appointment would be improved by it. So, 
fifty francs per day for a prince of the royal blood, thirty-six 
for a marshal of France——” 

‘‘But you have as many marshals of France, I suppose, as 
you have princes of the blood?” 

‘‘Alas! yes; it is true that lieutenant-generals and brigadier- 
generals pay twenty-six francs, and I have two of them. After 
that, come the counsellors of the parliament, who bring me 
fifteen francs, and I have six of them.” 
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“IT did not know,” said Aramis, ‘‘that counsellors were so 
productive.” 

“Yes; but from fifteen francs I sink at once to ten francs; 
namely, for an ordinary judge, a barrister or an ecclesiastic.” 

‘‘And you have seven, you say; an excellent affair.” 

““Nay, a bad one, and for this reason. How can I possibly 
treat these poor fellows who are some good, at all events, 
otherwise than as a counsellor of the parliament?” 

“Yes, you are right; I do not see five francs’ difference be- 
tween them.” 

-‘You understand; if I have a fine fish, I pay four or five 
francs for it; if I get a fine fowl, it costs me a franc and a half. 
I fatten a good deal of poultry, but I have to buy grain, 
and you cannot imagine the multitude of rats which infest 
this place.” 

“‘Why not get half a dozen cats to deal with them?” 

“Cats, indeed ; ves, they eat them, but I am obliged to give 
up the idea because of the way in which they treat my grain. 
I have been obliged to have some terrier dogs sent me from 
England to kill the rats. The dogs have tremendous appe- 
tites; they eat as much as a prisoner of the fifth class, 
without takiug into account the rabbits and fowls they 
kill.” Was Aramis really listening or not? No one could 
have told; his downcast eyes showed the attentive man, 
but the restless hand betrayed the man absorbed in thought. 
Aramis was meditating. “T was saying,” continued 
Baisemeaux, ‘‘that a tolerable-sized fowl costs me a franc 
and a half, and that a good-sized fish, costs me four or five 
francs. Three meals are served at the Bastille, and, as the 
prisoners, having nothing to do, are always eating, a ten- 
franc man costs me seven francs and a half.” 

«‘But did you not say that you treated those at ten francs 
like those at fifteen?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Very well! Then you gain seven francs and a half upon 
those who pay you fifteen francs.” 

“‘I must compensate myself somehow,’ 
who saw how he had been caught. 

You are quite right, my dear governor; but have you no 
prisoners below ten francs?” 

“Oh, yes! we have citizens and barristers taxed at five 
francs.” 

“And do they eat too?” 

‘‘Not a doubt about it; only you understand they do not get 
fish or poultry. nor rich wines at every meal; but at all 
events thrice a week they have a good dish at their dinner.” 


, 


said Baisemeaux, 
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‘Really; you are quite a philanthropist, my dear governor, 
and you will ruin yourself.” * 

“‘No; understand me; when the fifteen francs has not eaten 
his fowl, or the ten francs has left his dish unfinished, I send 
it to the five-franc prisoner; it isa feast for the poor devil. and 
one must be charitable, you know.” 

“And what do you make out of your five-franc pris- 
oners?” 

‘‘A franc and a half.” 

‘‘Baisemeaux, you’re an honest fellow; in honest truth I 
say so.” 

‘‘Thank you, my lord. But I feel most for the petty trades- 
men and bailiffs’ clerks, who are rated at three francs. Those 
do not often see carp or sturgeon.” 

‘‘But do not the five-franc gentlemen leave some scraps?” 

“Oh: my lord, do not believe I am so stingy as that: 1 de- 
light the heart of.some poor little tradesman or clerk by 
sending him a wing ofa red partridge. a slice of venison, or 
a slice of a truffled pasty, dishes which he never tasted except 
in his dreams; these are the leavings of the twenty-four-franc 
prisoners; and he eats and drinks; at dessert. he cries ‘Long 
live the king,’ and blesses the Bastil'>; with a couple of bottles 
of champagne, which come back to 2 for a song, I make him 
tipsy every Sunday. That class of people call down blessings 
upon me, and are sorry to leave the prison. Do you know 
that I have remarked, and it does me infinite honour, that 
certain prisoners, set at liberty, have, almost immediately 
afterwards, got imprisoned again? Why should this be the 
case, unless it be to enjoy the pleasures of my kitchen? It is 
really the fact, I tell you that we have names inscribed on our 
books thrice in the space of two years. 

“‘T must see it before I believe it,’ said Aramis. 

‘Well, I can show it you, although it is prohibited to 
communicate the registers to strangers; but if you really wish 
to see it with your own eyes——” 

‘‘T should be delighted, I confess,” 

‘Very well,” said Baisemeanx, and he took out of a cup- 
board a large register. Aramis followed him most anxiously 
with his eyes, and Baisemeaux returned, placed the register 
upon the table, turned over the leaves for a minute. and 
stayed at the letter M. 

‘‘Look here,” said he, ‘‘Martinier, January, 1659, Martinier, 
June, 1660; Martinier, March, 1661. For writing Mazarinades, 
&c.; you understand it was only a pretext; people were not 
sent to the Bastille for lampoon against M. Mazarin; the fellow 
denounced himself in order to get imprisoned here.” 
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“And what was his object?” 

‘‘No other than to return to my kitchen at three franes the 
head.” 

“‘Three francs—poor devil!” 

«‘The poet, my lord. belongs to the lowest scale, the same 
style of board as the petty tradesman and bailiff’s man; but I 
repeat it is to these people only that I give those little sur- 
prises.” 

Aramis mechanically turned over the leaves of the register, 
continuing to read the names, but without appearing to take 
any interest in what he read. 

“‘In 1661, you perceive,”’ said Baisemeaux, ‘‘eighty entries; 
and in 1659, eighty also.” 

““Ah!” said Aramis. ‘‘Seldon, I seem to know that name. 
Was it not you who spoke to me about acertain young 
man?” 

“Yes, a poor devil of a student, who mdde—What do you 
call that where two latin words rhyme together?” 

-‘A distich,” 

Ves statis Ite 

<‘Poor fellow; for a distich.” 

“Do you not know that he wrote this distich against the 
Jesuits?” 

“That makes no difference: the punishment seems very 
severe.” 

“Do not pity him; last year you seemed to interest yourself 
in him.” 

‘‘No doubt I did.” 

‘‘Well, as your interest is all-powerful here, my lord, I have 
treated him since that time as a prisoner at fifteen francs.”’ 

‘‘The same as this one, then,’ said Aramis, who had con- 
tinued turning over the leaves, and who had stopped at one 
of the names which followed Martinier, “Ves, the same as 
that one.” 

“Is this Marchiali an Italian?” said Aramis, pointing with 
his finger to the name which had attracted his attention. 

‘‘Hush!” said Baisemeaux. 

“Why hush?” said Aramis, involuntarily clenching his white 
hand. 

“I thought I had already spoken to you about this Marchi- 
ali.” 

“No, it is the first time I ever heard his name pronounced.” 

“That may be; but I may have spoken to you about him 
without naming him.” 

‘Is he an old offender?” asked Aramis, attempting to 
smile. 
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“On the contrary, he is quite young.” 

‘Ts his crime, then, very heinous?” “‘Unpardonable.” 

«(Has he assassinated any one.”——‘*Pooh!’, 

«‘An incendiary, then?’——Bah!” 

«‘Has he slandered any one?” 

“No, no! It is he who ” and Baisemeaux approached 
Aramis’s ear, making an ear-trumpet of his hands, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘who presumes to resemble the K——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Aramis, ‘‘I now remember you already 
spoke about it last year to me; but the crime appeared to me 
so slight.” 

“My lord, it is not involuntarily that such a resemblance is 
detected.” 

“Well, the fact is, I had forgotten it. But, my dear host,” 
said Aramis, closing the register, ‘‘if I am not mistaken, we 
are summoned.” 

Baisemeaux took the register, hastily restored it to its place 
in the closet, which he closed, and put the key in his pocket. 
“Will it be agreeable to your lordship to breakfast now?” 
said he; ‘‘for you are right in supposing that it was an- 
nounced.” 

‘-Assuredly, my dear governor;’ 
dining-room. 


? 


and they passed into the 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRISON GOVERNOR’S BREAKFAST. 


ARAMIS was generally temperate; but on this occasion, 
while taking every care with regard to himself, he did 

ample justice to Baisemeaux’s breakfast, which, in every re- 
spect, was most excellent. The latter, on his side, was 
animated with the wildest gaiety; the sight of the five thou- 
sand pistoles, which he glanced at from time to time, seemed 
to open his heart. Every now and then he looked at Ar- 
amis with an expression of the deepest gratitude; while the 
latter, leaning back in his chair, sipped a few drops of wine 
from his glass with the air of a connoisseur. ‘‘Let me never 
hear an ill word against the fare of the Bastille,’”’ said he, half 
closing his eyes; ‘‘happy are the prisoners who can get only 
half a bottle of such Burgundy every day.” 

‘‘All those at fifteen francs drink it,’ said Baisemeaux. ‘‘It 
is very old Volnay.” 

‘Does that poor student, Seldon, drink such good wine?” 

Oh snol? 

“I thought I heard you say he was boarded at fifteen 
francs.” 
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“‘He; no, indeed; a man who makes districts—distichs, I 
mean—at fifteen francs. No, no! it is his neighbor who is at 
fifteen francs. The other, the second Bertaudiére.” 

“Excuse me, my dear governor; but you speak a language 
which requires an apprenticeship to understand.” 

‘Very true,” said the governor, ‘‘allow me toexplain. The 
second Bertaudiére is the person who occupies the second 
floor of the tower of the Bertaudiére.” 

‘‘So that Bertaudiére is the name of one of the towers of 
the Bastille? The fact is, I think I recollect hearing that each 
tower has a name of its own. Wherebouts is the one you are 
speaking of?” 

‘‘Look,” said Baisemeaux, going to the window. ‘‘It is 
that tower to the left, the second one.” 

‘Is the prisoner at fifteen francs?” 

SeViesat 

«Since when?” 

«‘Seven or eight years, nearly.” 

«‘What do you mean by nearly? Do you not know the 
dates more precisely?” 

“It was not in my rule, dear M. d’Herblay.” 

“But I should have thought that Louviere or Tremblay 
would have told you.” 

‘‘The secrets of the Bastille are never handed over with the 
keys of the govornorship of it.” 

‘Indeed! Then the cause of his imprisonment is a mystery, 
a state secret.” 

“Oh, no! I do not suppose it is a state secret, but a secret 
like everything else that happens at the Bastille.” » 

“But,” said Aramis, ‘‘why do you speak more freely of Sel- 
don than of the second Bertaudiere?”’ 

‘‘Because, in my opinion, the crime of a man who writes a 
distich is not so great as that of a man who resembles is 

“Yes, yes; I understand you. Still, do not the turnkeys 
walk with your prisoners, who, I suppose, tell them they are 
not guilty?” 

“They are always telling them so; it is a matter of course; 
the old song over and over again.” 

“But does not the resemblance you were speaking about 
just now strike the turnkeys?” 

“‘My dear M. d’Herblay, it is only for men attached to the 
court, as you are. to make any trouble about such trifles.”’ 

“You’re very right,my dear M. de Baisemeaux. Let me give 
you another drop of this Volnay.” 

“‘Not a drop merely, a full glass; fill yours, too.”’ 

«“‘Nay, nay! You are a musketeer still to the very tips of 
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your fingers, while I have become a bishop. A taste for me; 
a glass for yourself.” 

‘‘As you please.” Aramis and the governor nodded to each 
other, as they drank their wine. ‘:But,” said Aramis, look- 
ing with fixed attention at the ruby liquid raised it to the level 
of his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy it with all his senses at 
the same moment, ‘‘but what you might call a resemblance, 
another would not, perhaps, take ariy notice of.”’ 

‘‘Most certainly he would, though, if it were anyone who 
knew the person he resembles.” 

‘“T really think, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that it is merely 
your fancy.” 

“‘Upon my honour, it is not so.” 

“Stay,” continued Aramis. ‘‘I have seen many persons 
very like the one we are speaking of: but, out of respect, no 
one ever said anything about it.” 

‘‘Very likely; because this is a striking one, and if you were 
to see him, you would admit it to be so.” 

“Tf I were to see him, indeed,’’ said Aramis, in an indiffer- 
ent tone; but in all probability I never shall.” 

“Why not?” 

«‘Because if I were even to put my foot inside one of those 
horrible dungeons, I should fancy I was buried there for ever.” 

‘-No, no; the cells are very good places to live in. Pray do 
not speak ill of the second Bertaudiére. It is really a com- 
fortable room, very nicely furnished and carpeted. The young 
fellow has by no means been unhappy there; the best lodging 
the Bastille affords has been his. There is luck for you.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aramis, coldly; ‘‘you will never make me 
believe there are any good rooms in the Bastille; and, as for 
your carpets, they exist only in your imagination. I see 
nothing but spiders, rats, and perhaps toads, too.” 

‘‘Toads?” said Baisemeaux. ‘‘I don’t say there are not 
toads in the dungeons,” replied Baisemeaux. ‘‘But—will you 
be convinced by your own eyes?” he continued with sudden 
impulse. 

“No, certainly not.” 

‘‘Not even to satisfy yourself of the resemblance which 
you deny, as you do the carpets?” 

‘Some spectral-looking person, a mere shadow, an unhappy, 
dying man,” 

‘‘Nothing of the kind—as vigorous a young fellow as the 
New Bridge.” 

‘‘Melancholy and ill-tempered, then?” 

‘Not at all; very lively.” 

‘Nonsense; you are joking.” 
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‘Will you follow me?” said Baisemeaux. ‘‘To go the rounds 
of the Bastille, for you to see for yourself—see with your own 
eyes.’ 

“But the regulations?” 

“‘Never mind them. To-day my major has leave of absence; 
the lieutenant is visiting the posts on the bastions; Jack is 
master in his own house.” 

“‘No, no, my dear governor; why, the very idea of the sound 
of the bolts makes me shudder. You will only have to forget 
in the second or fourth Bertaudiére, ugh!” 

“You are refusing an opportunity that may never present it- 
self again. Do you know that, to obtain the favour I propose 
to you gratis, some of the princes of the blood have offered 
me as much as fifty thousand francs.” 

“Really! it must be worth seeing, then?” 

‘‘Forbidden fruit, my lord; forbidden fruit. _ You who _ be- 
longs to the church ought to know that.” 

“‘Well, if I had any curiosity, it would be to see the poor 
author of the distich.” 

“Very well, we will see him too; but if I were at all curious, 
it would be about the beautiful carpeted room and its lodger.”’ 

‘‘Furniture is very commonplace : and a face with no ex- 
pression offers little or no interest. 

“But our boarders at fifteen francs are alway interesting.” 

«Bye the bye, I forgot to ask you about that. Why fifteen 
francs for him, and only three francs for poor Seldon?” 

«‘The distinction made in that instance was a truly noble 
act, and one which displayed the king’s goodness of heart to 
great advantage.” 

“The king’s, you say?” 

«‘The cardinal’s, I mean; ‘this unhappy man,’ said M. Ma- 
zarin, is destined to remain in the prison forever.’”’ 

«““Why so?” 

«‘Why it seems that his crime is an everlasting one; and, con- 
sequently, his punishment ought to be so too.” 

“Lasting?” 

“‘No doubt of it; unless he is fortunate enough to catch the 
small-pox, and even that is difficult, for we have no malaria 
here; 

‘‘Nothing can be more ingenious than your reasoning, my 
dear M. de Baisemeaux. Do you, however, mean to say that 
this unfortunate man must suffer without interruption or ter- 
mination?” 

“I did not say he was to suffer, my lord; a fifteen-franc 
boarder does not suffer.” 

‘‘He suffers imprisonment, at all events,” 
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‘‘No doubt, there is no help for it; but this suffering is 
sweetened for him. You must admit that this young fellow 
was not born to eat all the good things as he does eat; for in- 
stance, such things as we have on the table now; this pastry 
that has not been touched, these crawfish from the river 
Marne, of which we have hardly taken any, as large as lobsters ; 
all these things will at once be taken to the second Bertau- 
diére, with a bottle of this Volnay which you think so excel- 
lent. After you have seen it, you will believe it, I hope.” 

“Yes, my dear governor, certainly; but all this time you 
are thinking only of your very happy fifteen-francs prisoner, 
and you forget poor Seldon, my pet.”’ 

“Well, out of consideration for you, it shall be a gala day 
for him; he shall have some crackers and preserves with this 
small bottle of port.” 

“You are a good-hearted fellow; I have said so already, and 
I repeat it, my dear Baisemeaux,” 

“Well, let us set off, then,” said the governor, a little be- 
wildered, partly from the wine he had drank, and partly from 
Aramis’s praises. 

“Do not forget that I only go to oblige you,” said the 
prelate. 

‘Wait until 1 have summoned the jailer,” said Baisemeaux, 
as he struck the bell twice; at which summons a man ap- 
peared. ‘‘I am going to visit the towers,” said the governor, 
“No guards, no drums, no noise at all,”’ 

“If I did not leave my cloak here,” said Aramis, pretend- 
ing to be alarmed, ‘‘I should really think I was going to 
prison on my own account.” The gaoler preceded the 
governor, Aramis walking on his right hand; some soldiers 
who happened to be in the courtyard drew themselves up in 
line, as stiff as posts, as they passed along. Baisemeaux led 
the way down several steps which conducted to an esplanade; 
thence they arrived at the drawbridge, where the sentinels on 
duty received the governor with the proper honours. He 
turned towards Aramis, and, speaking in such atone that the 
sentinels could not lose a word he observed—‘‘I hope 
you have a good memory, monsieur? On account of your 
plans and your measurements, for you know that no one is 
allowed, not architects even, to enter where the prisoners are, 
with paper, pens, or pencil.” : 

‘‘Good,”’ said Aramis to himself, ‘‘it seems I am an archi- 
tect, then? It sounds like one of D’Artagnan’s jokes, who 
saw me acting as an engineer at Belle-Isle.’”” Then, he added 
aloud. ‘‘Be easy on that score, monsieur; in our profession,a 
mere glance and a good memory are quite sufficient,” 
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Baisemeaux did not change countenance, and the soldiers 
took Aramis for what he seemed to be. ‘‘Very well; we will 
first visit the Bertaudiére.” said Baisemeaux, still intending 
the sentinels to hear him. Then, turning to the jailer, he 
added, ‘‘you will take the oppotunity of carrying to No, 2, the 
few dainties I pointed out.” 

“‘Dear M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, ‘‘you are always 
forgetting No 3.” 

“So I am,’ said the governor; and, upon that, they began 
to ascend. The number of bolts, gratings, and locks, for this 
single courtyard, would have sufficed for the safety, of an 
entire city. Aramis was neither an imaginative nor a sensitive 
man; he had been somewhat of a poet in “his youth, but his 
heart was hard and indifferent, as that of every man of fifty- 
five is, who has been frequently and passionately attached to 
~ women in his lifetime, or rather who had been passionately 
loved by them. But when he placed his foot upon the worn 
stone steps, along which so many unhappy wretches had 
passed ; when he felt himself impregnated with the atmosphere 
of those gloomy dungeons, moistened with tears, there could 
be but little doubt he was overcome by his feelings, for his 
head was bowed and his eyes became dim, as he followed 
Baisemeaux without uttering a syllable. 


CHAPTER V1IL 
THE PERPETUAL PRISONER. 


ON the second flight of stairs, whether from fatigue or emo- 

tion, the breathing of the visitor began to fail him, and 
he leaned againt the wall. ‘Will you begin by thisone?” said 
Baisemeaux; ‘‘for since we are going to both, it matters very 
little whether we ascend from the second to the third story, 
or descend from the third to the second. Both need repairs.”’ 

“‘No, no,” exclaimed Aramis eagerly, ‘‘higher, if you please ; 
the one above is the more urgent.” They continued their 
ascent. ‘‘Ask the man for the keys!” whispered Aramis. 
Baisemeaux did so, took the keys, and, himself, opened the 
door of the third room. The turnkey was the first to enter; 
he placed upon the table the provisions, which the kind- 
hearted governor called dainties, and then left the room. The 
prisoner had not stirred; Baisemeaux then entered, while 
Aramis remained at the threshold, from which place he saw a 
youth about eighteen years of age, who, raising his head at 
the unusual noise, jumped off the bed, as he perceived the 
governor, and clasping his hands together, began to cry out, 
‘Mercy, for my mother’s sake!” in tones which betrayed such 
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deep distress, that Aramis, despite his self-command, felt a 
shudder pass through his frame. ‘‘My dear boy,”’ said Baise~ 
meaux, endeavoring to smile, ‘‘I have brought you a diversion 
and an extra, the one for the mind, the other for the body; 
this gentleman has come to take your measure, and here are 
some preserves for your dessert.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” exclaimed the young man, ‘‘keep me in 
solitude for a year, let me have nothing but bread and water 
for a year, but tell me that then I shall leave this place and 
see my mother again.” 

‘‘But I have heard you say that your mOther was very poor, 
and that you were very badly lodged when you were living 
with her, while here—upon my word!” 

“If she were poor, monsieur, the greater reason to restore 
her only means of support to her. Badly lodged with her! 
oh, monsieur, one is always well lodged when free.” _ 

“At all events, since you yourself admit you have done 
nothing but write that unhappy distich ie 

“But without intention, I swear. Let me be punished, cut 
off the hand which wrote it—I will work with my other—but 
restore me to my mother.” 

“‘My boy,” said Baisemeaux, ‘‘you know very well that it 
does not depend upon me; all I can do for you is to increase 
your rations, give you a glass of port wine now and then, slip 
in a cracker for you between a couple of plates, a 

“‘Great heaven!” exclaimed the young man, falling back- 
ward and rolling on the ground. 

‘Aramis, unable to bear this scene any longer, withdrew as 
far as the landing. ‘‘Wretched youth!” he murmured. 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, he is indeed very wretched,” said the 
jailer; ‘‘but it is his parents’ fault. Why did they let him 
learn Latin? Too much knowledge, you see; it is that which 
does harm. Now], for instance, can’t read or write, and 
therefore I am not in prison.”” Aramis looked at the man, 
who seemed think that being a jailer in the Bastille was not 
being in prison. As for Baisemeaux, noticing the little effect 
produced by his advice and his port wine, he Icft the dungeon 
quite upset. ‘‘You have forgotten to close the door,” said the 
jailer. 

» ‘So I have,” said Baisemeaux; ‘‘there are the keys, do you 
Ont 

“I will solicit the pardon of that poor boy,” said Aramis. 

«‘And if you do not succeed,”’ said Baisemeaux, ‘‘at least 
beg that he may be transferred to the ten franc list, by which 
both he and I shall be gainers.” 

“If the other prisoner calls out for his mother in a similar 
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manner,” said Aramis, ‘‘I prefer not to enter at all, but will 
take my measure from outside.”’ 

‘No fear of that, master architect, the one we are going to 
see is as gentle as a lamb; before he could call after his parent, 
he must open his lips, and he never says a word.”’ 

“Let us go in, then,’ said Aramis, gloomily, who perceived 
that, to avoid giving rise to any suspicion, he must summon 
all his strength of mind. Baisemeaux, who carried the keys, 
opened the door. ‘‘Stay outside,” he said to the jailer, ‘‘and 
wait for ns at the bottom of the steps.” The man obeyed 
and withdrew. 

Baisemeaux entered the first, and opened the inner door 
himself, By the light which filtered through the iron-barred 
window, could be seen a handsome young man, short in 
stature, with closely cut hair, and a beard beginning to grow; 
he was sitting on a stool, his elbow resting on an arm-chair, 
and all the upper part of his body reclining against it. His 
dress, thrown upon the bed, was of rich black velvet, and he 
inhaled the fresh air which blew in upon his breast through a 
shirt of the very finest cambric. As the governor entered, the 
young man turned his head with a look full of indifference; on 
recognizing Baisemeaux, he rose and saluted him courteously. 

But when his eyes fell upon Aramis, who remained in the 
background, the latter trembled, turned pale, and his hat, 
which he held in his hand, fell upon the ground as if all his 
muscles had become relaxed at once. Baisemeaux, habituated 
to the presence of his prisoner, did not seem to share any of 
the sensations which Aramis experienced, but, with all the 
zeal of a good servant, he busied himself in arranging on the 
table the pasty and crawfish he had brought with him. Oc- 
cupied in this manner, he did not remark how perturbed his 
guest had become. When he had finished, however, he turned 
to the young prisoner and said, ‘‘You are looking very well,— 
are you so?” 

‘Quite well, I thank you, monsieur.” replied the young 
man. 

The effect of the voice was such as almost to overpower 
Aramis, and, notwithstanding his command over himself, he 
advanced a few steps towards him, with his eyes wide open, 
his lips trembling. The movement he made was so marked 
that Baisemeaux, notwithstanding his occupation, observed it. 
“‘This gentleman is an architect who has come to examine 
your chimney,” said Baisemeaux; ‘‘does it smoke?” 

“‘Never, monsieur.” 

“You were saying just now,” said the governor rubbing his 
hands together, ‘‘that it was not possible for a man to be 
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happy in prison; here, however, is one who is so. You have 
nothing to complain of, I hope?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you ever feel wearied?” said Aramis. “Never. 

“Ha, ha!” said Baisemeaux, in a low tone of voice: ‘‘was I 
right?” 

‘‘Well, my dear governor, it is impossible not to yield to 
evidence. Is it allowad to put any questions to him?” 

‘As many as you like.” 

‘Very well; be good enough to ask him if he knows why he 
ismleness 

‘This gentleman requests me to ask you,” said Baisemeaux, 
“if you are aware of the cause of your imprisonment?” 

‘No, monsieur,”’ said the young man, unaffectedly, ‘‘I am 
not.” 

‘‘That is hardly possible,” said Aramis, carried away by his 
feelings, in spite of himself; ‘‘if you were really ignorant of 
the cause of your detention, you would be furious.” 

‘(I was so during the earlier days of my imprisonment, but 
I have reflected.” 

«That is strange,” said Aramis. 

‘“‘May one venture to ask you, monsieur, on what you have 
reflected?” 

“T felt that, as I had committed no crime, Heaven could 
not punish me.” 

‘What is a prison, then,” inquired Aramis, ‘‘if it be nota 
punishment?” 

“Alas! I cannot tell,” said the young man; ‘‘all that I can 
tell you now is the very opposite of what I felt seven years 
ago.” 

“To hear you converse, and witness your resignation, one 
might almost believe that you liked your imprisonment.” 

“7 endure it. 

‘In the certainty of recovering. your freedom some day, I 
suppose?” 

“I have no certainty; hope I have, and that is all; and yet 
I acknowledge that this hope becomes less every day.” 

“Still, why should you not again be free, since you have 
once been so?” 

“That is precisely the reason,” replied the young man, 
‘‘which prevents me expecting liberty : why should I have been 
imprisoned at all, if it had been intended to release me after- 
wards?” 

“‘How old are you?’——‘“‘I do not know.” 

«What is your name?” 


“I have forgotton the name by which I was called,” 


’ 
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‘‘Who are your parents?’’——“‘I never knew them.” 

«‘But those who brought you up?” 

«They did not call me their son. 

«‘Did you ever love anyone before coming here?” 

«‘T loved my nurse, and my flowers.’ 

«Was that all?’’——“‘I also loved my valet.” 

«‘Do you regret your nurse and your valet?” 

«-I wept very much when they died.” 

«‘Did they die since you have been here, or before you came?” 

«‘They died the evening before I was carried off, both at 
the same time.’ 

“‘In what manner was you carried off?” 

‘“‘A man came for me, directed me to get into a carriage, 
which was closed and locked. and brought me here.”’ 

‘‘Would you be able to recognize that man again?” 

«‘He was masked.”’ 

“Ts not this an extraordinary tale?” said Baisemeaux, ina 
low tone of voice, to Aramis, who could hardly breathe. 

“It is indeed extraordinary,” he murmured. 

«“‘But what is still more extraordinary is, that he has never 
told me so much as he has just told you.” 

‘‘Perhaps the reason may be that you have never questioned 
him,” said Aramis. 

“It’s possible,” replied Baisemeaux; ‘‘I have no curiosity. 
Have you looked at the room; it’s a fine one, is it not?” 

“Very much so.” 

“*A carpet 

‘“‘Beautiful.” 

“T’'ll wager he had nothing like it before he came here.” 

“T think so, too.” And then, again turning to the young 
man, he said, ‘‘Do you not remember to have been visited, at 
some time or another by a strange lady or gentleman?” 

“Yes, indeed; thrice by a woman, who each time came to 
the door in a carriage, and entered covered with a veil, which 
she raised when we were together and alone.’ 

‘‘What did she say to you?” 

The young man smiled mournfully, and then replied: ‘She 
inquired as you have just done, if I were happy, and if I were 
getting weary.’ 

‘What did she do on arriving, and on leaving you?” 

“‘She pressed me in her arms, held me in her embrace and 
kissed me.” 

‘Do you recall her features distinctly?” 

eV eS. 

“‘You would recognize her, then, if accident brought her 
before you,: or led you into her presence?” 
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‘Most certainly.” 

A flush of fleeting satisfaction passed across Aramis’ face. 
At this moment Baisemeaux heard the jailer approaching. 
«Shall we leave?’ he said hastily, to Aramis. 

Aramis, who probably had learnt all that he cared to know, 
replied, ‘‘When you like.”’ 

The young man saw them prepare to leave, and saluted 
them politely. Baisemeaux replied merely by a nod of the 
head; while Aramis, with a respect arising, perhaps, from the 
sight of such misfortune, bowed to the prisoner profoundly. 
They left the room, Baisemeaux closing the door behind 
them. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ said Baisemeaux, as they descended the staircase, 
“what do you think of it all?” 

‘‘T have discovered the secret, my dear governor,” he said. 
«A murder was committed in his house.”’ 

«‘Nonsense!”’ 

“But attend; the valet and the nurse died the same day. 
That looks like poison to me. Then if he did not commit 
the crime he saw the perpetrator, and it is feared he would 
blab.”’ 

“The deuce! if I thougnt that I would redouble the sur- 
veilance.”’ 

“Oh, he does not seem to wish to escape.”’ 

“You do not know what prisoners are.” 

‘‘Has he any books?” 

‘None; they are strictly prohibited, and under Mazarin’s 
own hand.” 

“Have you that writing still?” 

“Yes, my lord; would you like to look at it as you return 
to take your cloak?” 

“‘T should, for I like autographs.” 

'« Well, then, this one is of the most unquestionable authen- 
ticity; there is only one erasure.”-——‘‘Ah, ah! an erasure; 
and in what respect?” 

“With respect to a figure. At first there was written: 
‘To be boarded at 50 francs.’” 

‘As princes of the blood, in fact?” 

‘‘But the cardinal must have seen his mistake, you under- 
stand, for he cancelled the zero, and has added a 1 before the 

But you do not speak of the resemblance.” 

‘I do not speak of it, dear M. de Baisemeaux, for a very 
simple reason,—because it does not exist, or only in your own 
imagination; but, supposing it were to exist elsewhere, I think 
it would be better for you not to speak about it. Our king, 
Louis XIV.—you understand—would be excessively angry 
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with you, if he were to learn that you contributed, in any way, 
to spread the report that one of his subjects has the effrontry 
to resemble him.” 

“It is true, quite true,’’ said Bassemeaux, thoroughly al- 
armed; ‘‘But I have not spoken of the circumstance to any 
one but yourself, and you understand, that I perfectly rely on 
your grace being discreet.” 

Ob) be easys. 

While engaged in this conversation they had returned to 
the governor’s apartments; Baisemeaux took from the cup- 
board a private register, like the one he had already shown 
Aramis, but fastened by a lock, the key which opened it be- 
ing one on a small bunch which Baisemeaux always carried 
with him. Then placing the book upon the table, he opened 
it at the letter ‘‘M,” and showed Aramis the following note in 
the column of observations:—‘‘No books at any time; all 
linen and clothes of the finest and best quality to be procured; 
no exercise; always the same keeper;no communication with 
any one. Musical instruments; every liberty,.and indulgence, 
which his welfare may require; to be boarded at fifteen francs. 
M. de Baisemeaux can claim more, if the fifteen francs be 
not sufficient.” 

“Ah,” said Baisemeaux, ‘‘now I think of it, I shall claim 
an extra.” 

Aramis shut the book. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘it is indeed Maz- 
arin’s handwriting; I recognize it well. Now, my dear gov- 
ernor,,” he continued, as if the last communication had ex- 
hausted his interest, ‘‘let us now turn to our own little affairs.” 

‘‘Well, what time for payment do you wish me to take. 
Fix it yourself.” 

‘‘There need not be any particular period fixed: give me a 
simple acknowledgment for 150,000 francs, payable when I re- 
quire it. But you understand, I shall only wish it when you 
yourself do so.” 

‘“‘Oh, Iam quite easy on that score,’ said Baisemeaux, 
smiling: ‘‘but I have already given you two receipts.” 

‘Which I now destroy,” said Aramis; and, after having 
shown the two receipts to Baisemeaux, he destroyed them. 
Overcome by so great a mark of confldence, Baisemeaux un- 
hesitatingly wrote out an acknowledgment of a debt of 150,- 
ooo francs, payable at the pleasure of the prelate. Aramis, 
who had, by glancing over the governor’s shoulder, followed 
the pen as he wrote, put the acknowledgment into his pocket 
without seeeming to have read it, which made Baisemeaux 
perfectly easy. ‘‘Now,” said Aramis, ‘‘you will not be angry 
with me if I were to carry off one of your prisoners?” 
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‘‘What do you mean?” 
‘In obtaining his pardon, of course. Have I not already 
told you that I took a great interest in poor Seldon?” 
“That is your affair; do as you think proper. I see you 
have an open hand, and long arm.” 
And Aramis left, carrying with him the governor’s bles- 
sings, 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MEDIATOR. 


A® soon as Buckingham had gone Anne of Austria felt that 
her happiness was now complete; peace restored to her 
family; a nation delighted with the presence of a young mon- 
arch, who had shown an apitude for affairs of great import- 
ance; the revenues of the state increased; external peace 
assured; everything seemed to promise a tranquil future for 
her. Her thoughts recurred, now and then, to that poor 
young man she had received as a mother, and had driven away 
as a hard-hearted step-mother, and she sighed as the king 
entered. He came very affectionately to inquire after her even 
now uncertain health, and to announce that the preparations 
for the journey to Fontainebleau were complete. Seeing her 
laugh, his uneasiness on her account diminished, and he ad- 
dressed her in a laughing tone himself. Anne of Austria took 
him by the hand, and in a voice full of playfulness, said, ‘‘Do 
you know, sire, that I am proud of being a Spanish woman ?” 

“Why, madame ?” 

‘‘Because Spanish women are worth more than English 
women at least. Since your marriage, you have not, I be- 
lieve, had a single reproach to make against the queen.”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

‘“‘And you, too, have been married some time. Your 
brother, on the contrary, has been married only a fortnight 
and is now finding fault with Madame a second time.” 

“What, Buckingham still ?” 

“‘No another—Guiche,”’ 

‘‘Really, Madame is a coquette, then,” 

“(fear 'SO.u 

‘‘My poor brother,” said the king, laughingly. 

“You do not mind coquetting, it seems ?” 

‘‘In Madame, certainly Ido; but Madame is not a coquette 
at heart.”’ 

‘“‘That may be, but your brother is excessively angry about 
it. He means to drown Guiche.” 

‘‘That is a violent measure to resort to,”’ 
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‘Do not laugh, he is extremely irritated. Think of what 
can be done.” 

“‘To save Guiche—certainly,” 

‘Oh, if your brother heard you, he would conspire against 
you as your uncle did against your father.” 

“‘No; Philip has too much affection for me for that, and I 
on my side, have too great a regard for him; we shall live to- 
gether on very good terms. But what is the substance of his 
request ?” 

“‘That you will prevent Madame from being a coquette, and 
Guiche from being amiable.” 

“Is that all ? My brother has an exalted idea of sovereign 
power. To reform a woman! not to say reform a man!” 

“‘How will you set about it ?” 

‘-With a word to Guiche, who is a clever fellow, I will un- 
dertake to convince him.” 

«“‘But Madame ?” 

“That is more difficult; a word will not be enough. I will 
compose a lecture aud read it to her.” 

«‘There is no time to lose.” 

“Oh, I will use the utmost dilligence. There is rehearsal of 
the ballet this afternoon.”’ 

“You will read her a lecture while you are dancing ” 

<‘Yes, madame.” 

«‘You promise to convert her?” 

“<I will root out the heresy altogether, either by convincing 
her, or by extreme measures.” 

“That is all right, then. Do not mix me up in the affair; 
she would never forgive me in her life, and, as a mother-in- 
law, I ought to try and live on good terms with my daughter- 
in-law,” 

“The king, madame, will take all upon himself. But it 
would be better, perhaps, if I were to go and see Madame in 
her own apartments,” 

‘Would that not seem a somewhat serious step to take?” 

“Yes, but seriousness is not unbecoming in preachers, and 
the music of the ballet would drown one half of my arguments. 
Besides, the object is to prevent any violent measures on my 
brother’s part, so that a little precipitation may be advisable. 
Is she in her own apartment?” 

CH DElieVvie;SOn™ 

“‘What is my statement of grievances to consist of?” 

“In a few words, of the following; music uninterruptedly; 
Guiche’s assiduity ; suspicions of treasonable plots and prac- 
HICES sa 

“Very well; I shall go at once to see Madame.” The king 
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turned to look in the mirror at hiscostume, which was very 
rich, and his face, as radiant and sparkling as diamonds. ‘‘I 
suppose my brother is kept a little at a distance,” said the 
king, 

‘‘Fire and water cannot possibly be more opposite.” 

“That will do. Permit me, madame, to kiss your hands, 
the most beautiful hands in France.” 

‘May you be successful, sire,—be the family peace- 
maker.” 

“I do not employ an ambassador,” said Louis: ‘‘which is as 
much as to say that I shall succeed.”’ 

He laughed as he left the room, and carefully dusted his 
dress as he went out. When the king made his appearance in 
Madame’s apartments, the courtiers, whom the news of a 
conjugal misunderstanding had dispersed in the various apart- 
ments, began to entertain the most serious apprehensions. As 
Anna of Austria had herself said, the presence of the king 
gave a solemn and serious character to the event. Indeed, in 
the year 1662, the dissatisfaction of the prince with Madame, 
and the king’s intervention in their private affairs, was a 
matter of no inconsiderable moment. 

The boldest, even, who had been the associates of de 
Guiche, had, from the first moment, held aloof from him, 
with a sort of nervous apprehension; and the Count himself, 
affected by the general panic, retired to his own apart- 
ments alone. The king entered Madame’s private apartments, 
acknowledging and returning the salutations, as he was always 
in the habit of doing. The ladies of honour were ranged in a 
line on his passage along the gallery. Although his majesty 
was very much preoccupied, he gave the glance of a master at 
the two rows of young and beautiful girls, who modestly cast 
down their eyes, blushing as they felt the king’s gaze upon 
them, 

One only of the number, whose long hair fell in silken 
masses upon the most beautiful skin imaginable, was pale, 
and could hardly sustain herself, notwithstanding the knocks 
which her companion gave her with her elbow. It was Louise 
la Vallisre, whom Montalais supported in that manner, by 
whispering some of that courage to her with which she her- 
self was so abundantly provided. The king could not resist 
turning round to look at them again, Their faces, which had 
already been raised, were again lowered, but the only fair 
head among them remained motionless, as if all strength and 
intelligence had abandoned her. 

When he entered Madame's room, Louis found his sister- 

n-law reclining upon the cushions of her cabinet. _ She rose 
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and made a profound courtesy, murmuring some words of 
thanks for the honor she was receiving. She then resumed 
her seat, overcome by a sudden weakness, which she no doubt 
assumed, for a delightful color animated her cheeks, and her 
eyes, still red from the tears she had recently shed, never had 
more fire in them. When the king was seated, and as soon 
as he had remarked, with that accuracy of observation which 
characterized him, the disorder of the apartment, and the no 
less great disorder of the lady’s countenance, he assumed a 
playful manner, saying, ‘‘My dear sister, at what hour to-day 
would you wish the rehearsal to take place?” 

“Ah! sire, will you graciously excuse my appearance; I was 
about to send to inform your majesty that I could not attend 
to-day. Sire, I wish to ask your majesty’s permission to re- 
turn to England.” The king started. ‘‘Return to England,” 
he said, ‘‘do you really say what you mean?” 

“I say it reluctantly, sire,” replied the grand-daughter of 
Henry IV., firmly, her beautiful black eyes flashing. ‘‘I re- 
gret to have to confide such matters to your majesty, but I 
feel myself too unhappy at your majesty’s court; and I wish to 
return to my own family.” 

“Madame, madame,” exclaimed the king as he approached 
her. 

“Listen to me, sire,’ continued the young woman, acquir- 
ing by degrees that ascendancy over her interrogator which 
her beauty and nervous nature conferred; ‘‘young as I am, I 
have already suffered humiliation, and have endured disdain 
here. Oh! do not contradict me, sire,’’ she said with asmile. 
The king colored. 

‘‘Then,”’ she continued, ‘‘I have reasoned myself into the 
belief that Heaven had called me into existence with that ob- 
ject, I, the daughter of a powerful monarch; that since my 
father had been deprived of life, Heaven could well smite my 
pride. I have suffered greatly; I have been the cause, too, of 
my mother suffering much; but I have sworn that if Providence 
had ever placed me in a position of independence, even were 
it that of a workwoman of the lower classes, who gains her 
bread by her labor, I would never suffer humiliation again. 
That day has now arrived; I have been restored to the fortune 
due to my rank and to my birth; I have even ascended again 
the steps of a throne, and I thought that, in allying myself 
with a French prince, I should find in him a friend, an equal; 
but I perceive I have found only a master, and I rebel. My 
mother shall know nothing of it; you whom I respect, and 
whom I—love ” The king started; never had any voice 
so gratified his ear. 
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«You, sire, who know all, since you have come here; you 
will, perhaps, understand me. If you had not come, I should 
have gone to you. I wish for permission to pass freely. I 
leave it to your delicacy of feeling to exculpate and to protect 
Teng 

‘‘My dear sister,” murmured the king, overpowered by this 
bold attack, ‘“‘have you reflected upon the enormous difficulty 
of the project you have conceived?” 

“Sire, I do not reflect, I feel. Attacked, I instinctively re- 
pel the attack. nothing more.” : 

‘‘Come, tell me what they have done to you?” said the king. 

The princess, by this peculiarly feminine manceuvre, had es- 
caped every reproach, and advanced on her side a far more 
serious one; from an accused, she became the accuser. It is 
an infallible sign of guilt; but notwithstanding that, all women, 
even the least clever of the sex, invariably know how to derive 
some means of attaining success. The king had forgotten 
that he had paid her a visit, in order to say to her, ‘‘What 
have you done to my brother?” and that he was reduced to 
saying to her, ‘‘What have they done to you?” 

‘“‘What,” replied the madame; ‘‘one must be a woman to 
understand it, sire,—they have made me weep;” and, with one 
of her fingers, whose slenderness and perfect whiteness were 
unequalled, she pointed to her brilliant eyes swimming in tears, 
and again began to weep. 

‘‘Philip complains,” said the king, ‘‘that you prefer the so- 
ciety of private individuals to his own conversation and so- 
ciety.” 

“But he passes his life in looking at his face in the glass, 
and in plotting all sorts of spiteful things against women with 
the Chevalier de Lorraine.” 

“Oh, you are going somewhat too far?” 

‘I only say what is the fact. Do you observe for yourself, 
sire, and you will see that I am right.” 

“T will observe; but, in the meantime, what satisfaction can 
1 give my brother?” 

‘‘My departure. Let me return to England.” 

«‘Never, never!” exclaimed Louis XIV. 

“lam a prisoner, then?” 

“In France, yes.” 

‘‘What must I do, then?” 

“I will tell you. Instead of devoting yourself to friendships 
which are somewhat unsuitable, instead of alarming us by your 
retirement, remain always in our society, do not leave us, let 
us live as a united family. M. de Guiche is certainly very 
amiable; but, if at least, we do not possess his wit zi 
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‘Ah, sire, you know very well that you are pretending to be 
modest.” 

‘‘No, I swear to you. One may be a king, and yet feel that 
he possesses fewer chances of pleasing than many other gentle- 
men.” 

. “I am sure, sire, that you do not believe a single word you 
are saying.” 

The king looked at Madame tenderly, and said, ‘‘Will you 
promise me one thing?’ 

«What is it?” 

«‘That you will no longer waste upon strangers, in your own 
apartments, the time which you owe us. Shall we make an 
offensive and defensive alliance against the common enemy?” 

“‘An alliance? With you, sire?” 

“Why not? Are you not a sovereign power?” 

“But are you, sire, a very faithful ally?’ 

“You shall see, madame.” 

«And when shall this alliance commence?” 

“It shall date from to-day,” exclaimed the king, with a 
warmth not assumed. ‘‘You will not think any more of the 
past, will you? I myself am resolved that I will not. I shall 
always remember the present; I have it before my eyes; look.” 
And he led the princess before a mirror, in which she saw her- 
self reflected, blushing and beautiful enough to overcome a 
saint. 

“Tt is all the same,” she murmured, ‘‘it will not be a very 
worthy alliance.” 

“‘Must I swear?” inquired the king, intoxicated by the vol- 
uptuous turn the whole conversation had taken. 

-‘Oh, I do not refuse a good oath,” said Madame, ‘‘it has 
always the semblance of security.” 

The king knelt upon a footstool, and took hold of Madame’s 
hand. She, with a smile that a painter could not succeed in 
depicting, and which a poet only could imagine, gave him both 
her hands, in which he hid his burning face. Neither of them 
could utter a syllable. The king felt Madame withdraw her 
hands, caressing his face while she did so. He rose imme- 
diately and left the apartment. The courtiers remarked his 
héightened colour, and concluded that the scene had been a 
stormy one. The Chevalier de Lorraine, however, hastened 
to say, ‘‘Nay, be comforted, gentlemen, his majesty is always 
pale when he is angry.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ROYAL BALLET, 


Ape first thing the king did was to announce to his brother 
that everything was quietly arranged; that Madame had 
the greatest respect and sincerest affection for him; but 
that she was of a proud, impetuous character, and that her 
susceptibilities were so acute as to require a very careful 
management, 

Philip replied in the sour tone of voice he generally adopt- 
ed with his brother, that he could not very well understand 
the susceptibilities of a woman whose conduct might, in his 
opinion, expose her to censorious remarks, and that if any one 
had a right to feel wounded, it was he. To this the king re- 
plied in a quick tone of voice, which showed the interest he 
took in his sister-in-law, ‘‘Thank heaven, Madame is above 
censure.” 

‘‘The censure of others, certainly, I admit,” said the duke, 
“‘but not above mine, I presume.” 

“Well,” said the king, ‘‘all I have to say, Philip, is that 
Madame’s conduct does not deserve your censure. She cer- 
tainly is heedless and singular, but professes the best feelings. 
The English character is not always well understood in France, 
and the liberty of English manners sometimes surprises those 
who do not know the extent to which this liberty is enriched 
by innocence.” 

«Ah !” said Monsieur, more and more piqued, ‘‘from the 
very moment that your majesty absolves my wife, whom I 
accuse, my wife is not guilty, and I have nothing more to say,” 
and hewithdrew. As for -Louis, he went to seek his mother, 
for he felt that he had need of a more complete absolution 
than that he had just received from his brother. Of all his 
auxiliaries, Anna of Austria would be the most important to 
secure; of all his enemies she would have been the most 
dangerous. Louis therefore changed his manceuvres, He 
complained of Madame, absolved Monsieur, listened to what 
his mother had to say of De Guiche, as he had previously 
listened to what she had to say of Buckingham, and then, 
when he saw that she thought she had gained a complete 
victory over him, he left her, The whole of the court, that 
is to say, allthe favourites and more intimate associates, and 
they were numerous, since there were already five masters, 
were assembled in the evening for the ballet. This interval 
had been occupied by poor Guiche in receiving visits. Among 
the number was one which he hoped and feared nearly to an 
equal extent. It was that of Lorraine. About three o’clock 
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in the afternoon the chevalier entered Guiche’s rooms. His 
looks were of the most assuring character. ‘‘Monsieur,” said 
he to De Guiche, ‘‘was in an excellent humour, and no one 
could say that the slightest cloud had passed across the con- 
jugal sky. Besides, Monsieur was not one to bear ill-feeling.” 

For a very long time past, during his residence at the 
court, the Chevalier de Lorraine had decided, that of Louis 
the Thirteenth’s two sons, Monsieur was the one who had in- 
herited the father’s character—an uncertain, irresolute 
character; impulsively good, evilly disposed at bottom; but 
certainly a cypher for his friends. He had especially cheered 
De Guiche by pointing out to him that Madame would, before 
long, succeed in governing her husband, and that,_conse- 
quently, that man would govern Monsieur who should succeed 
in influencing Madame. To this, Guiche, full of mistrust and 
presence of mind, had replied, ‘‘Yes, chevalier; but I believe 
Madame to be a very dangerous person. She has perceived 
that her husband is not very passionately inclined towards 
women.” 

‘Quite true,’ said the Chevalier de Lorraine, laughing. 

“In that case, Madame will choose the first one who ap- 
proaches, in order to make him the objcct of her preference, 
and to bring back her husband by jealousy.” 

“Deep! deep!” exclaimed the Chevalier. 

«But true,” replied De Guiche. But neither the one nor 
the other expressed his real thought. Guiche, at the very 
moment he thus attacked Madame’s character, mentally asked 
her forgiveness from the bottom of his heart. The chevalier, 
while admiring Guiche’s penetration, led him, blindfolded, to 
the brink ofthe precipice. Guiche then questioned him more 
directly upon the effect produced by the scene of that morn- 
ing, and upon the still more serious effect produced by the 
scene at dinner. 

«“‘But I have already told you they are all laughing at it,” 
replied chevalier de Lorraine, ‘‘and monsieur himself at the 
head of them.” 

“Yet,” hazarded De Guiche, ‘‘I have heard that the king 
paid Madame a visit.” 

‘Yes, precisely so. Madame was the only one who did not 
laugh, and the king went to her in order to make her laugh 
COOse 

«So that 

“‘So that nothing is altered in the arrangements of the day,” 
said the chevalier. 

«‘And is there a rehearsal this evening?” “Certainly.” 

At this moment Raoul entered, looking full of anxiety, 
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As soon as the chevalier, who had a secret dislike for him, as 
for every other noble character, perceived him, he rose from 
his seat. P 

‘‘What do you advise me to do, then?” inquired Guiche of 
the chevalier. - 

“I advise you to go to sleep with perfect tranquillity, my 
dear comte.” 

‘‘And my advice, Guiche,” said Raoul, ‘‘is the very op- 
posite.” 

«What is that?” 

‘“‘To mount your horse and set off at once for one of your 
estates; on your arrival, follow the chevalier’s advice, if you 
like; and, what is more, you can sleep there as long and as 
tranquilly as you please.” 

“What! set off!” exclaimed the chevalier, feigning surprise ; 
‘why should Guiche set off?” 

«‘Because, and you cannot be ignorant of it—you particu- 
larly so—because every one is talking about the outbreak be- 
tween the prince and De Guiche.” Guiche turned pale. 

“Not at all,” replied the chevalier, ‘‘not at all, and you 
have beer wrongly informed, M. de Bragelonne.”’ 

“T have been perfectly well informed, on the contrary, 
monsieur,”’ replied Raoul, ‘‘and the advice I give Guiche is 
that of a friend.” 

During this discussion, Guiche, somewhat shaken, looked 
alternately first on one and then at the other of his advisers. 
He inwardly felt that a game, important in all its consequen- 
ces for the rest of his life, was being played at that moment. 

‘Ts it not the fact,” said the chevalier, putting the question 
to the comte himself, ‘‘is it not the fact, De Guiche, the scene 
was not so tempestuous as de Bragelonne seems to think, and 
who, moreover, was not himself there?” 

‘‘Whether tempestuous or not,” persisted Raoul, ‘‘It is not 
precisely of the scene itself that I am speaking, but of the 
consequences that may ensue. I know that Monsieur has 
threatened, and I know that Madame has been in tears.” 

‘‘Madame in tears!” exclaimed Guiche, imprudently wring- 
ing his hands,” 

‘‘Ah!” said the chevalier, laughing, ‘‘this is indeed a cir- 
cumstance I was not acquainted with. You are decidedly 
better informed than I am, M. de Bragelonne.”’ 

‘‘And it is because I am better informed than yourself, chev- 
alier, that I insist upon De Guiche leaving.” 

‘‘No, no; I regret to differ from you, viscount; but his de- 
sata is unnecessary. Why indeed should he leave? tell us 
WO 
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‘J tell you the king has taken up the affair.’ 

‘“*Bah!” said the chevalicr, ‘‘the king likes De Guiche, and 
particularly his father; reflect, that, if the count were to leave, 
it would be an admission that he had done something which 
merited rebuke. When one runs away, it is either from guilt 
or from fear.” 

“Or, because a man is offended, or wrongfully accused,” 
said Bragelonne. ‘‘We will assign as a reason for his depar- 
ture, that he feels hurt and injured, nothing will be easier; we 
will say that both did our utmost to keep him, and you, at 
least, will not be speaking otherwise than the truth. Come, 
Guiche, you are innocent, and, being so, the scene of to-day 
must have wounded you. So set off.” 

‘‘No, Guiche, remain where you are,”’ said the chevalier; 
«precisely as M. de Bragelonne has put it, because you are 
innocent. Once more, forgive me, viscount; but my opinion 
is the very opposite to your own.” 

“‘And you are at perfect liberty to maintain it, monsieur; 
but be assured that the exile which De Guiche will voluntarily 
impose upon himself will be of short duration. He can term- 
inate it whenever he pleases, and, returning from his voluntary 
exile, he will meet smiles from all lips; while, onthe contrary, 
the royal anger may draw down a storm upon his head, the 
end of which no one can foresee.” 

The chevalier smiled, and murmured to himself, ‘‘That is 
the very thing I wish.” Atthe same time he shrugged his 
shoulders, a movement which did not escape the count, who 
dreaded, if he quitted the court, to seem to yield to fear. 

“No, no; I have decided, Bragelonne, I stay.” 

«(I prophesy, then,” said Raoul, sadly, ‘‘that misfortune 
will befall you, De Guiche.” 

«J, too, am a prophet, but not a prophet of evil; on the 
contrary, count, I say to you, remain.” 

_  **Are you sure,” inquired De Guiche, ‘‘that the ballet still 
takes place?” 

‘‘Quite sure.” 

«‘Well, you see, Raoul,” continued De Guiche, trying to 
smile, ‘‘you see the court is not so very sorrowful, or so readily 
disposed for internal dissension, when dancing is carried on with 
such assiduity. Come, acknowledge that,” said the count to 
Raoul, who shook his head, saying, ‘‘I have nothing to add.” 

“But” inquired the chevalier, curious to learn whence 
Raoul had obtained his information, the truth of which he was 
inwardly forced to admit, ‘‘since you say you are well in- 
formed. how can you be better informed than myself, one of 
the prince’s most intimate companions?” 
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“To such a declaration I submit. You certainly ought to 
be perfectly well informed, I admit; and, asa man of honour 
is incapable of saying anything but what he knows to be true, 
or of speaking otherwise than what he thinks, I shall say no 
more, but confess myself defeated, and leave you in possession 
of the field of battle.” 

Whereupon Raoul, who now seemed only to care to be left 
quiet, threw himself upon a couch, while the count summoned 
his servants to aid him in dressing. The- chevalier, finding 
that time was passing away, wished to leave; but he feared, 
too, that Raoul, left alone with Guiche, might yet influence 
him to change his resolution. He therefore made use of his 
last resource. r 

‘“‘Madame,” he said, ‘‘will be brilliant; she appears to-day in 
her costume of Pomona. 

‘Ves, that is so,” exclaimed the Count. 

«‘And she has just given directions in consequence,” con- 
tinued the chevalier. ‘‘You know, M. de Bragelonne, that 
the king is to appear as Spring.” 

‘It will be admirable,’”’ said De Guiche; ‘‘and that is a 
better reason for me to remain than any you have yet given, 
because I am to appear as Autumn, and shall have to dance 
with Madame. I cannot absent myself without the king's 
orders, since my departure would interrupt the ballet.” 

“I,” said the chevalier, ‘‘am to be only a simple figurante; 
true it is, I am a bad dancer, and my legs are not well made. 
Gentlemen, adieu. Do not forget the basket of fruit, which 
you are to offer to Pomona, count.” 

«‘Be assured,” said De Guiche, delightedly, ‘‘I shall for- 
get nothing.” 

“I am now quite certain that he will remain,” muttered 
Lorraine to himself. 

Raoul, when the chevalier had left, did not even attempt to 
dissuade his friend, for he felt that it would be trouble thrown 
away; he merely observed to the comte, in his melancholy and 
melodious voice, ‘‘You are embarking in a most dangerous 
enterprise. I know you well; you go to extremes in every- 
thing, and she whom you love does so too. Admitting for an 
instant that she should at last love you 

““Oh, never!” exclaimed De Guiche. 

«Why do you say never?” 

“Because it would bea great misfortune for both of us.” 

“In that case, instead of regarding you as simply imprudent, 
I cannot but consider you as absolutely mad. Are you per- 
fectly sure, mind, answer me frankly, that you do not wish her 
whom you love to make any sacrifice for you?” 
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«Yes, yes; quite sure.’ s 

‘‘Love her then at a distance, what matters being present or 
absent, since you expect nothing from her. Lovea portrait, a 
remembrance, a shadow, an illusion, a chimera; be devoted to 
the affection itself, in giving a name to your ideality.” 

“Ah!” 

“You turn away; your servants approach; I shall say no 
more. In good or bad fortune, De Guiche, depend upon 
rant ; 

‘Indeed, I shall do so.” 

“‘Very well; that is all I had to say to you. Spare no pains 
in your person, De Guiche, and look your very best. Adieu.” 

“You will not be present then?” - 

‘“‘No; I shall have a visit to pay in town. Farewell, De 
Guiche.” 

The reception was to take place in the king’s apartment. 
In the first place, there were the queens, then Madame and a 
few ladies of the court who had been selected. A great num- 
ber of courtiers, also carefully selected, occupied the time be- 
fore the dancing commenced in conversing, as people knew 
how to converse in those times. None of the ladies who had 
received invitations appeared in the ballad costumes, as the 
Chevalier de Lorraine had predicted, but many conversations 
took place about the rich and ingenious toilettes designed by 
different painters for the ballet of ‘‘The Demi-Gods,” for thus 
were termed the kings and queens, of which Fontainebleau 
was about to become the Pantheon. Monsieur arrived, hold- 
ing in his hand a drawing representing his character ; he looked 
somewhat anxious; he bowed courteously to the young queen 
and his mother, but saluted Madame almost cavalierly. His 
notice of her and his coldness of manner were observed by all. 
M. de Guiche indemnified the princess by a look of passionate 
devotion, and it must be admitted that Madame, as she raised 
her eyes, returned it to him with usary. It is unquestionable 
that De Guiche had never iooked so handsome, for Madame’s 
glance had had the effect of lighting up the features of the son 
of Marshal Grammont. The king’s sister-in-law felt a storm 
mustering above her head; she felt, too, that, during the whole 
of the day, so fruitful in future events, she had acted unjustly, 
if-not treasonably, towards one who loved her with such a 
depth of devotion. In her eyes the moment seemed to have 
arrived for an acknowledgment to the poor victim of the in- 
justice of the morning. Her beart spoke, and murmured the 
name of De Guiche; the count was sincereJy pitied, and ac- 
cordingly gained the victory over allothers. Neither Orleans, 
nor the king, nor the Duke of Buckingham, was any longer 
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thought of; and De Guiche at that moment reigned without a 
rival. But although the prince also looked very handsome, 
still he could not be compared to the count. It is well known 
-~indeed all women say so—that a very wide difference invari- 
ably exists between the good looks of a lover and a husband’s. 
Besides, in the present case, after Monsieur had left, and after 
the courteous and affectionate recognition of the young queen 
and of the queen-mother, and the careless and indifferent no- 
tice of Madame, which all the courtiers had .remarked; all 
these motives gave the lover the advantage over the husband. 
Monsieur was too great a personage to notice these details. 
Nothing is so certain as a well settled idea of superiority to 
prove the inferiority of the man who has that opinion of him- 
self. The king arrived. Every one looked for what might 
possibly happen, in the glance which began to bestir the world, 
like the brow of Jupiter Tonans. Louis had none of his 
brother’s gloominess, but was perfectly radiant. Having ex- 
amined a greater part of the drawings which were displayed 
for his inspection on every side, he gave his opinion ‘or made 
his remarks upon them, and in this manner made some happy 
and others unhappy by a single word. Suddenly, his glance, 
which was smilingly directed towards Madame, detected the 
silent correspondence which was established between the 
princess and the count. He bit his lip, but when he opened 
them again to utter a few common-place remarks, he said, ad- 
vancing towards the queens :— 

‘‘T have just been informed that everything is now prepared 
at Fontainebleau, in accordance with my directions.” A 
murmur of satisfaction arose from the different groups, and 
the king perceived on every tace the greatest anxiety to receive 
an invitation. ‘:I shall leave to-morrow,” he added. Where- 
upon the profoundest silence immediately ensued. <‘‘And I 
invite,” said the king, finishing, ‘‘all those who are now pre- 
sent to get ready to accompany me.” 

Smiling faces were now everywhere visible, with the excep- 
tion of Monsieur, who seemed to retain his ill-humour. The 
different noblemen and ladies of the court thereupon defiled 
before the king, one after the other, in order to thank his 
majesty for the great honour which had been conferred upon 
them by the invitation. When it came to De Guiche’s turn, 
the king said, ‘‘Ah! M. de Guiche, I did not see you.” 

The Count bowed, and Madame turned pale. De Guiche 
was about to open his lips to express his thanks, when the 
king said, ‘‘Count, this is the season for farming operations 
in the country; Iam sure your tenants in Normandy will be 
glad to see you,” 
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The king after, this severe attack, turned his back to 
the poor lord, whose turn it was now to become pale; he ad- 
vanced a few steps towards the king, forgetting that the king 
is never spoken to except in reply to questions addressed. ‘:I 
have perhaps misunderstood your majesty,” he stammered 
out. The king turned his head slightly, and with a cold and 
stern glance, which plunged like a sword relentlessly into the 
hearts of those under disgrace, repeated, ‘‘I said retire to your 
cstates,’’ and allowing each syllable to fall slowly one by one. 
A cold perspiration bedewed the count’s face, his hands con- 
vulsively opened, and-his hat, which he held between his 
trembling fingres, fell to the gronnd. Louis sought his 
mother’s glance, as though to show her that he was master; 
he sought his brother’s triumphant look, as if to ask him if he 
was Satisfied with the vengeance taken; and lastly, his eyes fell 
upon Madame; but the princess was laughing and smiling with 
Madame de Noailles. She had heard nothing, or rather 
had pretended not to hear at all. The Chevalier de Lorraine 
looked on also, with one of those looks of settled hostility, 
which seemed to give to a man’s glance the power of a lever 
when it raises an obstacle, wrests it away, and casts it toa 
distance. M. de Guiche was left alone in the king’s cabinet, 
the whole of the company having departed. Shadows seemed 
to dance before his eyes. He suddenly broke through the 
fixed despair which overwhelmed him, and flew to hide him- 
self in hisown rooms, where Raoul awaited him, confident in 
his own sad presentiments. 

“Well?” he murmured, seeing his friend enter, bareheaded, 
with a wild gaze and tottering gait. . 

“Yes, yes, it is true,” said De Guiche, unable to utter more, 
and falling uyon the couch, 

“‘And she ?” inquired Raoul. 

“She,” exclaimed his unhappy friend. as he raised his hand, 
clenched in anger towards heaven. ‘‘She!——” 

«‘What did she say and do ?” 

«She said that her dress suited her admirably, and then she 
laughed.” A fit of hysteric laughter seemed to shatter his 
nerves, and he fell backwards, completely overcome. 7 


- 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BATH OF BEAUTY. 
FOR four days, every kind of enchantment brought together 
in the magnificent gardens of Fontainebleau had con- 
verted this spot intoa place of the most perfect enjoyment. 
M. Colbert seemed gifted with ubiquity. In the morning, 
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there were the accounts of the previous night’s expenses to 
settle; during the day, programmes, essays, enlistments, pay- 
ments. M. Colbert had amassed four millions of francs, and 
dispersed them with a prudent economy, Yet the fétes had 
been magnificent; and Colbert could not restrain his delight. 
From time to time, he noticed Madame and the king setting 
forth on hunting expeditions, or preparing for the reception 
of different fantastic personages, solemn ceremonials, which 
had been extemporized a fortnight before, and in which 
Madame’s sparkling wit and the king’s magnificence were 
equally displayed. 

For Madame, the heroine of the féte, replied to the ad- 
dresses of the deputations from unknown races—Garamanths, 
Scythians, Hvperboreans, Caucasians, and Patagonians, who 
seemed to issue from the ground for the purpose of approach- 
ing her with their congratulations; and upon every represen- 
tative of these races the king bestowed a diamond, or some 
other article of great value. Then the deputies, in verses 
more or less amusing, compared the king to the sun, Madame 
to Pheebe, the sun’s sister, and the queen and Monsieur were 
no more spoken of than if the king had married Madame 
Henrietta of England, and not Maria Theresa of Austria. 
The happy pair, hand in hand, imperceptibly pressing each 
other’s fingers, drank in deep draughts the sweet beverage of 
adulation, by which the attractions of youth, beauty, power, 
and love, are enhanced. Every one at Fontainbleau was 
amazed at the extent of the influence which Madame had so rap- 
idly acquired over the king, and whispered among themselves 
that Madame was, in point of fact, the true queen; and, in 
effect, the king proclaimed its truth by his every thought, 
word and look. He formed his wishes, he drew his inspira- 
tions from Madame’s eyes, and his delight was unbounded 
when Madame deigned to smile upon him. And was Ma- 
dame, on her side, intoxicated with the power she wielded, as 
she beheld every one at her feet?—This was a question she 
herself could hardly answer; but what she did know was, that. 
she could frame no wish, and that she felt herself to be per- 
fectly happy. The result of all these changes, the source of 
which emanated from the royal will, was that Monsieur, in- 
stead of being the second person in the kingdom, had, in 
reality, become the third. And it was now far worse than in 
the time when De Guiche’s guitars were heard in Madame’s 
apartments; for, then, at least, Monsieur had the satisfaction 
of frightening those who annoyed him. Since the departure, 
however, of the enemy, who had been driven away by means 
of his alliance with the king, Monsieur had to admit to a burden 
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heavier but in a very different sense, to his formerone. Every 
evening, Madame returned home quite exhausted. Horse-rid- 
ing, bathing in the Seine, spectacles, dinners under the leafy 
covert of the trees, balls on the banks of the grand canal, con- 
certs, etc., etc.; all this would have been sufficient to have 
killed, not a slight and delicate woman, but the strongest por- 
ter. It is perfectly true, that, with regard to dancing, con- 
certs, and promenades, and such matters, a woman is far 
stronger than the most robust porter. But, however great a 
woman’s strength may be, there is a limit.to it, and she can- 
not hold out long under such a system. As for monsieur, he 
had not even the satisfaction of witnessing Madame’s abdica- 
tion of her royalty in the evening, for she lived in the royal 
pavilion with the young queen and the queen-mother. As a 
matter of course, the Chevalier de Lorraine did not quit 
Monsieur, and did not fail to distil his drops of gall into every 
wound the latter received. The result was, that Monsieur— 
who had at first been in the highest of spirits, and completely, 
restored since Guiche’s departure—subsided into his melan- 
choly state, three days after the court was installed at Fon- 
tainebleau. It happened, however, that one day, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the prince, who had risen late, and 
had bestowed upon his toilet more than his usual attention, it 
happened, we repeat, that Monsieur, who had not heard of 
any plans having been arranged for the day, formed the project 
of collecting his own court, and of carrying Madame off with 
him to Moret, where he possessed a charming country house. 
He, accordingly, went to the queen’s pavilion, and was aston- 
ished on entering, to fird none of the royal servants in attend- 
ance. Quite alone, therefore, he entered the rooms, a door 
on the left opening to Madame’s apartment, the one on the 
right to the young queen’s. In his wife’s apartment, Mon- 
sieur was informed, by a sempstress who was working there, 
that everyone had left at eleven o’clock, for the purpose of 
bathing in the Seine, that a grand féte was to be made of the 
expedition, that all the carriages had been placed at the park 
gates, and that they kad all set off more than an hour ago. 
He remained for a moment completely bewildered; then, re- 
covering himself, he went to the stables, found’ the groom, 
asked him for a carriage or a horse, and, upon his replying 
that there was neither the one nor the other, Monsieur 
snatched a long-whip from the hand of a stable-boy, and be- 
gan to pursue the poor devil of a groom all round the servants’ 
courtyard, whipping him all the while, in spite of his cries and 
his excuses; then, quite out of breath, covered with perspira- 
tion, and trembling in every limb, he returned to his own 
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apartments, broke in pieces some beautiful specimens of por- 
celain, and then got into bed, booted and spurred as he was, 
crying ont for some one to come to him. 

At Valvins, beneath the impenetrable shade of flowering 
osiers and willows, which, as they bent down their green 
heads, dipped the extremities of their branches in the blue 
waters, a long flat-bottomed boat, with ladders covered with 
long blue curtains, served asa refuge for the bathing Dianas, 
who, as they left the water, were watched by twenty plumed Ac- 
teons, who, eagerly, and full of desire, galloped up and down the 
mossgrown and perfumed banks of the river. But Diana her- 
self, even the chaste Diana, clothed in her long tunic, was 
less beautiful—less impenetrable, than Madame, as young and 
beautiful as that goddess herself. For, notwithstanding the 
fine tunic of the huntress, her round and delicate knee can be 
seen: and notwithstanding the sonorous quiver, her brown 
shoulders can be detected; whereas, in Madame’s case, a long 
white veil enveloped her, wrapping her round and round a 
hundred times, as she resigned herself into the hands of her 
female attendants, and thus was rendered inaccessible to the 
most indiscreet, as well as to the most penetrating gaze. 
When she ascended the ladder, the poets who were present— 
and all were poets when Madame was the subjeet of discussion 
—the twenty poets who were galloping about, stopped, and 
with one voice exclaimed, that pearls, and not drops of water, 
were falling from her person, to be lost again in the happy 
river. The king, the centre of these effusions, and of this re- 
spectful homage, imposed silence upon those expatiators, for 
whom it seemed impossible to exhaust their raptures, and he 
rode away, from fear of offending, even under the silken 
curtains, the modesty of the woman and the dignity of the 
princess, A blank thereupon ensued in the scene, anda perfect 
silence in the boat. From the movements on board,—from 
the flutterings and agitations of the curtains,—the goings to 
and fro of the female attendants engaged in their duties, could 
be guessed. 

The king smilingly listened to the conversation of the 
courtiers around him, but it could easily be perceived that he 
gave but little, if any, attention to their remarks. In fact, 
hardly had the sound of the rings drawn along the curtain- 
rods announced that Madame was dressed, and that the 
goddess was about to make her appearance, than the king re- 
turning to his former post immediately, and running quite 
close to the river-bank, gave the signal for all those to ap- 
proach whose attendance or pleasure summoned them to 
Madame’s side. The pages hurried forward, conducting the 
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led horses; the carriages, which have remained sheltered un- 
der the trees, advanced towards the tent, followed by a crowd 
of servants. bearers arid female attendants who, while their 
masters had been bathing, had mutually exchanged their ob- 
servations, their critical remarks, and the discussion of mat- 
ters personal to themselves,—the fugitive journal of that 
period, of which no record is preserved, not even by 
the waters, the mirror of individuals, echoes of conversations, 
witnesses whom Heaven has hurried into immensity, as he has 
hurried the actors themselves into eternity. 

A crowd of people swarming upon the banks of the river, 
without reckoning the groups of peasants drawn together by 
their anxiety to see the king and the princess, was, for many 
minutes, the most disorderly, but the most agreeable, medley 
imaginable. The king dismounted from his horse, a move- 
ment which was imitated by all the courtiers, and offered his 
hand to Madame, whose rich riding-habit displayed her fine 
figure, which was set off to great advantage by that garment, 
made of fine woolen cloth, embroidered with silver. Her hair, 
still damp and blacker than jet, hung in heavy masses upon 
her white and delicate neck. Joy and health sparkled in her 
beautiful eyes; composed, and yet full of energy, she inhaled 
the air in deep draughts, under the embroidered parasol, which 
was borne by one of her pages. Nothing could be more charm- 
ing, more graceful, more poetical, than these two figures buried 
under the rose-coloured shade of the parasol; the king, whose 
white teeth were displayed in continual smiles, and Madame, 
whose black eyes sparkled like carbuncles in the glittering re- 
flection of the changing hues of the silk. When Madame ap- 
proached her horse, a magnificent animal of Andalusian breed, 
of spotless white, and affected difficulty in mounting, the king 
took her in his arms in such a manner that Madame’s arm was 
clasped like a circlet of fire around the king’s neck; Louis, as 
he withdrew, involuntarily touched with his lips the arm 
which was not withheld, and the princess having thanked her 
royal equerry, every one sprang to his saddle at the same mo- 
ment, The king and Madame drew aside to allow the car- 
riages, the outriders, and runners to pass by. A fair propor- 
tion of the cavaliers, released from the restraint which etiquette 
had imposed upon them, gave the rein to their horses, and 
darted after the carriages which bore the maids of honour, as 
blooming as so many Oreads around Diana, and the whirlwind, 
laughing, chattering, and noisy, passed onward. ; 

The king and Madame, however, kept their horses in hand 
at a foot-pace. Behind his majesty and his sister-in-law 
eertain of the courtiers—those, at least. who were seriously 
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disposed, or were anxious to be within reach, or under the 
eyes of the king—followed at a respectful distance, restraining 
their impatient horses, regulating their pace by that of the 
king and Madame, and abandoned themselves to all the de- 
light and gratification which is to be found in the conversation 
of clever people, who can, with perfect courtesy, make a 
thousand of the most atrocious remarks about their neighbours. 
In their stifled laughter, and in the little reticences of their 
_ sardonic humour, the poor absentee prince was not spared. 
But they pitied, and bewailed greatly, the fate of De Guiche; 
and it must be confessed that their compassion, as far as he 
was concerned, was not misplaced. The king and Madame 
having breathed their horses, and repeated a hundred times 
over such remarks as the courtiers, who made them talk, 
had suggested to them, set off at a hand gallop, and the shady 
coverts of the forest resounded to the heavy footfall of the 
mounted party. To the conversations beneath the shade of 
trees,—to the remarks made in the shape of confidential 
communications, and to the observations which had been 
mysteriously exchanged, succeeded the noisiest bursts of 
laughter ;—from the very outriders to royalty itself, merriment 
seemed to spread. Every one began to laugh and to shout. 
The magpies and the jays flew away, uttering their guttural 
cries, beneath the waving avenues of the oaks; the cuckoo stayed 
his monotonous cry in the recesses of the forest; the chaffinch 
and tomtit flew away in clouds; while the terrified fawn, and 
other deer, bounded forward from the,midst of the thickets. 
This crowd,spreading wildly joy, confusion and light wherever 
it passed, was preceded, it may be said, to the chateau by its 
own clamour. As the king and Madame entered the village, 
they were both received by the general acclamations of the 
crowd. The princess hastened to look for Monsieur, for she 
instinctively understood that he had been far too long kept 
from sharing in this joy. The king went to rejoin the queens; 
he knew he owed them—one especially—a compensation for 
his long absence. But Madame was not admitted to Mon- 
sieur’s apartments, and she was informed that Monsieur was 
asleep. The king, instead of being met by Maria Theresa 
smilling, as was usual with her, found Anna of Austria in the 
gailery, watching for his return, who advanced to meet him, 
and, taking him by the hand, led him to his own apart- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BUTTERFLY CHASE. 


"THE king, on retiring to his apartments to give some di- 
rections and to arrange his ideas, found on his toilet- 
glass a small note, the hand-writing of which seemed dis- 
guised. He opened it and read: ‘‘Come quickly, I have a 
_thousand things to say to you.” The king and Madame had 
_not been separated a sufficiently long time for these thousand 
things to be the result of the three thousand which they had 
been saying to each other during the route which separated 
Valvins from Fontainebleau. The confused and hurried char- 
acter of the note gave the king a great deal to reflect upon. 
He occupied himself but slightly with his toilette, and set off 
to pay his visitto Madame. The princess, who did not wish 
to have the appearance of expecting him, had gone into the 
gardens with the ladies ot her suite. When the king was in- 
formed that Madame had left her apartments, and had gone 
for a walk in the gardens, he collected all the gentlemen he 
could find, and invited them to follow him. He found the 
princess engaged in chasing butterflies, ona large lawn bor- 
dered with heliotrope and flowering broom. She was looking 
on, as the most adventurous and youngest of her ladies ran to 
and fro, and with her back turned to a high hedge, very im- 
patiently awaited the arrival of the king, to whom she had 
given the rendezvous. The sound of many feet upon the 
gravel-walk made her turn round. Louis XIV was bare- 
headed; he had struck down with his cane a peacock butter- 
fly, which Saint-Aignan had picked up from the ground quite 
stunned. 

“You see, Madame,” said the king as he approached her, 
“that I, too, am hunting for you;” and then, turning towards 
those who had accompanied him, said, ‘‘Gentlemen, see if 
each of you cannot obtain as much for these ladies,” a remark 
which was a signal for all to retire. And thereupon a curious 
spectacle might be observed: old and corpulent courtiers were 
seen running after butterflies, losing their hats as they ran, 
and with their raised canes cutting down the myrtles and the 
furze, as they used to treat the Spaniards, 

The king offered the princess his arm, and they both select- 
ed, asthe centre of observation, a bench with a roofing of 
moss, a hut roughly designed by the modest genius of one of 
the gardeners who had inaugurated the picturesque and the 
fanciful amid the formal style of gardening of that period. 
This sheltered retreat, covered with nasturtiums and climbing 
roses, screened a bench, as it were, so that the spectators, 
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isolated in the middle of the lawn, saw and were seen on évety 
side, but could not be heard, without perceiving those who 
might approach for the purpose of listening, Seated thus, 
the king made a sign of encouragement to those who were 
running about; and then, as if he were engaged with Madame 
in a dissertation upon the butterfly, which he had thrust 

through with a gold pin and fastened on his hat, said to her, 
‘‘How admirably we are placed here for conversation.” 

‘Yes, sire, for I wished to be heard by you alone, and yet 
to be seen by every one.” 

‘And I also,” said Louis. 

‘‘My note surprised you ?” 

‘Terrified me, rather. But what I have to tell you is most 
important.” 

‘It cannot be, sire. Do you know that Monsieur refuses to 
See merry: 

‘Ah Madame! in that case we have both the same thing to 
say to each other.”’ 

‘‘What has happened to you then ?” 

«You wish me to begin.”’ 

‘‘Yes, for I have told you all.” 

“Well, then, as soon as I returned, I found my mother 
waiting for me, and she led me away to her own apart- 
ments,” 

*‘The Queen-mother ?”” said Madame, with some anxiety, 
‘“‘the matter is serious, then ?” 

“Indeed it is, for she told me but, in the first place, 
allow me to preface what I have to say with oneremark. Has 
Phillip ever spoken to you about me ?” 

Often. 

‘‘Has he ever spoken to you about his jealousy ?” 

‘‘More frequently still.” 

‘“Of his jealously of me ?” 

“No, but of the Duke of Buckingham and Count de 
Guiche.”’ 

‘‘Well, madame, his present idea is a jealousy of myself.” 

“Really,” replied the princess, smilingly archly, 

‘And it really seems to me,” continued the king, ‘that we 
have never given any grcund a 

‘‘Never ! at least | have not. But who told you that Philip 
was jealous ?” - 

‘“My mother represented to me that he entered her apart- 
ments like a madman, that he had uttered a thousand com- 
plaints against you, and—forgive me for saying it—against 
your coquetry, It appears that he indulges in injustice too,” 

’“You are very kind, sire.” 
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‘‘My mother soothed him; but he pretended that people 
soothe him too often, and that he had had quite enough of 
ries 

‘‘Would it not better for him not to make himself uneasy in 
any way?” 

“‘The very thing I said.” 

“Confess. sire, that the world is very wicked. Is it possible 
that a brother and sister cannot converse together, or take 
pleasure in each other’s society, without giving riseto remarks 
and suspicions? For, indeed, sire, we are doing no harm, and 
have no intention of doing any.” And she looked at the king 
with that proud and provoking glance which kindles desire in 
the coldest and wisest men.” 

‘‘No,” sighed the king, ‘‘that is true.” 

“You know very well, sire, that if it were to continue, I 
should be obliged to make a disturbance, Do you decide upon 
our conduct, and say whether it has, or has not been perfectly 
correct.” 

“Oh, certainly, perfectly correct.” 

“Often alone together,—for we delight in the same things, 
we might possibly be led away into error, but have we done 
so? I regard you as a brother, and nothing more.”’ The king 
frowned. She continued: 

‘‘Your hand, which often meets my own, does not excite me 
in that agitation and emotion which is the case with those who 
love each other, for instance ¥ 

‘“‘Enough,” said the king, ‘‘enough, I entreat you. You 
have no pity—you are killing me,”’ 

‘‘What is the matter?” 

“In fact, then, you distinctly say you experience no feeling 
when near me.” 

“Oh, sire! I do not say that my affection 

‘‘Enough, Henrietta, I entreat you. If you believe me to 
be marble, as you are, undeceive yourself.” 

“T do not understand you, sire.” 

‘‘Very well,”’ sighed the king, casting down his eyes. ‘‘And 
so our meetings, the pressure of each other’s hand, the looks 
we have exchanged Yes, yes; youare right, and I under- 
stand your meaning,” and he buried his face in his hands, 

“Take care, sire,’ said Madame, hurriedly, ‘‘Count de 
Saint-Aignan is looking at yqu.” 

“Of course,’ said Louis, angrily; ‘‘never even the shadow of 
liberty ! never any sincerity in my'intercourse with any one! I 
imagine I have found a friend, who is nothing but a spy; a dearer 
friend, who is only a—sister!” 

Madame was silent and cast down her eyes. ‘‘My husband 
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is jealous,” she murmured in a tone of which nothing could 
equal its sweetness and its charm. 

«You are right,”’ exclaimed the king, suddenly. 

“You see,” she said, looking at him ina manner tnat set his 
heart on fire, ‘‘You are free, you are not suspected, the peace 
of your house is not disturbed.” 

‘‘Alas!”” said the king, ‘‘as yet you know nothing, for the 
queen is jealous.” 

‘‘Maria Theresa!” 

‘Perfectly mad with jealousy! Philip’s jealousy arises from 
hers; she was*weeping and complaining to my mother, and 
was reproaching us for those bathing parties, which have 
made me so happy.” 

‘‘And me too,” answered Madame by a look. 

‘‘When, suddenly,” continued the king, ‘‘Monsieur, who 
was listening, heard the word ‘banos,’ which the king pro- 
nounced with some degree of bitterness, that awakened his 
attention; he entered the room, looking quite wild, broke in- 
to the.conversation, and began to quarrel with my mother so 
bitterly, that she was obliged to leave him; so that, while you 
have a jealous husband to deal with, I shall have perpetually 
present before me a spectre of jealousy with swollen eyes, a 
cadaverous face, and sinister looks.” 

“‘Poor king,’’ murmured the princess, as she lightly touched 
the royal hand. He retained her hand in his,. and, in order 
to pass it without exciting suspicion in the spectators, who 
were not so much taken up with the butterflies.that they 
could not occupy themselves about other matters, and who 
perceived clearly enough that there was some mystery in the 
king’s and Madame’s conversation, Louis placed the dying 
butterfly before his sister-in-law, and both bent over it as if to 
count the thousand eyes of its wings, or the particles of 
golden dust which covered it. Neither of them spoke; how- 
ever their hair mingled, their breath united. and their hands 
feverishly throbbed in each other’s grasp. Five minutes 
passed by in this manner. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT WAS CAUGHT AFTER THE BUTTERFLIES, 


‘THE two remained for a moment with their heads bent 

down. bowed, as it were, beneath the double thought of 
the love which was springing up in their hearts, and which 
gives birth to so many happy fancies in the imaginations of 
twenty years of age. Madame Henrietta gave a side glance, 
from time to time, at the king. Hers was one of those finely 
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organized natures capable of looking inwardly at itself, as well 
as at others at the same moment. She perceived love lying 
at the bottom of Louis’ heart, as a skilful diver sees a pearl at 
the bottom of the sea. She knew Louis was hesitating, if 
not in doubt, and that his indolent or timid heart required aid 
and encouragement. ‘‘Consequently?” she said, interroga- 
tively, breaking the silence. 

‘‘What do you mean?” inquired Louis, after a moment’s 
pause, 

“I mean, that I shall be obliged to return to the resolution 
I formed on the very day we had a certain explanation 
about Monsieur’s jealousies.”’ 2 

‘‘What did you say to me then?” inquired Louis, with some 
anxiety. a 

“‘Do you not remember, sire?” 

‘Alas! if it be another cause of unhappiness, I shall recol- 
lect it soon enough.” 

‘“‘A cause of unhappiness for myself alone, sire,” replied 
Madame Henrietta; ‘‘but it is necessary, I must submit to it.” 

«-At least, tell me what it is,” said the king. 

«‘Absence.”’ 

«Still that unkind resolve?” 

«Believe me, sire, I have not formed it without a violent 
struggle with myself; it is absolutely necessary that I should 
return to England.” 

“‘Never, never will I permit you to leave France,” exclaimed 
the king. 

«And yet, sire,” said Madame, affecting a gentle yet sorrow- 
ful determination, ‘‘nothing is more urgently necessary; nay, 
more than that, I am persuaded that it is your mother’s de- 
sire that I should do so.” 

“Desire!” exclaimed the king; ‘‘that is a very strange ex- 
pression to use to me. 

“Still,” replied Madame Henrietta, smilingly, ‘‘are you not 
happy in submitting to the wishes of so good a mother?” 

‘‘Enough, I implore you: you rend my very soul, for you 
speak of your departure so tranquilly.”’ 

‘I was not born for happiness, sire,” replied the princess 
dejectedly ; ‘‘and I acquired in early life, the habit of seeing 
my dearest thoughts disappointed.” 

‘(Do you speak truly?” said the king. ‘‘Would your depar- 
ture gainsay any one of your cherished thoughts?” 

“If I were to say ‘yes,’ would you begin to take your mis- 
fortune patiently?” 

‘-How cruel you are! Come, Henrietta, instead of trying to 
contend against Philip’s jealousy by a departure which would 
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kill me ” Henrietta shrugged her shoulders, like a woman 
unconvinced. ‘‘Yes,’”’ repeated Louis, ‘‘which would kill me, 
Isay. Instead of fixing your mind on this departure, does 
not your imagination—or rather your heart—suggest some ex- 
pedient? How can one prove to another that it is wrong to 
be jealous?” 

“Inthe first place, sire, by giving no motive for jealousy ; in 

other words, in loving no one but the one in question.” 

“Oh! I expected you would simply tell me that jealous peo- 
ple are pacified by concealing the affection entertained for the 
object of their jealousy.” 

‘‘Dissimulation is difficult, sire.” 

“Yet it is only by means of conquering difficulties, that any 
happiness is attained. As far as 1 am concerned, I swear I 
will give the lie to those who are jealous of me by pretending 
to treat you like any other woman.”’ 

“‘A bad as well as an unsafe means,’ 
cess, shaking her pretty head. 

“You seem to think everthing bad, dear Henrietta,” said 
Louis, discontentedly. ‘‘You destroy everything I propose. 
Suggest, at least, something else in its stead. Come, try and 
think. I trust implicitly to a woman’s invention. Do you 
invent, in your turn.” 

‘Well, sire, I have hit upon something. Will you listen to 
se 

‘‘Can you ask me? You speak of a matter of life or death 
to me, and then ask if I will listen.” 

‘Well I judge of it by my own case. If my husband in- 
tended to put me on the wrong scent with regard to another 
woman, one thing would reassure me more than anything else: 
seeing that he never took any notice of the woman in ques- 
HO, 

“Exactly. That is precisely what I said just now.” 

‘‘Very well; but in order to be perfectly reassured on the 
subject, I should like to see him devote himself to some one 
else: 

‘“‘Ah! I] understand you,” replied Louis, smiling. ‘But 
confess, dear Henrietta, if the means is at least ingenious, it 
is hardly charitable.” 

‘‘Why so?” 

“In curing the dread of a wound in a jealous person’s mind, 
you inflict one upon his heart. His fear ceases, it is true; but 
the evil still exists; and that seems to me to be far worse,” 

‘“‘Agreed; but he does not detect, he does not suspect the 
real enemy; he does no prejudice to love itself; he concen- 
trates all his strength on the side where his, strength will do 
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no injury to anything or any one, Ina word, sire, my plan, 
which I confess Iam surprised to find you dispute, is mis- 
chievous to jealous‘people, it is true; but to lovers it is full of 
advantage. Besides, let me ask, sire, who, except yourself, 
has ever thought of pitying jealous people? Are they nota 
melancholy set of creatures, always equally unhappy, whether 
with or without cause? You may remove that cause, but you 
do not remove their sufferings. It is a disease which lies in 
the imagination, and, like all imaginary disorders, it is incur- 
able.” 

‘‘Well and judiciously remarked, dear Henrietta,” replied 
the king, smiling. ‘‘I guess that the least of your evils is 
your stay in France. I will allow you to retain this misfor- 
tune; and in order to begin with the cure of the other, I will 
this very day begin to look out for a subject which shall di- 
vert the attention of the jealous members of either sex who 
persecute us both.” 

‘‘Hlush! this time some one is really coming,” said Madame; 
and she stooped down to gather a flower from the tufted sod. 
Some one, in fact, was approaching; for, suddenly a bevy of 
young girls ran down from the top of the hillock, following 
the cavaliers—the cause of this irruption being a magnificent 
grapevine moth, with wings like roseleaves and the owl’s. 
The prey in question had fallen into the net of Mdlle de Ton- 
nay-Charente, who displayed it with some pride to her less 
successful rivals. The queen of her chase had seated herself 
some twenty paces from the bank on which Louis and Mad- 
ame Henrietta were reclining; she leaned her back against a 
magnificent oak-tree entwined with ivy, and stuck the butter- 
fly on the long cane she carried in her hand. La Tonnay- 
Charente was very beautiful and the gentlemen, accordingly, 
deserted her companions, and, under the pretext of compli- 
menting her upon her success, passed in a circle around her. 
The king and the princess looked idly at this scene, as specta- 
tors of maturer age look on at the games of little children. 
‘‘They seem to be amusing themselves, there,” said the king. 

“Greatly, sire; I have always found that people are amused 
wherever youth and beauty are to be found.” 

«‘What do you think of Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente, Henri- 
etta?” inquired the king. ; 

“] think she is rather fair in complexion,” replied Madame, 
fixing in a moment upon the only fault it was possible to find 
in the almost perfect beauty of the future Madame de Monte- 
span. 
paouies fair, yes; but beautiful, I think, in spite of that, 
And she seems to be much sought after, too,” 
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“Oh, that is a matter of course. Lovers flutter from one to 
another. If we had hunted for lovers instead of butterflies, 
you can see, from those who surround her, what successful 
sport we should have had.” 

“Tell me, Henrietta, what would be said if the king were to 
make himself one of those lovers, and let his glance fall in that 
direction? Would some one else be jealous in such a case?” 

On, sire, Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente is a very efficacious 
remedy,” said Madame, with a sigh. ‘‘She would cure a 
jealous man, certainly ; but she might possibly make a woman 
jealous, too.’ 

‘‘Henrietta,” exclaimed Louis, ‘‘you fill my heart with joy! 
Yes, yes; Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente is far too beautiful to 
serve as acloak.” 

‘‘A king’s cloak,” said Henrietta, smiling, ‘‘ought to be 
beautiful.” 

‘“‘Do you advise me to do it, then?” inquired Louis. 

“T! What should I say, sire, except that to give such an 
advice would be to supply arms against myself? It would be 
folly or pride to advise you to take, for the heroine of an as- 
sumed affection, a woman more beautiful than the one for 
whom you pretend to feel real regard.” 

The king tried to take her hand in his own; his eyes sought 
hers; and then he murmured a few words so full of tenderness, 
but pronounced in so low a tone, that the historian, who ought 
to hear everything, could not hear them. Then, speaking 
aloud, he said, ‘‘Do you yourself choose for me the one who 
is to cure our jealous friend? To her then, all my devotion, all 
my attention, all the time that I can spare from my occupa- 
tions, shall be devoted. To her shall go the flower that I may 
pluck for you, the fond thoughts with which you have inspired 
me. Towards her the glance that I dare not bestow upon you, 
and which ought to be able to arouse you from your indiffer- 
ence. .But be careful in your selection, lest, in offering her 
the rose which I may have plucked, I should find myself con- 
quered by yourself; and lest my looks, my hand, my lips, 
should not turn immediately towards you, even were the whole 
world to guess my secret.” 

Whilst the king was speaking, Madame had risen from her 
seat, looked around the greensward, and after a careful and 
silent examination, she called the king to her side, and said : 
“See yonder, sire, upon the declivity of that little hill, near 
that group of Guelder roses, that beautiful girl walking alone, 
her head down. her arms hanging by her side, with her eyes 
fixed upon the flowers which she crushes beneath her feet, 

like one who is lost in thought,” 
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‘‘Mdle. de Valliere do you mean ?” remarked the king. 

‘*Will she not suit you, sire ?” 

“Why, look how thin the poor child is; she has hardly any 
flesh upon her bones,” 

“‘Nay; am I stout, then ?” 

“She is so melancholy.” 

“The greater contrast to myself, who am accused of being 
too lively.” 

“She is lame; look, she had allowed every one to pass by 
her, from the fear of her defect being remarked.’ 

“‘Well, she will not run so fast as Daphne, and will not be 
able to escape Apollo.” 

‘‘Henritta,” said the king, out of temper, ‘‘of all your 
maids of honour, you have really selected for me the one most 
full of defects.” 

“Still, she is one of our maids of honour,” 

“Of course; but what do you mean ?” 

“I mean that, in order to visit this new divinity, you will 
not be able to do so without paying a visit to my apartments, 
and that, as propriety will forbid your conversing with her in 
private, you will be compelled to see her in my circle, and speak 
to me while speaking to her. I mean, in fact, that those who 
may be jealous will be wrong if they suppose you come to my 
apartments for my sake, since you will come there for Mdlle 
de la Valliere.” 

“Oh ! I would accept one of the Furies, if you were to insist 
upon it.’ 

“La Valliere is as gentle as a lamb ; do not fear she will 
ever contradict you when you tell her you love her,” said 
Madame, laughing. 

‘You are not afraid, are you that I shall say too much to 
her 2 

“It would be for my ake.” 

«‘The treaty is agreed to then, and you will coutinue ‘to show 
me the friendship of a brother, the attention of a brother, the 
gallantry of a monarch, will you not ?” 

‘I will preserve for you a heart already become accustomed 
to beat only at your command,” 

“Very well. Do you not see how we have guaranteed the 
future by this means! a 

[sIChoperso; = 

“Will your mother cease to regard me as an enemy?” 

“*V es,/7 

‘‘Will Maria Theresa leave off speaking in Spanish before 
Monsieur, who hasa horror of conversations held in foreign 
language, because he always thinks he is being ill-spoken of; 
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and lastly,” continued the princess, ‘‘will people persist in at- 
tributing a wrongful affection to the king, when the truth is, 
we can be nothing to each other, except such as may arise 
from sympathy, free from all mental reservations?” 

“Yes, yes,’”’ said the king, hesitatingly. ‘But yet other 
things may still be said of us.” 

‘‘What can be said, sire? shall we never be left in tranquil- 
ity?” 

sree nals will say I am deficient in taste; but what is my 
self-respect in comparison with your tranquility?” 

‘In comparison with my honor, sire, and that of our family 
you mean. Besides, believe me, do not be so hastily pre- 
judiced against Louise La Valliére. She is lame, it istrue, but 
she is not deficient in good sense. Moreover, all that the 
king touches is converted into gold.” 

‘‘Well, Madame, be assured of one thing, namely, that I 
am still grateful to you; you might even yet make me pay 
dearer for your stay in France.”’ 

“One last word: You are prudent and judicious, sire; but 
in the present instance you will be obliged to summon to your 
aid all your prudence, and all your judgment.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Louis, laughing, ‘‘from this very evening 
I shall begin to act my part, and you shall see whether | 
am not quite fit to represent the character of a tender swain. 
After luncheon, there will be a promenade in the forest, and 
then there is supper and the ballet at ten o’clock. The ardor 
of my passion shall blaze more brilliantly than the fire-works, 
shall shine more steadily than the lamps of our friend Colbert, 
and so dazzlingly that the queens and Monsieur shall be almost 
blinded by it.” 

‘“‘Take care, sire, take care.” 

“In heaven’s name, what have I done, then?” 

“T shall begin to recall the compliments I paid you just 
now. You, prudent! you, wise! did I say? why, you begin by 
the most reckless inconsistencies! Cana passion -be kindied 
in this manner, like a torch, ina moment? Can a monarch, 
such as you are, without any preparation, fall at the feet of a 
girl like La Valliere?” 

‘Ah! Henrietta, now I understand you. We have not yet 
begun the campaign, and you are plundering me already.” 

‘‘No, I am only recalling you to sane ideas. Let your pas- 
sion be kindled gradually, instead of allowing it to burst forth 
so suddenly. Jove’s thunders and lightnings are heard and 
seen before the palace is set on fire. Everything has its com- 
mencement. If you are so easily excited, no one will believe 
you are really captivated, and every one will think you out of 
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your senses, unless, indeed, the truth itself be not guessed. 
People are not always so foolish as they seem.” 

The king was obliged to admit that Madame was an angel 
for sense, and a devil for sharpness. He bowed, and said: 
“‘Agreed, Madame, I will think over my plan of attack; great 
military men grow pale in meditation upon their strategical 
plans, before they move one of the pawns, which people call 
armies; ] therefore wish to draw up a complete plan of attack, 
for you know, that the tender passion is subdivided in a var- 
iety of ways.” 

“Oh! now we have returned to our proper senses, shall we 
say adieu, sire?” . 

‘‘Alas! it must be so, for, see, we are interrupted.” - 

«Yes, indeed,” said Madame Henrietta, ‘‘they are bringing 
Mdlle. de Tommy-Charente and her butterfly in grand style 
this way.” 

“It is perfectly well understood, then, that this evening 
during the promenade, I am to make my escape into the 
forest, and finding La Valliére without you——” 

«‘T will take care to send her away.” 

“Very well! Iwill speak to her when she is with her com- 
panions, and discharge my first arrow at her.” 

‘Be skilful,’”’ said Madame, laughing, ‘‘and do not miss the 
heart.” 

The princess took leave of the king, and went forward to 
meet the merry troop, advancing with much ceremony, and 
4 great many pretended flourishes of hunting-horns imitated 
with their mouths. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BALLET OF THE SEASONS. 


At the conclusion of the banquet, served at five o’clock, the 

king entered his study, where his tailors were awaiting 
him, for the purpose of trying on the celebrated costume 
representing Spring, the result of much imagination to the 
designers and ornament-workers of the court. As for the 
ballet itself, every person knew the part he had to take in it, 
and how to perform. The king had resolved to make it a 
matter of surprise. Hardly, therefore, had he finished his 
conference, and entered his own apartment, than he desired 
his two masters of the ceremonies, Villeroy and Saint-Aignan, 
to besent for. Both replied that they only awaited his orders, 
and that everything was ready to begin, but that it was 
neccessary to ensure fine weather and a favourable night 
before those orders could be carried out. The king opened 
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his window; the golden hues of evening could be seen in the 
horizon through the vistas of the wood, and the moon, white 
as snow, was already visible in the heavens. Not a ripple 
could be noticed on the surface of the green waters; the 
swans themselves even, reposing with folded wings like ships 
at anchor, seemed penetrated by the warmth of the air, fresh- 
ness of the water, and the silence of the beautiful evening. 
The king, having contemplated the magnificent picture, gave 
the order which Villeroy and Saint-Aignan awaited; but, with 
the view of ensuring the execution in a royal manner, one 
last question was necessary, and Louis XIV. put it to the 
two_ gentlemen, in the following manner—‘‘Have you any 
money?” 

“Sire,” replied Saint-Aignan, ‘‘we have arranged everything 
with M. Colbert.——‘‘Ah! very well!” 

“Yes, sire, and M. Colbert said he would wait upon. your 
majesty, as soon as your majesty should manifest an intention 
of carrying out the fétes, of which he has furnished the pro- 
gramme.” 

‘“‘Let him come in then,” said the king; and as if Colbert 
had been listening at the door for the purpose of keeping him- 
self informed of the conversation, he entered as soon as the 
king had pronounced his name. 

“Ah; M. Colbert,’ said the king, ‘‘Gentlemen, to your 
posts ;” whereupon Saint-Aignan and Villeroy took their leave. 
The king seated himself in an easy chair near the window, 
saying: ‘‘The ballet will take place this evering, M. Colbert.” 

‘“‘In that case, sire, I settle the accounts to-morrow. I 
promised the tradespeople to pay their bills the following day 
to that on which the ballet should take place,” 

‘Very well, M. Colbert, pay them, since you have promised 
to do so.” 

“Certainly, sire; but I must have money to do that.” 

“What! have not the four millions, which M. Fouquet 
promised been sent? I had forgotten to ask you about it.” 

«Sire, they were sent at the hour promised. But the col- 
oured lamps, fireworks, musicians, and cooks have swallowed 
up four millions in eight days to the last penny. Every time 
your majesty directed the banks of the grand canal to be il- 
luminated, as much oil was consumed as there was water in 
the fountains.” 

‘Well, well, M. Colbert; the fact is, then, you have no more 
money.” 

‘I have no more, sire, but M. Fouquet has,” Colbert re- 
plied, his face darkening with a sinister expression of pleasure, 

‘‘What do you mean?” inquired Louis. 
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‘‘We have already made M. Fouquet advance six millions. 
He has given them with too much grace, not to have others 
still to give, if they are required, which is the case at the 
present moment. It is necessary, therefore, that he should 
comply.” 

The king frowned. ‘‘M. Colbert,” said he, accentuating 
the financier’s name, ‘‘that is not the way I understood the 
matter; I do not wish to make use, against any of my servants, 
of a means of pressure which may oppress him and fetter his 
services. In eight days, M. Fouquet has furnished six mil- 
lions, that isa good sum. You want money M. Colbert?” 

«Seven hundred thousand francs, sire..”’ 

“Take them from my private treasure’ Colbert bowed. 
“And,” added Louis, ‘‘as it seems a difficult matter for you, 
notwithstanding your economy, to defray, with so limited a 
sum, the expenses which | intend to incur,I will at once sigh 
an order for three millions.” 

The king took a pen and signed an order immediately, then 
handed it to Colbert. ‘‘Be satisfied, M. Colbert, the plan I 
have adopted is one worthy of a king,” said Louis XIV., who 
pronounced these words with all the majesty he knew how to 
assume in such circumstances; and he dismissed Colbert for 
the purpose of giving an audience to his tailors. 

The order issued by the king was known in the whole of 
Fontainebleau; it was already known, too, that the king was 
trying on his costume, and that the ballet would be danced 
intheevening. The news circulated with the rapidity of 
lightning; during its progress it kindled every variety 
of coquetry, desire, and wild ambition, The king had com- 
pleted his toilette at nine o’clock; he appeared in an open 
carriage decorated with branches and flowers. The queens 
had taken their seats upona platform, erected upon the 
borders of the lake, in a theatre of wonderful elegance, as the 
heavens were unclouded, as not even a breath of air could be 
heard in the wood, and as if nature herself had yielded com- 
placently to the king’s fancies, the back of the theatre had 
been left open; so that, behind the foreground of the scenes, 
could be seen as a background the beautiful sky, glittering 
with stars; the sheet of water, illuminated by the lights which 
were reflected in it; and the bluish outline of the grand 
masses of woods, with their rounded tops. When the king 
made his appearance, the whole theatre was full, and presented 
to the view one vast group, dazzling with gold and precious 
stones; in which, however, at the first glance, no one single 
face could be distinguished. By degrees, as the sight became 
accustomed to so much brilliancy, the rarest beauties ap- 
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peared to the view, as in the evening sky the stars appear one 
by one to him who closes his eyes and then opens them 
again. 

*The theatre represented a grove of trees: a few fauns kicking 
up their cloven feet, were jumping about; a dryad made her 
appearance on the scene, and was immediately pursued by 
them; others gathered round her for her defence, and they 
quarreled as they danced. Suddenly, for the purpose of re- 
storing peace and order, Spring, accompanied by his whole 
court, made his appearance. The Elements, precipitated 
themselves upon the track of the gracious sovereign. The 
Seasons, the allies of Spring, followed them closely to form 
a quadrille, which, after many words of more or less flattering 
import, was the commencement of the dance. The music 
oboes, flutes, and viols, were descriptive of the rural delights. 
The king had already made his appearance, amid thunders of 
applause. He was dressed in a tunic of flowers, which set off 
his easy and well-formed figure to advantage. His legs, the 
best-shaped at the court, were also displayed to great advan- 
tage in flesh-coloured hose, of silk so fine and transparent that 
it seemed almost like flesh itself. The most beautiful pale- 
lilac satin shoes, with bows of flowers and leaves, imprisoned 
his small feet. The bust of the figure was in harmonious 
keeping with the base; the waving hair was floating on his 
shoulders, the freshness of his complexion was enhanced by 
the brilliancy of his beautiful blue eyes, which softly kindled 
all hearts; a mouth with tempting lips, which deigned to open 
in smiles—Such was the prince of the period, who had that 
evening been justly named ‘‘The King of all the Loves.” 
There was something in his carriage which resembled the 
buoyant movements of an immortal, and he did not dance so 
much as seem to soar along. His entrance had produced, 
thererefore, the most brilliant effect. Suddenly the Count 
de Saint-Aignan was observed endeavouring to approach 
either the king or the Princess Royal. She was clothed in a 
long dress, diaphanous and light as the finest network tissue 
from the hands of the skilful Mechlin workers, her knee 
occasionally was revealed beneath the folds of the tunic, 
and her little feet were encased in silken shoes advanced, 
radiant with beauty, accompanied by her Bacchantes. The 
applause continued so long that the count had ample leisure 
to join his master. 

‘‘What is the matter, Saint-Aignan ?” said Spring. 

‘‘Nothing whatever,” replied the courtier, as pale as death; 
“but your majesty has not thought of the Fruits.” 

““YeéS; it is suppressed.” 
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“Far from it, sire; your majesty having given no directions 
about it, the musicians have retained it.” 

‘How excessively annoying,” said the king. ‘This figure 
cannot be performed, since M. de Guiche is absent.” 

‘‘But M. de Guiche is here.”’ 

‘Here ?” replied the king frowning, ‘‘here ? Are you 
sure ?” 

“Yes, sire; and is ready-dressed for the ballet.” 

The king felt himself color deeply, and said, ‘‘You are prob- 
ably mistaken.”’ 

‘So little is that the case, sire, that if your majesty will 
look to the right, you will see him waiting ” 

Louis turned hastily towards the side, and stood almost 
gaping with astonishment as he looked at the count, who 
bowing lowly, approached his majesty with the profoundest 
respect, in his costume. 

«Sire, he said, ‘‘your majesty’s most devoted servant ap- 
proaches to perform a service on this occasion with similar 
zeal to that he has already shown on the field of battle. Your 
majesty in omitting the dance of the Fruits, would be losing 
the most beautiful scene in the ballet. I did not wish to be 
the cause of so great a prejudice to your majesty’s elegance, 
skill, and graceful address; and I have left my tenants in order 
to place my services at your majesty’s commands.” 

Every word fell distinctly, in perfect harmony and eloquence 
upon Louis XIV.’s ears. Their flattery pleased, as much as 
Guiche’s courage had astonished him, and he simply replied, 
“‘T did not tell you to return, count.” 

“Certainly not, sire, but your majesty did not tell me to re- 
main.” 

The king perceived that time was passing away, that if the 
scene were prolonged it might complicate everything, and that 
a single cloud upon the picture would effectually spoil the 
whole. Besides, the king’s heart was filled with two or three 
new ideas; he had just derived fresh inspiration from the elo- 
quent glance of Madame. Her look had said to him, ‘‘Since 
they are jealous of you, divide their suspicions, for the man 
who distrusts two rivals does not distrust either in particular.”’ 
So that Madame, by this clever diversion, decided him, The 
king smiled upon Guiche, who did not comprehend a word of 
Madame’s dumb language, but only remarked that she pre- 
tended not to look at him, and he attributed the pardon which 
had been conferred upon him to the princess's kindness of 
heart. The king seemed pleased with every one present. 
Philip was the only one who did not understand anything 
about the matter. The ballet began; the effect was more than 
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beautiful. When the music, by its bursts of melody, ¢arried 
away these illustrious dancers, when the simple, untutored 
pantomime of that period, far more so on account of the very 
indifferent acting of the august actors, had reached its cul- 
minating point of triumph, the theatre almost shook with the 
tumultuous applause. 

Guiche shone like a sun, but like a courtly sun, resigned to 
filla subordinate part. Disdainful of a success of which Ma- 
dame showed no acknowledgment, he thought of nothing but 

of boldly gaining the marked preference of the princess. She, 
however. did not bestow a single glance upon him, By de- 
grees all his happiness, all his brilliancy subsided into regret 
and uneasiness; so that his limbs lost their power, his arms 
hung heavily by his side, and his head seemed stupefied. The 
king, who had from this moment become in reality the princi- 
pal dancer in the quadrille, cast a look upon his vanquished rival. 
De Guiche soon ceased to sustain even the character of the 
courtier; without applause, he danced indifferently, and very 
soon could not dance at all, by which means the triumph of 
the king and of Madame was assured. 


CHAPTER AIIL 
THE NYMPHS OF THE PARK. 


‘THE king remained for a moment to enjoy a triumph 

as complete as possible. He then turned towards 
Madame, for the purpose of admiring her also. 
Louis thought of Madame, but only after he had carefully 
thought of himself; and she carefully thought of herself, with- 
out bestowing a single thought upon the king. The victim, 
however, of all these royal affections and vanities, was poor 
Guiche. Every one could observe his agitation and prostra- 
~ tion—a prostration which was, indeed, the more remarkable 
since people were not accustomed to see him with his arms 
hanging listlessly by his side, his head bewildered, and his eyes 
with their bright intelligence gone. It rarely happened that 
any uneasiness was excited on his account, whenever a ques- 
tion of elegance or taste was under discussion, and Guiche’s © 
defeat was accordingly attributed by the greater number 
present to his courtier-like tact and ability. But there were 
others—keen-sighted observers are always to be met with at 
court—who remarked his paleness and his altered looks, which 
he could neither feign nor conceal; and their conclusion was, 
that Guiche was not acting the part ofa flatterer. When, how 
ever, the queens had expressed their satisfaction and the spec- 
tators their enthusiasm, the king had retired to his dressing- 
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room to change his costume, and Philip, dressed as a woman, 
as he delighted to do, was. in his turn, dancing about, Guiche, 
who had recovered, approached Madame, who, seated at the 
back of the theatre, was waiting for the second part, and had 
quitted the others for the purpose of creating a sort of solitude 
for herself in the midst of the crowd, to meditate, as it were, 
beforehand, upon chorographic effects; and it will be perfectly 
understood that, absorbed in deep meditation, she did not see, 
or rather she pretended not to see, anything that was passing 
around her. De Guiche, observing that she was alone, near a 
thicket constructed of painted cloth, approached her. Two of 
her maids of honour, dressed as hamadryads, seeing De Guiche 
advance, drew back out of respect, whereupon De Guiche pro- 
ceeded towards the middle of the circle and saluted her royal 
highness; but, whether she did or did not observe his saluta- 
tion, the princess did not even turn her head. A cold shiver 
passed through poor De Guiche; he was unprepared for so 
utter an indifference, for he had neither seen nor been told of 
anything that had taken place, and consequently could guess 
nothing. Remarking, therefore, that hie obeisance obtained 
him no acknowledgment, he advanced one step further, and 
in a voice which he tried, though uselessly, to render calm, 
said, ‘‘I have the honour to present my most humble respects 
to your royal highness.” 

Upon this Madame deigned to turn her eyes languishingly 
towards the comte, observing, ‘‘Ah! M. de Guiche, is that 
you; good day!” 

The count’s patience almost forsook him, as he continued,— 
“Your royal highness danced just now most charmingly.” 

“‘Do you think so?’ she replied with indifference. 

“-Yes; the character which your royal highness assumed is in 
perfect harmony with your own.” 

Madame again turned round, and, looking De Guiche full in 
the face with a bright and steady gaze, said,—‘‘Why so?” 

“You represent a divinity, beautiful, disdainful, and incon- 
stant.” 

Madame remained silent fora moment, with her lips.com- 
pressed, and then observed, ‘‘But count, you, too, are an ex- 
ceHent dancer.” 

‘Nay, Madame, I am only one of those who are never 
noticed, or who are soon forgotten if they ever happen to be 
noticed.” 

With this remark, accompanied by one of those deep sighs 
which affect the remotest fibres of one’s being, his heart bur- 
dened with sorrow and throbbing fast, his head on fire, and his 
gaze wandering, he bowed breathlessly, and withdrew behind 
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the thicket. The only reply Madame condescended to make 
was by slightly raising her shoulders, and, as her ladies of 
honour had discreetly retired while the conversation lasted, she 
recalled them by a look. The ladies were Mdlle.de Tonnay- 
Charente and Mdlle de Montalais. 

“Did you hear what the Count de Guiche said?” the prin- 
cess inquired. 

Nowe 

“It really is very singular,” she continued, in a compassion- 
ate tone, ‘‘how exile has affected poor M. de Guiche’s wit.” 
And then in a louder voice, fearful lest her unhappy victim 
might lose a syllable, she said: ‘‘In the first place he 
danced badly, and then afterwards his remarks were very 
silly.” 

She then rose, humming the air to which she was presently 
coing to dance. De Guiche had overheard everything. The 
arrow had pierced his heart and wounded him mortally. Then, 
at the risk of interrupting the festival, he fled from the scene, 
tearing his beautiful costume of Autumn in tatters, and scat- 
tering, as he went along, the sprigs of vines, mulberry and al- 
mond tress, with all the other artificial attributes of his divin- 
ity. A quarter of an hour afterwards he returned to the thea- 
tre; but it will be readily believed that it was only a powerful 
effort of reason over his great excitement that had enabled it; 
or perhaps, for the heart is so constituted, he fonud it impossi- 
ble even to remain much longer separated from the presence 
of the one who had broken that heart. Madame was finish- 
ing her figure. She saw, but did not look at Guiche, who, 
irritated and furious, turned his back upon her as she passed 
him, escorted by her nymphs, and followed by a hundred 
flatterers. During this time, at the other end of the theatre, 
near the lake, a girl was seated, with her eyes fixed upon one 
of the windows of the theatre, from which were issuing 
streams of light, that of the royal box. As Guiche quitted 
the theatre for the purpose of getting into the fresh air he so 
much needed, he passed close to this figure and saluted ‘her. 
When she perceived the noble she rose, surprised in the midst 
of ideas she was desirous of concealing from herself. Guiche 
stopped as he recognized her, and said hurriedly: ‘‘Good even- 
ing, Mdlle de la Valliére; I am indeed fortunate in meeting 
you.” 

“I, also, M. de Guiche, am glad of this accidental meeting,” 
said the girl, as she was about to withdraw. 

‘Pray do not leave me,” said Guiche stretching out his hand 
towards her, ‘‘for you would be contradicting the kind words 
you have just pronounced. Remain. I implore you; the even- 
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ing is most lovely. You wish to escape from this tumult, and 
prefer your own society. Well, I can understand it; all wo- 
men who are possessed of any feeling do, and you can never 
find them dull or lonely when removed from the giddy vortex 
of these exciting amusements. Oh! Heavens!” he exclaimed 


suddenly. 

‘‘What is the matter, my lord?” inquired La Valliare, with 
some anxiety. ‘‘You seem agitated.”’ 

ECton, NOs 


‘Will you allow me, M. de Guiche, to return you the thanks 
I had proposed to offer you on the very first opportunity. It 
is to your recommendation, I am aware, that I owe my ad- 
mission among the number of Madame’s maids of honour,” 

“Indeed! Ah! I remember now, and I congratulate my- 
self. Do you love any one?” 

“1” exclaimed Louise. 

“Forgive me, I hardly know what I am saying; a thousand 
times forgive me; Madame was right, quite right, this brutal 
exile has completely turned my brain.” 

«And yet there cannot be a doubt the king received you 
kindly, for, in fact, you have returned without his permission. 

«Quite true, and I believe you are right. But have you not 
seen M. de Bragelonne here?”’ 

La Valliére started at the name. ‘‘Why do you ask?” she in- 
quired, 

‘‘Mave I offended you again?” said Guiche. ‘‘In that case 
I am indeed unhappy, and greatly to be pitied.” 

“Yes, very unhappy, and very much to be pitied, M. de 
Guiche, for you seem to be suffering terribly.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, why have I not a devoted sister, ora 
true friend, such as yourself?” 

‘You have friends, M. de Guiche, and the Viscount de 
Bragelonne, of whom you spoke just now, I belive, one of 
them.” 

“‘Yes, yes, you are right, he is one of my best friends. 
Farewell, Mdlle de la Valliére, farewell.” And he fled, like 
one possessed, along the banks of the lake. His dark shadow 
glided, lengthening, as it disappeared among the illuminated 
yews and glittering undulations of the water. Louise looked 
after him, saying,—‘‘Yes, yes; he, too, is suffering, and I be- 
gin to understand why.” ; 

She had hardly finished when her companions, Montalais 
and Tonnay-Charente, ran forward. They were released from 
their attendance, and had changed their costumes of nymphs; 
delighted with the beautiful night, and the success of the 
evening, they returned to look after their companion. 
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‘‘What, already here!” they said to her. ‘‘We thought we 
should be the first at the rendezvous.” 

‘‘I have been here this quarter of an hour,” replied Louise. 

“Did not the dancing amuse you?””——‘‘No.” 

‘‘But surely the whole spectacle?” 

“‘No more than the dancing. As far as a spectacle is con- 
cerned, I much prefer that which these dark woods present, 
in whose depths can be seen, now in one direction and again 
in another, alight passing by, as though it were an eye, bright 
red in colour, sometimes open, at others closed.” 

‘Louise is quite a poet,” said Tonnay-Charente. 

‘In other words,” said Montalais, ‘‘she is insupportable. 
Whenever there is a question of laughing a little, or of amus- 
ing ourselves with anything, Louise begins to cry; whenever 
we girls have reason to cry, because, perhaps, we have mis- 
laid our dresses, or because our vanity has been wounded, or 
our costume fails to produce any effect, she laughs.” 

‘‘As far as am concerned, that is not my character,” said 
Mdlle de Tonnay-Charante. ‘‘I am a woman, there are few 
like me; whoever loves me, flatters me: whoever flatters me, 
pleases me; and whoever pleases a 

“Well!” said Montalais, ‘‘you do not finish.” 

“Tt is too difficult,” replied Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente, 
laughing loudly. ‘‘Do you, who are so clever, finish for 
mena 

‘‘And you, Louise?” said Montalais, ‘‘does any one please 
youe” 

“That isa matter which concerns no one but myself,” 
replied the girl, rising from the mossy bank on which she had 
been reclining during the whole time the ballet had lasted. 
«‘Now, ladies, we have agreed to amuse ourselves to-night 
without any one to overlook us. We are three in number, we 
like one another, and the night is lovely; look yonder do you 
not see the moon slowly rising, silvering the topmost branchés 
of the chestnuts and the oaks? Oh! beautiful walk! dear 
liberty! the beautiful soft turf of the woods, the happiness 
which your friendship confers npon me! let us walk arm-in-arm 
towards those large trees. Out yonder all are at this moment 
seated at table and fully occupied, or preparing to adorn 
themselves for a set and formal promenade; horses are being 
saddled or harnessed to the carriages—the Queen’s mules or 
Madame’s four white ponies. As for ourselves, we shall soon 
reach some retired spot where no eye can see us and no step 
fellow ours. Do you not remember, Montalais, the woods of 
Chaverney and of Chambord, and the numberless poplars of 
Blois, where we exchanged some of our mutual hopes?” 
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» “And many confidence also?” Sesame 

“Well,” said Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente, ‘I also think a 
good deal; but I take care a 

‘To say nothing,” said Montalias, ‘‘so that when Mdlle, de 
Tonnay-Charente thinks, Athenais is the only one who 
knows it.” 

‘‘Hush!” said Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente. ‘I hear steps 
approaching from this side.” 

“Quick, quick, then, among the high reed-grass,” said 
Montalais, ‘‘stoop Athenais, you are so tall.” 

La Tonnay-Charente stooped as she was told, and, almost 
at the same moment they saw two gentlemen approaching, 
their heads bent down, walking arm-in-arm, on,the fine gravel- 
walk running parallel with the bank. The girls had in- 
deed, made themselves small for nothing was to be seen of 
them. 

“It is M. de Guiche,” whispered Montalais in Tonny- 
Charente’s ear. 

‘‘Itis M. de Bragelonne,” whispered the latter to Louise. 

The young men approached still closer, conversing in 
animated voices. ‘‘She was here just now,” said the count, 
‘if [had only seen her, I should have declared it to be a 
vision, but I spoke to her.” 

«You are positive, then?” 

“‘Yes; but perhaps I frightened her.” 

‘In what way?” 

“Oh! I was still half mad, at what you know, so that she 
could hardly have understood what I was saying, and must 
have become alarmed.” 

“Oh!” said Bragelonne, ‘‘do not make yourself uneasy; she 
is all kindness, and will excuse you; she is clear-sighted, and 
will understand.” 

“Yes, but if she should have understood. and understood 
too well, she may talk.” 

“You do not know Louise, count,’’ said Raoul. ‘‘Louise 
possesses every virtue, and has not a single fault.” And the 
two passed on, and, as they proceeded, their voices were soon 
lost in the distance. 

“How is it, Louise,” said Mdle. de Tonnay-Charente, ‘‘that 
Bragelonne spoke of you as Louise ?” . 

«‘We were brought up together,”’ replied Louise, blushing; 
“M. de Bragelonne has honoured me by asking my hand in 
marriage, but, it seems the king will not consent to the 
marriage.” 

-‘Eh ? what has the king to do with it ?” exclaimed Aure 
sharply. ‘Good gracious !has the king a right to interfere 
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in matters of that kind ? ‘Politics are politics’ as old Mazarin: 
used to say: ‘but love is love.’ If, therefore, you love Brage- 
lonne marry him—I give my consent.” 

Athenais began to laugh. 

“Oh, I speak seriously,” replied Montalais, ‘‘and my 
opinion in this case is quite as good as the king’s, I suppose, 
is it not, Louise ?” 

“Come,” said La Va llire, ‘‘these gentlemen have passed; 
let us take advantage of our being alone to cross the open 
ground, and so take refuge in the woods.” 

“So much the better,’ said Athenais, ‘‘because I see the 
_ torches setting out from the chateau and the theatre, which 
seem preceding some person of distinction.” 

‘Let us run, then” said all three. And, gracefully lifting 
up the long skirts of the silk dresses, they lightly ran across 
the open space between the lake and the thickest covert of 
the park. Montalais, agile as a deer, Anthenais eager as a 
a young wolf, bounded through the dry grass, and, now and 
then, some bold Acteon might, by the aid of the faint light, 
have perceived their limbs purely and strikingly shaped, some- 
what displayed beneath the heavy outline of their satin petti- 
coats. La Valliere, more refined and less bashful, allowed 
her dress to flow around her; retarded also by the lameness of 
her foot, it was not long before she called out to her compan- 
ions to halt, and, left behind, she obliged them both to wait 
for her. 

At this moment, a man, concealed in a dry ditch full of 
young willow saplings; scrambled quickly up its shelving side, 
and ran off in the direction of the chateau. The three girls, 
reached the outskirts of the park, every path of which they 
well knew. The ditches were bordered by high hedges full 
of flowers, which on that side protected the foot passen- 
gers from being intruded upon by the horses and carriages. 
In fact, the sound of the royal carriages could be heard in the 
distance upon the hard dry roads, followed by the mounted 
escort. Distant music was heard in response, and when the 
soft notes died away, the nightingale, with his song full of 
pride, poured forth his melodious chants, and his most com- 
plicated, learned, and sweetest compositions, to those who 
he perceived had met heneath the thick covert of the woods. 
Near the songster, in the dark background of the large trees, 
could be seen the glistening eyes of an owl, attracted by the 
harmony. Inthis way the gala, for the whole court was a 
show also for the mysterious inhabitants of the forest; for 
certainly the deer from the brake, the pheasant on the branch, 
the fox in the hole were all listening. One could realize the 
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life led by this nocturnal and invisible population from the 
restless movements which suddenly took place among the 
leaves. Our sylvan nymphs uttered a slight cry, but reassured 
immediately afterwards, they laughed, and resumed their walk. 
In this manner they reached the royal oak, the venerable relic 
of an oak which in its earlier days had listened to the sighs 
of Henry the Second for the beautiful Diana of Poictiers, 
and later still to those of Henry the Fourth for 
the lovely Gabrielle d’Estrees. Beneath this oak the 
gardeners had piled up the moss and. turf in such a 
manner that never had a seat more luxuriously reposed the 
wearied limbs of any monarch. The trunk of the tree, some- 
what rough to recline against, was sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the three girls, whose voices were lost among the 
branches, which stretched downwards towards the trunk, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNDER THE ROYAL OAK. 


"THE softness of the air, the stillness of the foliage, tacitly 

imposed upon these girls an engagement to change im- 
mediately their giddy conveasation for one of a more serious 
character. She, indeed, whose disposition was the most 
lively,—Montalais—was the first to yield to its influence; and 
she began by heaving a deep sigh, and saying: ‘‘What happi- 
ness to be here alone, and at liberty, with every right to be 
frank, especially towards each other.” 

“Yes,” said Tonnay-Charente; ‘‘for the court, however bril- 
liant it may be, has always some falsehood concealed beneath 
the folds of its velvet robes, or beneath the blaze of its dia- 
monds.” 

“I,” replied La Valliére, ‘‘I never tell a falsehood; when I 
cannot speak the truth, I remain silent.” 

«You will not remain long in favour,” said Montalais; ‘‘it is 
not here, as it was at Blois, where we told the dowager all our 
little annoyances,and longings. There were days when the prin- 
cess remembered that she had been young, and whoever talked 
with her found in her a sincere friend. She related to us her 
flirtations with the prince, and wetold her of the flirtations 
she had had with others, or. at least, the rumours spread 
abroad. Poor woman, sosimple-minded! she laughed at them, 
as we did. Where is she now?” bx 

“Ah, Montalais,-—laughter-loving Montalais!”’ cried La Val- 
lire; ‘‘you see you are sighing again; the woods inspire you, 
and you are almost reasonable this evening, ; 

“You ought not, either of you,” said Athenais, ‘‘to regret 
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the court at Blois so much, unless you do not feel happy with 
us. A court is a place where men and women resort to talk 
of matters which mothers, guardians, and especially confessors 
so severely denounce.” 

“Oh, Athenais!’’ said Louise, blushing. 

‘«‘Athenais is frank to-night,” said Montalais;‘‘let us avail 
ourselves of it.” 

“Yes, let us take advantage of it; for this evening I could 
divulge the dearest secrets of my heart.” 

«Ah, if the Marquis de Montespan were here!” said Mon- 
talais. 

«‘Do you think that I care for De Montespan?” murmured 
the beautiful girl, 

«‘He is handsome, I believe?” 

“Yes; and that is no small advantages in my eyes. I will go 
further, and say that, of all the men whom one sees here, he 
is the handsomest and the most——’’ 

«‘What was that?” said La Valliére, starting suddenly from 
the mossy bank. 

‘‘A deer which hurried by, perhaps.” 

«Tam only afraid of men,”’ said Athenais. 

‘‘When they do not resemble M. de Montespan.” 

«A truce to this raillery. Montespan is attentive to me, but 
that does not commit me in any way. Is not M. de Guiche 
here—he who is so devoted to Madame?” 

‘Poor fellow!” said La Valliére. 

‘“‘Why poor? Madame is sufficiently beautiful, and of suffi- 
ciently high rank, I suppose?” 

La Valliére shook her head sorrowfully, saying: ‘‘When one 
loves, it is neither beauty nor rank; when one loves, it should 
be the heart, or the eyes only, of him, or of her, whom one 
loves.” : 

' Montalais began to laugh loudly. ‘‘Heart, eyes!” she said; 
‘oh, sugar-plums !"’"——, ‘“‘I speak for myself,’ replied La 
Valliére. 

‘‘Noble sentiments,” said Athenais, with an air of patronage, 
but with indifference. 

‘‘Are they not your own?” said Louise. 

‘Perfectly so; but, to continue, how can one pity a man 
who bestows his attentions upon such a woman as Madame? 
If any disproportion exists, it is on the count’s side.” 

“Oh! no, no,” returned La Valliére; ‘‘it is on Madame’s 
side,”’ 

“Explain yourself.” 

‘I will. Madame has not even a wish to know what love 
is, She diverts herself with the feeling, as children do with 
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fireworks, of which a spark might set a palace on fire. It 
makes a display, and that is all she cares about. Besides, 
pleasure and love form the tissue of which she wishes her life 
to be woven. M. de Guiche will love this illustrious person- 
age, but she will never love him.”’ 

Athenais laughed disdainfully. ‘Is there a real love?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Where are the noble sentiments you just now uttered? 
Does not a woman’s virtue consist in the courageous refusal of 
every intrigue which might compromise her? A properly- 
regulated woman, endowed with a generous heart, ought to 
look at men, make herself loved, adored even, by them, and 
say, at the very utmost, but once in her lise, ‘I begin to think 
that I ought not to have been what I am;I should have de- 
tested this one less than others.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Therefore,”’ exclaimed La Valliére, ‘that is what M. de 
Montespan has to expect.” 

“Certainly, he as well as every one else. What! have I not 
said that 1 admit he possesses a superiority, and would not 
that be enough? My dear child, a woman is a queen during 
the whole period nature permits her to enjoy sovereign power 
—from fifteen to thirty-five years of age. After that, we are 
free to have a heart, when we only have that left im 

-‘Oh, oh!” murmured La Valliére. 

“Excellent!” cried Montalais; ‘‘a masterly woman. Athenais, 
you will make your way in the world.” 

‘‘Do you not approve of what I say?” 

‘‘Completely,” replied her laughing companion. 

“You are not serious, Montalais?”’ said Louise. 

“Yes, yes; 1 approve everything Athenais has just said; 
only I cannot carry it out. Ihave the firmest principles; I 
form resolutions beside which the laws of the Stadtholder and 
of the King of Spain are child’s play; but, when the moment 
arrives to put them into execution, nothing comes of 
them.” 

“Your courage fails,’’ said Athenais, scornfully. 

‘‘Miserably so.” 

“Great weakness of nature,” returned Athenais. ‘‘But at 
least you make a choice.” ' 

“Why, no. It pleases fate to disappoint me in eveything; 
I dream of emperors, and I find only u 

‘‘Aure, Aure!’”’ exclaimed La Valliére, ‘‘for pity’s sake, do 
not, for the pleasure of saying something witty, sacrifice those 
who love you with such devoted affection.” 

“Oh, I do not trouble myself about that; those who love 
me are sufficiently happy that I do not dismiss them alto- 
gether. So much the worse for myself if 1 have a weakness 
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for any one} but so much the worse for others if I reveng my- 
self upon them for it.” 

«You are right,” said Athenais, ‘‘and perhaps you, too, will 
reach the same goal; in other words, young ladies, what is 
termed being a coquette. Men, who are very silly in most 
things, are particularly so in confounding, under the term of 
coquetry, a woman’s pride, and herfickleness. I, for instance, 
am proud, that is to say, impregnable; I treat my admirers 
harshly, but without any pretension toretainthem. Men call 
me a coquette, because they are vain enough to think I care 
for them. Other women—Montalais, for instance—allow 
themselves to be influenced by flattery; they would be lost 
were it not for that most fortunate principle of instinct which 
urges them to change suddenly, and punish the man whose 
devotion they had so recently accepted.” ‘ 

‘A very learned dissertation,” said Montalais in a tone of 
thorough enjoyment. 

“It is odious!” murmured Louise. 

‘‘Thanks to this sort of coquetry, for indeed, that is genuine 
coquetry,” continued La Tonnay-Charente; ‘‘the lover who, a 
little while since, was puffed up with pride, in a minute after- 
wards, is suffering at every pore of his vanity and self-esteem. 
He was, perhaps, already beginning to assume the airs of a 
conqueror, but now he recedes; he was about to assume an 
air of protection towards us, but he is obliged to prostrate 
himself once more. The result of all which is, that, instead 
of having a husband who is jealous and troublesome, from re- 
straint in his conduct towards us, we have a lover always 
trembling in our presence, fascinated by our attractions, and 
submissive; and for this simple reason, that he finds the same 
woman never the same. Be convinced, therefore, of the ad- 
vantages of coquetry. Possessing that, ore reigns a queen 
among women in cases where Providence has withheld that 
faculty of holding one’s heart and mind in check.” 

‘‘How clever you are,” said Montalais, ‘‘and how well you 
understand the duty women owe themselves.’’ 

“Tam only settling a case of individual happiness,” said 
Athenais, modestly; ‘‘and defend myself, like all weak, loving 
dispositions, against the oppression of the stronger.” Louise 
did not say a word. 

‘‘Does she not approve of what we are saying?” 

‘‘Nay; only I do not understand it,” said Louise. ‘You 
talk like those who would not be called upon to live in this 
world of ours,” 

‘-And very pretty your world is,” said Montalais. 

“A world,” returned Athenais, ‘‘in which men worship a 
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le until she has fallen,—or insult her when she has 
allen.” 

“Who spoke to you of falling?” said Louise. 

“Yours is a new theory, then; will you tell us hos you in- 
“end to resist yielding to temptation, if you allow yourself to 
be hurried away by feelings of affection?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young girl, raising towards the dark 
heavens her beautiful eyes filled with tears, -‘if you did but 
know what a heart was, I would explain, and would convince 
you; a loving heart is stronger than all your coquetry, and 
more powerful than all your pride. A woman is never truly 
loved, I believe; a man never loves with idolatry, except he 
feels himself loved in return. Let old dupes fancy themselves 
adored by coquettes. Young men know what they are, with- 
out any mistakes; granting that one may entertain a longing 
to the point of rage for the coquette, it is all—for you see J 
leave you a wide field; she may madden but not enthral. 
Love, such as I conceive it, is an incessant, complete, and 
perfect sacrifice; but not that of one only of the two united. 
It is the perfect abnegation of two who are desirous of blend- 
ing their beings into one. IfI ever love I shall implore my 
lover to leave me free and pure; I will tell him, what he will 
understand, that my heart was torn by my refusal, and he, in 
his love for me, aware of the magnitude of my sacrifice,—he, 
in his turn, I say, will show his devotion for me,—will respect 
me, and will not seek my ruin, to insult me when I shall have 
fallen, as you said just now, when uttering your blasphemies 
against love, such as I understand it. That is my idea of 
love. And now you will tell me, perhaps, that my lover will 
despise me; I defy him to do so, unless he be the vilest of 
men, and my heart assures me that such a man I should not 
‘choose. A look from me will repay him for the sacrifices he 
makes or it will inspire him with virtues which he would never 
think he possessed.” ; 

«“‘But Louise,” exclaimed Montalais, ‘‘you tell us this, and 
do not carry it into practice, You are adored by Raoul de 
Bragelonne, who worships you on his knees. The poor fellow 
is made the victim of your virtue, just as he would be—nay, 
more than he would be even, of my coquetry, or of Athenais’s 

ride” 
if “This is simply a different shade of coquetry,” said Athen- 
ais; ‘‘and Louise, I perceive, is a coquette without knowing 
iy 

“Oh!” said La Valliére. 

“Yes, you may call it instinct, if you please, keenest sensi- 
bility, exquisite refinement of feeling, perpetual display of un- 
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restrained outbreaks of affection which end in nothing. It is 
very artful too, and very effective. I should even, now that 1 
reflect on it, have preferred this system of tactics to my own 
pride, for waging war with members of the other sex, because 
it offers the advantage sometimes of thoroughly convincing 
them: but, at the present moment, without utterly condemn- 
ing myself, I declare it to be superior to the simple coquetey 
of Montalais.” And the two girls began to laugh. 

La Valliére alone perserved a silence, and quietly shook her 
head. Then, a moment after, she added, ‘‘If you were to tell 
me in the presence of a man, but a fourth part of what you 
have just said, or even if I were assured that you think it, I 

‘should die of shame and grief where I am now.” 

“‘Very well; die, tender little darling,’’ replied Mdlle de 
Tonnay-Cherente; ‘‘for, if there are no men here, there are at 
least two women, your own friends, who declare you to be 
attainted and convicted of being a coquette from instinct; in 
other words, the most dangerous kind which the world pos- 
sesses.”” 

“Oh girls!” replied La Valliére, blushing, and almost ready 
to weep. Her two companions again burst out laughing. 

“Very well! I shall ask Bragelonne to tell me,” 

«‘Bragelonne, who is as courageous as Cesar, andas clever 
and witty as M. Fouquet. Poor fellow ! for twelve years 
he has known you, loved you, and yet—one can hardly be- 
lieve it—he has never even kissed the tips of your fingers.”’ 

‘Tell us the reason of this cruelty, you who are all heart,” 
said Athenais to La Vallierc. 

«I will explain it in a single word—virtue. You will per- 
haps deny the existence of virtue ?” 

«Come, Louise, tell us the truth,” said Aure, taking her by 
the hand. 

‘‘What do you wish me to tell you ?” cried La Valli re. 

‘‘Whatever you like; but it will be useless for you to say 
anything, for I persist in my opinion ofyou. A coquette from 
instinct; in other words, as I have already said, and | say 
it again, the most dangerous of all,” 

“‘Oh ! no, no; for pity’s sake do not believe that !” 

«‘What ! twelve years of extreme severity.” 

«‘How can that be, since twelve years ago J was only five 
years old. The freedom of the child surely cannot be added 
to the girl’s account.” 

‘‘Well ! you are not seventeen ; three years instead of twelve. 
during those three years you have remained constantly and 
unchangeably cruel. Against you are arrayed the silent 
shades of Blois, the meetings when you diligently conned the 
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starstogether, the evening wanderings beneath .the plantain- 
trees, his impassioned twenty years speaking to your fourteen 
summers; the fire of his glances addressed to yourself.” 

-‘Yes, yes; but so it is!” 

«Tell us something credible, and we will believe you,” 

«Yet if you were to suppose that I thought I was in love, 
and that I am not.” 

«‘What! not in love!’ 

“If | have acted in a different manner to what others do 
when they are in love, it is because I do not love; and because 
my hour has not yet come.” ‘ 

“Louise, Louise,” said Montalais, ‘‘take care, or I will re- 
mind you of the remark you made just now. Raoul is not 
here; do not overwhelm him while he is absent; be charitable, 
and if, on closer inspection, you think you do not love him, 
tell him so, poor fellow !” and she began to laugh. 

“‘Louise pitied M. de Guiche just now,” said Athenais 
-‘would it be possible to detect the explanation of the indiffer- 
ence for the one in this compassion for the other?” 

“Say what you please,” said La Valliére, sadly ‘‘upbraid 
me as you like, since you do not understand me.” 

«Oh! oh!” replied Montalais, ‘‘temper, sorrow ‘and tears 
we are laughing, Louise, and are not, I asure you, quite the 
monsters you suppose. Look at the proud Athenais, as she 
is called; she does not love M. de Montespan, it is true, but 
she would be in despair if he were not to love her. Look at 
me; I laugh at M. Malicorne. but the poor fellow whom I laugh 
at knows very well when he may be permitted to press his 
lips upon my hand. And yet the elder of us is not twenty yet. 
What a future for us!” 

«Silly, silly girls!’ murmured Louise. 

«You are quite right,”’ said Montalais; ‘‘and you alone have 
spoken words of wisdom.” 

«I do not dispute it,” replied Athenais, ‘‘And soit is posi- 
tive you do not love poor M. de Bragelonne?”’ 

, ‘Perhaps, she does,” said Montalais; ‘‘she is not yet quite 
sureof it. But, in any case, listen, Athenais: if M. de Brage- 
lonne becomes free, I will give you a little friendly advice; 
look at him well before you decide in favour of M. de Monte- 
span.” 

= Ob! in that way of considering the subject, M. de Brage- 
lonne is not the only one whom one could look at with pleas- 
ure; M. de Guiche for instance has his value also,” 

‘He did not distinguish himself this evening,” said Mon- 
talais; ‘‘and I know from very good authority that our mis- 
tress thought him unbearable.” 
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““M. de Saint-Aignan produced a most brilliant effect, and 
I am sure that more than one person who saw him dance this 
evening will not soon forget him. Do you not think so, La 
Valliére?”’ . 

‘‘Why do you ask me? I did not see him, nor do I know 
him.” 

‘‘What! you did not see M. de Saint-Agnan? Now, among 
all those gentlemen whom you saw, which do you prefer?” 

“I prefer no one; I thought them all about the same.” 

“(Do you mean, then, that among that brilliant assembly, 
the first court in the world, no one pleased you?” 

“I do not say that.” 

“Tell us, then, who your ideal is?” 

“Tt is not an ideal being.” 

“‘He exists, then?” : 

“In very truth,” exclaimed La Valliére, aroused and excited, 
“T cannot understand you at all. What! you have a heart as 
I have, eyes as I have, and yet you speak of those nobles when 
the king was there.” These words, uttered in a precipitate 
manner, and in an agitated, fervid tone of voice, made her 
two companions, between whom she was seated, exclaim in a 
manner which terrified her, ‘‘The king.” 

La Vatliére buried her face in her hands. ‘‘Yes,” she mur- 
mured; ‘‘The king! the king! Have you ever seen any one to 
be compared to the king?” 

“You were right just now in saying you had excellent eyes, 
Louise, for you see a great distance; too far indeed. Alas! 
the king is not the one upon whom our poor eyes have a right 
to be fixed.” 

«That is too true,” cried La Valliére; ‘‘it is not the privilege 
of all eyes to gaze upon the sun; but I will look upon him, 
even were I to be blinded in doing so.”” At this moment, and 
as though caused by the words which had just escaped La 
Valliére’s lips a rustllng ot leaves, and of that which sounded 
like some silken material, was heard behind the adjoining 
bush. The girls hastily rose, almost terrified out of their 
senses. They distinctly saw the leaves move, without observ- 
ing what it was that stirred them. 

“It is a wolf or a wild boar,” cried Montalais: ‘‘fly! fly!’ 
The three girls, in the very extremity of terror, fled by the 
first path which presented itself, and did not stop until they 
had reached the verge of the wood. There, breathless, lean- 
ing against each other, feeling their hearts throb wildly, they 
endeavoured to collect their senses, but could only succeed 
in doing so after the lapse of some minutes. Perceiving at 
last the lights from the windows, they decided to walk towards 
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them. La Valliére was exhausted with fatigue, and Aure and 
Athenais were obliged to support her. 

“‘We have escaped well,” said Montalais. 

“I am greatly afraid,” said La Valliére, ‘‘that it was some- 
thing worse than a wolf, For my part, and I speak as I think 
I should have preferred to have run the risk of being devoured 
alive by some wild animal than to have been listened to and 
overheard. Fool, fool, that I am! How could I have thought, 
how could I have said what I did.” And saying this, her head 
bowed like the head of a reed; she felt her limbs fail, and all 
her strength abandoning her, she glided almost inanimate 
from the arms of her companions, and sank down upon the 
grass. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE KING’S DISQUIET. 


| ats us leave poor La Valliére, who had fainted in the arms 
of her two companions, and return to the precincts of 
the royal oak. The girls had hardly run twenty paces, when 
the sound which had so much alarmed them was renewed 
among the branches. A man’s figure might indistinctly be 
perceived, and putting the branches of the bushes aside, he ap- 
peared upon the verge of the wood, and perceiving that the 
place was empty, burst out into a peal of laughter. This young 
and handsome man immediately made a sign to another, who 
thereupon made his appearance. 
«‘Well. sire,” said the second figure, advancing timidly, ‘‘has 
your majesty put our young sentimentalists to flight.” 
“It seems so,” said the king, ‘‘and you can show yourself 
without fear.’ 
‘“‘This is a most fortunate meeting, sire; and, if I dared of- 
fer an opinion to your majesty, we ought to follow them.” 
“They are far away by this time.” 
‘‘They would easily allow themselves to be overtaken, es- 
pecially if they knew who were following them.” 
«‘What do you mean by that, coxcomb that you are?” 
~«‘Why, one of them seems to have taken a fancy to me, and 
another compared you to the sun.” 
“The greater reason why we should not show ourselves, 
Saint-Aignan. The sun does not show in the night-time.” 
“Upon my word, sire, your majesty seems to have very little 
curiosity. In your place, I should like to know who are the 
two nymphs, or dryads, who have so good an opinion of us.” 
“I shall know them again very well, I assure you, without 
running after them.” 
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‘‘By what means?” 

“‘By their voices, of course. They belong to the court, and 
the one who spoke of me had a very sweet voice.” 

“Ah! your majesty permits yourself to be influenced by 
flattery.” 

“‘No one will ever say it is a means you make use of.” 

“‘Forgive my stupidity, sire!” 

‘‘Come; let us go and look where I told you.” 

“Is the passion, then, which your majesty confided to me, 
already forgotten?” 

“Oh! no, indeed. How is it possible to forget such beauti- 
ful eyes as Mdlle de la Valliére has?” 

“Yet the other had so sweet a voice; she who has failen in 
love with the sun.” 

‘“‘Well, I am not sorry you should believe me to be an 
admirer of sweet voices, as well as of beautiful eyes. I know 
you to be a terrible talker, and to-morrow I shall have to pay 
for the confidence I have shown yon.” 

«‘What do you mean, sire?” 

«‘That to-morrow every one will know that I have designs 
upon this little La Valliére; but be careful, Saint-Aignan. I 
have confided my secret to no one but you, and, if any one 
should speak to me about it, I shall know who has betrayed 
my secret.” 

«You are angry, sire.” 

“No; but you understand I do not wish to compromise the 
poor maid.” 

“Do not be afraid, sire. I give you my word of hon- 


” 


our. 

“Excellent,” thought the king, laughing to himself; ‘‘now 
every one will know to-morrow that I have been running about 
after La Valli¢re to-night. Then, endeavouring to see where 
he was, he said, ‘‘Why, we have lost ourselves.” 

“‘Not quite so bad as that, sire.” 

«‘Where does the gate lead to?” 

“‘To the Round-Point, sire.” 

‘‘Where we were going when we heard the sound of women’s 
voices,” 

“Yes, sire, and the termination of the conversation in 
which I had the honour of hearing my own name pronounced 
by the side of your majesty’s 

‘*You return to that subject very frequently, Saint-Aignan.” 

‘Your majesty will forgive me, but I am delighted to know 
that a woman exists, whose thoughts are occupied about me, 
without my knowledge, and without having done anything to 
deserve it. Your majesty cannot comprehend this satisfac- 
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tion, for your rank and merit attract attention, and cempe| 
regard.’ 

‘“‘No, no, Saint-Aignan, believe or not, as you like,” said 
the king, leaning familiarly upon his arm, and taking the 
path which he thought would lead home; ‘‘but this candid 
confession, this perfectly disinterested preference by one who 
will, perhaps, never attract my attention—in one word, the 

_mystery of this adventure excites me, and the truth is, that if 
. [ were not so taken up with La Valliére 42 

“Do not let that interfere with your majesty’s intentions; 
you have time enough before you.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” 

«‘La Vallirée is said to be very strict in her conduct.” 

“You excite my curiosity, and I am anxious to find her 
again. Come, let us walk on.” 

The king spoke untruly, for nothing, on the contrary, could 
make him less anxious, but he had a part to play, and so he 
walked on hurriedly. Saint-Aignan followed him a short 
distance. Suddenly the monarch stopped the courtier 
followed his example. 

«Saint-Aignan,”’ he said, ‘‘do you not hear some one moan- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sire, and screaming, too.” 

“It is in this direction,” said the king. ‘‘It sounds like the 
tears and sobs of a woman.” 

“Run,” said the king; and, following a bye-path, they ran 
across the grass. As they approached, the cries were more 
distinctly heard. 

“Help! help!’ exclaimed two voices. The king and his 
companion redoubled their speed, and, as they approached 
nearer, the sighs they had heard were changed into loud sobs. 
The cry of ‘‘Help! help!’ was again repeated ; at the sound of 
which the pair increased the rapidity of their pace. Sud- 
denly, at the other side of a ditch, under the tangled branches 
of a willow, they perceived a woman on her knees, holding 
another in her arms, who seemed to have fainted. A few 
paces from them, a third, standing in the middle of the path, 
was calling for assistance. Perceiving two gentlemen, whose 
rank she could not tell, her cries for assistance were redoubled. 
The king, in advance of his companion, leaped across the 
ditch, and reached the group at the very moment, when, from 
the end of the path which led to the house, a dozen persons 
were approaching, drawn to the spot by the same screams 
which had attracted the attention of the king and M, de Saint- 
Aignan. 

‘‘What is the matter, young ladies?” said Louis, 
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“The king!” exclaimed Mdlle de Montalais, in her astonish- 
ment, letting La Valliere’s head fall upon the ground. 

“Yes, it is the king; but that is no reason why you should 
abandon your companion. Who is she?” 

“Tt is Mdlle de la Valliére, sire.” 

“La Valliére!” 

“Yes, sire, she has just fainted.” 

‘Poor child!” said the king. ‘‘Quick, quick, fetch a sur- 
geon.” But however great the anxiety with which the 
king had pronounced these words may have seemed to others, 
he had not too carefully watched over himself, for they ap- 
peared, as well as the gesture which accompanied them, some- 
what cold to Saint-Aignan, to whom the king had confided 
the great affection with which she had inspired him. 

«Saint-Aignan,” continued the king, ‘‘watch over the lady, 
I beg. Send forasurgeon. I will hasten forward and in- 
form Madame of the accident which has befallen one of her 
maids of honour.” And, in fact, while Saint-Aignan was 
busily engaged in making preparations for carrying La Valliére 
to the house, the king hurried forward, happy to have an op- 
portunity of approaching the princess Royal, and of speaking 
to her under some colourable pretext. Fortunately, a carriage 
was passing ; the coachman was told to stop, and the persons 
who were inside, having been informed of the accident, 
eagerly gave up their seatsto la Valliere. Thecurrent of fresh 
air produced by the rapid motion of the carriage, soon re- 
called her to her senses. Having reached the house, she was 
able, though very weak, to alight from the carriage; and, with 
the assistance of Athenais, and of Montalais, to reach the in- 
ner apartments. They made her sit down in one of the rooms 
on the ground-floor. After awhile, as the accident had not 
produced much effect upon those who had been walking, the 
promenade was resumed. During this time the king had 
found the princess beneath a tree, with over-hanging branches, 
and had seated himself by her side. 

“Take care, sire,” said Henrietta to him, in a low tone, 
‘you do not show yourself as indifferent as you should be.” 

“Alas!” replied the king, in the same tone, ‘‘I much fear 
we have entered into anagreement above our strength to keep” 
He then added aloud, ‘‘You have heard of the accident, I 
suppose P” - 

‘‘What accident ?” 

“Oh! in seeing you I forgot that I had come expressly to 
tell you of it. Iam, however, painfully affected by it; one of 
your maids of honour, Mdlle de la Valliére, has just 
fainted,” 
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“Indeed! poor child” said the princess, quietly, ‘‘what was 
the cause of it?” 

She then added, in an undertone, ‘‘You forgot, sire, that 
you wish others to believe in your passion for this girl, and 
yet you remain here while she is almost dying, perhaps, 
elsewhere.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! madame,” said the king, sighing, ‘‘how much more 
perfect you are in your part than I am, and how well you 
think of everything!” 

He then rose, saying loud enough for every one to hear 
him, ‘‘Permit me to leave you, madame; my disquiet is very 
great, and I wish to be quite certain, myself, that proper at- 
tention has been given to Mdlle dela Valliére.” And the king 
left again to return to Louise, while those who had been pre- 
sent commented upon the royal remark:—‘:My uneasiness is 
very great.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE ROYAL SECRET. 


()% the way Louis met Saint-Aignan. ‘‘Well,” he inquired, 
with affected interest, ‘‘how is the invalid?” 

‘‘Really sir,” stammered the courtier, ‘‘to my shame I con- 
fess I do not know,” 

‘“‘What! you do not know?” said the king, pretending to 
take in a serious manner this want of attention for the object 
of his predilection. 

“Will your majesty pardon me? but I have just met one of 
our three loquacious wood-nymphs, and I confess that my at- 
tention has been taken away from other matters.” 

“Ah!” said the king eagerly, ‘‘you have found, then 

“The one who deigned to speak of me in such advan- 
tageous terms; and, having found mine, I was searching for 
yours, sire, when I had the happiness to meet your 
majesty.” 

“Very well Mdlle de Ja Valliére. before anything else,” 
said the king, faithful to the character he had assumed, 

‘<Oh!ourcharming invalid,” said Saint-Aignan ; ‘‘how fortun- 
ately her fainting came on, since your majesty had already occu- 
pied yourself about her.” 

‘‘What is the name of your fair lady, Saint-Aignan? Is it a 
secret fF 

“Tt ought to be a secret, and avery great one, even; but 
your majesty is well aware that no secret can possibly exist 
for you, it is Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente.” 

‘-Is she pretty ?” 


” 
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“Exceedingly so, sire; and I recognized the voice which 
pronounced my name in such tender accents. I thenaccosted 
her, questioned her as well as I was able to do, in the midst of 
the crowd; and she told me, without suspecting anything, 
that a little while ago she was under the great oak, with her 
two friends, when the appearance of a wolf or a vagrant had 
terrified them, and made them run away.” 

“But,” inquired the king, anxiously; ‘‘what are the names 
of these two friends?” 

“Sire,” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘will your majesty send me 
forthwith to the Bastille?” 

‘-What for?” 

“‘Because Iam an egotist anda fool. My surprfse was so 
great at such a conquest, and fortunate discovery, that I went 
no further in my inquiries. Besides, I did not think that your 
majesty would attach any great importance to what you heard, 
knowing how much your attention was taken up by Mdlle de 
la Valliére; and then, Mdlle Tonnay-Cherente left me precipi- 
tately, to return to the latter.” 

“Let us hope, then, that I shall be as fortunate as yourself. 
Come, Saint-Aignan. 

“Your majesty is ambitious, I perceive, and does not wish 
to allow any.conquest to escape you. Well, I assure you that 
I will conscientiously set about my inquiries; and, moreover, 
from one of these graces we shall learn the names of the 
others, and, by the name, the secret.” 

“I, too,” said the king, ‘‘only require to hear her voice to 
know it again. Come, let us say no more about it, but show 
me where poor La Valliére is.” 

“Well,’ thought Saint-Aignan, ‘‘the king’s regard is begin- 
ning to display itself, and for that girl, too. It is extraordi- 
nary ;I should never have believed it.” And with this thought 
passing through his mind, he showed the room where La 
Valliére had been taken; the king entered, followed by Saint- 
Aignan. Ina low room, near a large window looking out 
upon the gardens, Louise, reclining in a large arm-chair, in- 
haled in deep draughts the perfumed evening breeze. From 
the loosened body of her dress, the lace fell in tumbled folds, 
mingling with the tresses of her beautiful fair hair, which lay 
scattered upon her shoulders. Her languishing eyes were 
filled with tears; she seemed as lifeless as those beautiful vis- 
ions of our dreams, which pass before the closed eyes of 
the sleeper, half opening their wings without moving them, 
unclosing their lips without a sound escaping them, The 
pearl-like pallor of La Valligre possessed a charm which it 
would be impossible to describe. Mental and bodily suffering 
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bad produced upon her features a soft and noble expression 
of grief; from the perfect passiveness of her arms and bust, 
she more resembled one whose soul had passed away, than a 
living being; she seemed not to hear either the whisperings 
of her companions, or the distinct murmurs which arose from 
the neighborhood. She seemed to be communing within 
herself; and her beautiful, slender, and delicate hands trem- 
bled from time to time, as though from the contact of some 
invisible touch. She was so completely absorbed in her re- 
verie, that the king entered without her perceiving him. At 
a distance he gazed upon her lovely face, upon which the 
moon shed its pure silvery light. 

‘“‘Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, with a terror he could not 
control, ‘‘she is dead.” 

‘“No, sire,”’ said Montalais, in a low voice; ‘‘on the contrary, 
she is better. Are you not better, Louise?” 

But Louise did not answer. ‘‘Louise,’’ continued Monta- 
lais. ‘‘the king has deigned to express his uneasiness on your 
account.” 

“‘The king!” exclaimed Louise, starting up abruptly, as if a 
stream of fire had darted through her frame to her heart; 
‘the king uneasy about me?” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Montalais. : 

“‘The king is here, then?” said La Valli¢re, not venturing to 
look round her. 

“That voice! that voice!” whispered Louis, eagerly, to 
Saint-Aignan, 

“Yes, it isso,” replied Saint-Aignan; ‘‘your majesty is right ; 
it is she who declared her love for the sun.” 

“Hush!” said the king. And then approaching Louise, he 
said, ‘‘You are not well, Mdlle de la Valliere? Just now, in- 
deed, in the park, I saw that you had fainted. How came you 
so? 

««Sire,’’ stammered out the poor child, pale and trembling, 
“T really do not know,” 

“You have been walking too much,” said the king; ‘‘and 
fatigue, perhaps a 

“No, sire,” said Montalais, eagerly, answering for her 
friend, ‘‘it could not be from fatigue, for we passed part of the 
evening seated beneath the royal oak.” 

‘‘Under the royal oak?” returned the king, starting. ‘‘I was 
not deceived; it is as I thought.” And he directed a look of 
intelligence at the count. 

“‘Yes,”’ said the latter, ‘‘under the royal oak, with Mdlle de 
Tonnay-Charente.” 

‘How do you know that?” inquired Montalais. 
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“In a very simple way. She told me so.” 

‘‘In that case, she probably told you the cause of Mdlle de 
la Valliére fainting?” 

‘“‘Why, yes; she told me something about a wolf or a rob- 
ber. I forget precisely which.” La Valliére listened, her eyes 
fixed, her bosom heaving, as if, gifted with an acuteness of 
perception, she foresaw a portion of the truth. Louis imagined 
this attitude and agitation to be the consequences of a terror 
but partially removed. ‘‘Nay, fear nothing,” he said, with a 
rising ernotion which he could not conceal; ‘‘the wolf which 
terrified you so much was simply one on two legs.” 

“It was a man, then,” said Louise; ‘‘a man listening.” 

“‘Suppose it were, mademoiselle, what great evil was there 
in his having listened? Is it likely that, even in your own 
opinion, you would have said anything which could not have 
been listened to?” 

La Valligre wrung her hands, and hid her face in them, as if 
to hide her blushes. ‘‘In Heaven’s name,” she said, ‘‘who was 
concealed there? who was listening?” 

The king advanced towards her, to take hold of .one of her 
hands. ‘‘It was I,’ he said, bowing with marked respect. 
“Can I have frightened you?” La Valliére uttered a loud cry; 
for the second time her strength forsook her; and, cold, moan- 
ing, and in utter despair, she again fell apparently lifeless in 
her chair. The king had just time to hold out his. arm; so 
that she was partially supported by him. Tonnay-Charente 
and Montalais, who stood a few paces from the king and La 
Valliére, motionless and almost petrified at the recollection of 
their conversation with their friend, did not think even of of- 
fering their assistance to her, feeling restrained by the royal 
presence, as with one knee on the ground, Louis held La Val- 
lire round the waist with his arm. 

“You heard, sire?” murmured Athenais. But the king did 
not reply; he remained with his eyes fixed upon La Valliére’s 
half-closed eyes, and held her drooping hand in his own. 

“Of course,” replied Saint-Aignan, who, on his side, hop- 
ing that Tonnay-Charente would faint, advanced towards 
her, holding his arms extended, ‘‘of course; we did 
not even lose a word.” But the haughty Athenais was 
not a woman to faint easily; she darted a terrible look at 
Saint-Aignan, and fled. Montalais, with more courage, 
advanced hurriedly towards Louise, and received her from the 
king’s hands, who was already fast losing his presence of mind, 
as he felt his face covered by the perfumed tresses of the seem- 
ingly dying girl. 

“Excellent,” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘This is indeed an adven- 
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ture and it will be my own fault if I am not the first to relate 
ite 

The king approached him, and, with a trembling voice and 
a passionate gesture, said, ‘‘Not a syllable, count.” 

The poor king forgot that, only an hour before, he had given 
him a similar recommendation, but with the very opposite in- 
tention; namely, that the count should babble. It was a mat- 
ter of course, that the latter recommendation was quite as un- 
necessary as the former. Half an hour afterwards, everybody 
in Fontainebleau knew that Louise dela Valliére had had a 
conversation under the royal oak with Montalais and Tonnay- 
Charente, and that in this conversation she had confessed her 
affection for the king. It was known, also, that the latter, 
after having manifested the uneasiness with which La Valliére’s 
health had inspired him, had turned pale, and trembled very 
much as he received the beautiful girl fainting in his arms; so 
that it was quite agreed among the courtiers, that the greatest 
event of the period had just been revealed; that his majesty 
loved Louise de la Valliére, and that, consequently, the Prince 
Royal could now sleep in perfect tranquility. But not so his 
consort, who could not enjoy a moment’s repose until she had 
met the king. Asa monarch is, most naturally, the very last 
person in the kingdom who knows what is said about him, in 
the same way that a lover is the only one who is kept in ignor- 
ance of what is said about his mistress, therefore, when the 
king perceived Madame looking for him, he approached her 
somewhat perturbed, but still gracious and attentive in his 
manner. Madame waited for him to speak about La Valli’re 
first; but as he did not speak of her, she said, ‘‘And La Val- 
liére. Did not you tell me, sire, that she had fainted?” 

‘‘She is still very ill,” said the king with the greatest indif- 
ference. 

“But surely that will prejudicially affect the rumour you were 
going to spread: that your attention was taken by her.” 

“Oh,” said the king, carelessly, ‘‘I trust it will reported all 
the same,” 

Madame still waited ; she wished to know if the king would 
speak to her of the adventure at the royal oak; but he did not 
say a word. On her side she did not open her lips, so that 
the king took leave of her without having reposed the slight- 
est confidence in her. Hardly had she seen the king move 
away, than she set out in search of Saint-Aignan, who was never 
very difficult to find; he was like the tenders which always 
follow in the wake of ships. Saint-Aignan was the very man 
whom Madame needed in her then state of mind; as for him, 
he only looked for worthier ears than others he had found, to 
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have an Opportunity of recounting the event with all its 
details; and therefore he did not spare a single word of the 
whole affair. When he had finished, she said to him: ‘‘Con- 
fess, now, that it is all a charming invention.” 

‘Invention, no; a true story, yes.” 

’ «Confess, whether invention or true story, that it was told 
to you as you have told it it to me, but that you were not 
theres 

“‘Upon my honor, Madame, I was there.” 

«‘And you think that these confessions may have made an 
impression upun the king?” 

“Certainly, as those of Mdlle Tonnay-Charente did upon 
me,” replied Saint-Aignan; ‘‘do not forget, Madame, that 
Mdlle de la Valligre compared the king to the sun; that was 
flattering enough.” 

‘‘The king does not permit himself to be iufluenced by such 
flatteries.” : 

‘‘Madame, the king is just as much man as sun, and I saw 
that plain enough just now when La Villiére fell into his 
arms.” 

‘‘La Valliére fell into the king’s arms!” 

‘‘Oh, it was the most graceful picture possible! Just im- 
agine, the king almost fainted himself.” 

Madame uttered a subdued shriek, the only indication of her 
smothered anger. ‘‘Thank you,” she said, laughingly in a 
convulsive manner; ‘‘you relate stories delightfully, M. de 
Saint-Aignan.”” And she hurried away, alone and almost 
suffocated by her feelings, towards the house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NIGHT RAMBLES. 


PHILIP has quitted his princess in the best possible hu- 

mour, and feeling very fatigued, had retired, leaving every 
one to finish the night as he chose. When in his room he be- 
gan to dress for the night with a careful attention, which dis- 
played itself from time to time in paroxysms of satisfaction, 
While his attendants were engaged in dressing him, he sang 
the principal airs of the ballet which the violins had played, 
and which the king had danced. He then summoned his 
tailors, inspected his costumes for the next day, and, in 
token of his extreme satisfaction, distributed presents among 
them. As, however, the Chevalier de Lorraine, who had 
seen the return, entered the room, Philip overwhelemed him 
with kindness. The former, after having saluted the prince, 
remained silent for a moment, like a sharp-shooter who delib- 
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erates before deciding in what direction he will renew his 
fire; then, seemingly to make up his mind, he said, ‘‘Have 
you remarked a very singular circumstance, my lord?” 

“‘No; what is it ?” 

‘The bad reception which his majesty, in appearance, gave 
the Count de Guiche.” 

“In appearance ?’ 

“Yes certainly, since, in reality, he has restored him to 
favour,” 

‘I did not notice it,” said the prince. 

«‘What! did you not remark that, instead of ordering him 
to return to his exile, as wculd have been natural, he encour- 
aged him in his oposition by permitting him to resume his 
place in the ballet.” 

“‘And you think the king was wrong, chevalier ?” 

«Are not you of my opinion, prince ?” 

«‘Not altogether so, n ; dear chevalier; and I think the 
king was quite right not to have made a disturbance against a 
poor youth whose want of judgment is more to be complained 
of than his intention.” 

“‘Really,”’ said the chevalier, ‘‘as far as I am concerned, I 
confess that this magnanimity astonishes me to the highest 
degree.” 

«“‘Why so ?” inquired Philip. 

«‘Because I should have thought the king had been more 
jealous,” replied the chevalier, spitefully. During the last 
few minutes the prince felt there was something irritating 
concealed "nder his favourite’s remarks; this last word, how- 
ever, had iznited the powder. 

‘Jealous!’ exclaimed the prince—‘‘what do you mean ? 
Jealous «f what, if you please—or jealous of whom ?” 

The chcvalier perceived that he had allowed too mischevious 
a remark to escape him, as he was sometimes in the habit of 
doing. He endeavoured, therefore, to recall it while it was 
still possible, ‘‘Jealous of his authority,’’ he said, with an 
assumed frankness; ‘‘of what else would you have the king be 
jealous?” 

«‘Ah!” said the prince, ‘‘ that’s very proper.” 

“Did your royal highness,” continued the chevalier, ‘‘solicit 
dear De Guiche’s pardon ?” 

«No, indeed,” said the other. ‘‘De Guiche is an excellent 
fellow, and full of courage; but as I do not approve of his con- 
duct with my lady, I wish him neither harm nor good.” 

The chevalier had assumed a bitterness with regard to 
Guiche, as he had attempted to do with the king; but he 
thought that he perceived that the time for indulgence, and 
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even for the utmost indifference, had arrived, and that, in 
order to throw some light on the question, it might be neces- 
sary for him to put the lamp, as the saying is, under the 
husband's nose, even at the risk of scorching himself if not 
burning others. 

“Very well, very well,” said the chevalier to himself, ‘‘I 
shall wait for Wardes; he will do more in one day than I ina 
month; for I verily believe that he is still more jealous than I 
am. Then, again, it is not Wardes even whom I require, so 
much as that some event or another should happen; and in 
the whole of this affair I see none. That Guiche returned 
after he had been sent away is certainly serious enough, but 
all its seriousness disappears when I learn that Guiche has 
returned at the very moment Madame troubles herself no 
longer about him. Madame, in fact, is occupied with the 
king, that is clear; but she will not be so much ‘longer Tig BS 
it is asserted, the king has ceased to trouble about her. The 
result of the whole matter is, to remain perfectly quiet, and 
await the arrival of some new caprice, and let that decide the 
whole affair.” And the chevalier thereupon settled himself 
resignedly in the arm-chair in which Orleans permitted him to 
seat himself in his presence; and, having no more spiteful or 
malicious remarks to make, the consequence was that wit 
seemed to have deserted him. Most fortunately, Philip was 
endowed with great good humour, and he had enough for two, 
until the time arrived for dismissing his servants and gentle- 
men of the chamber. and hehad passed into his sleeping 
apartment. As he withdrew, he desired the chevalierto pre- 
sent his compliments to Madame, and say that, as the night 
was cool, he, afraid of toothache, would not venture out again 
into the park during the remainder of the evening. The 
chevalier entered the princess’s apartments at the very mo- 
ment as she. He acquitted himself faithfully of the commis- 
sion entrusted to him, and, in the first place, remarked the 
indifference and annoyance with which Madame received her 
husbands’s communication—a circumstance which appeared 
to him fraught with something quite fresh, If Madame had 
been about to leave her apartments with that strangeness of 
manner about her, he would have followed her; but Madame 
was returning to them; there was nothing to be done, there- 
fore he turned upon his heel like an unemployed heron, 
seemed to question earth, air, and the water about it, shook 
his head, and walked away mechanically in the direction of 
the gardens. He had hardly gone a hundred paces when he 
met two young men, walking arm-in-arm, with their heads 
bent down, and idly kicking the pebbles out of their path as 
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they walked on, plunged in thought. It was Guiche and 
Bragelonne, the sight of whom, as it always did, produced 
upon the chevalier, instinctively, a feeling of great repug- 
nance. He did not, however, the less, on that account, sa- 
lute them with a very low bow, which they returned 
with interest. Then,observing that the park was becoming the 
less peopled the illuminations began to burn out, and the morn- 
ing breeze was setting in,he turned to the left,and entered the 
chateau again, by one of the smaller courtyards. The others 
turned aside to the right, and continued on their way 
towards the large park. As the chevalier was ascending 
the side staircase, of the private entrance, he spied a woman 
followed by another, make her appearance under the arcade 
which led from the small to the large courtyard. The two 
walked so fast that the rustling of their dresses could be dis- 
tinguished in the darkness of the night. The style of their 
cloaks, their graceful figures, a mysterious yet haughty car- 
riage which distinguished them both, especially the one who 
walked first, struck the chevalier. 

“I certainly know these two persons,” said he to himself, 
pausing upon the top step of the small staircase. Then, as 
with the instinct of the bloodhound, he was about to follow 
them, one of his servants who had been running after him, ar- 
rested his attention.” 

‘Master,’ he said, ‘‘the courier has arrived.” 

«Very well,’ said the chevalier, ‘‘there is time enough; to- 
morrow will do.” 

‘‘There are some urgent letters which you would be glad to 
see, perhaps.” 

‘‘Where from?” inquired the chevalier. 

“One from England and the other from Calais; the latter 
arrived by express, and seems of great importance.” 

“From Calais! Who the deuce can write to me from Ca- 
lais?” 

“TI think I can recognize the handwriting of your friend, the 
Count de Wardes.”’ 

“‘Oh!” cried the chevalier, forgetting his intention of acting 
the spy, ‘‘in that case I will come up at once.” This he did, 
while the two unknown ladies disappeared at the end of the 
court opposite to the one which they had just entered. We 
shall now follow them, and leave the chevalier undisturbed to 
his correspondence. When they had arrived at the grove of 
trees, the foremost of the two halted, somewhat out of breath, 
and cautiously raising her hood, asked, ‘‘Are we still far from 
the tree?” 

“Yes, madame, more than five hundred paces; but pray rest 
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awhile; you will not be able to walk much longer at this pace.” 

“You are right,” said the princess, for it was she; and she 
leaned against atree. ‘‘And now,’ she resumed, after re- 
covering breath, ‘‘tell me the whole truth, and conceal nothing 
from me.” 

‘‘Oh, madame, you are stern with me.” 

‘‘No, my dear Athenais; reassure yourself I am in no way 
angry with you. Afterall these things do not concern me 
personally. You are anxious about what you may have said 
under the oak; afraid of having offended the king, and I wish 
to tranquillize you by ascertaining myself if it were possible 
you could have been overheard ” 

“Oh, yes, madame, the king was so close to us.” 

“Still, you were not speaking so loud that some of your re- 
marks may not have been lost.” 

‘‘We thought we were quite alone, madame.” 

“‘There were three.” 

“Yes; La Valliére, Montalais, and myself.” . 

«And you, individually, spoke in a light manner of the 
king?” 

“Tam afraid so. Should such be the case, will your high- 
ness have the kindness to make my peace with ihs ma- 
jesty?” 

“If there should be any occasion for it, I promise you to do 
so. However,as I have already told you, it will be better not to 
anticipate evil, and to be quite sure that harm has been done. 
The night is now very dark, and the darkness is still greater 
under those large trees. It is not likely you were recognized 
by the king. To inform him of it, by being the first to speak, 
is to denounce yourself.” 

‘Oh, madame! if Mdlle de la Valligre were recognized, I 
must have been recognized also. Besides, M. de Saint-Aignan 
did not leave a doubt on the subject.” 
ee died you, then, say anything very disrespectful of the 

ing! 

‘‘Not at all so: it was one of the others who made some 
very flattering remarks about the king; and my remarks will 
have been so much in contrast with hers.” 

‘“‘Our Montalais is such a giddy girl,” said Madame. 

“It was not Montalais. She said nothing; it was La Val- 
iére.”’ 

Madame started asif she had not known it perfectly already. 
“‘No, no,” she said, ‘‘the king cannot have heard. Besides, 
we will now try the experiment for which we came out. Show 
me the oak. Do you know where it is?’ shecontinued, ‘Can 
you find it again?” 
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“With my eyes shut.” 

“Very well; sit down on the bank where you were with La 
Valli¢re and speak in the tone and to the same effect as be- 
fore; I will conceal myself in the thicket, and if I can hear 
you, I will tell you so.” 

“Yes, Madame.”’ 

“Tf, therefore, you really spoke sufficiently loud for the 
king to have heard you, in that case tf 

Athenais seemed to await the conclusion of the phrase with 
some anxiety. 

‘In that case,” said Madame, in a choking voice, arising 
doubtless from her hurried progress; ‘‘in that case I will de- 


fend you And Madame again increased her pace. 
Suddenly, however, she stopped. ‘‘An idea occurs to me,” 
she said. 


“‘A good idea, for once, Madame,” replied Mdlle Tonnay- 
Charente. 

“Montalais must be as much embarrassed as La Valliére 
and yourself.” 

‘Less so, for she is less compromised, having said less.”’ 

“‘That does not matter; she will help you, I dare say, with 
avila 

‘‘Especially if she knows that your highness is kind enough 
to interest yourself about me.” 

“Very well; I think I have discovered what we want, my 
child.” 

‘‘How delightful!’ 

“You will say that all three of you were perfectly well aware 
that the king was behind the tree, or behind the thicket, 
whichever it might have been; and that you knew that M. de 
Saint-Aignan was there too.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

«‘For you cannot disguise it from yourself; Athenais, Saint- 
Aignan takes advantage of some very flattering remarks which 
you made about him.” 

‘‘Well, Madame, you see very well that one can be over- 
heard,” cried Athenais, ‘‘since M. de Saint-Aignan over- 
heard us.” 

Madame bit her lips, for her tongue had slipped. 

“Oh; you know Saint-Aignan’s character very well,” she 
said; ‘‘the favour the king shows him almost turns his brain, 
and he talks at random: not only that, he very often invents. 
That is not the question; the fact remains, did or did not the 
king overhear. ?” ; 

“‘Oh, yes, madame, he did hear,” said Athenais in despair. 

“(In that case, do what I said: maintain boldly that all three 
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of you knew—mind, all three of you, for if there is a doubt 
about all,—persist, I say, that you all three knew that the 
king and Saint-Aignan were there, and that you wished to 
amuse yourselves at the expense of those who were listening.” 

“Oh, madame, at the king’s expense; we never say that!” 

“It is a simple jest; an innocent deception readily permitted 
in girls, whom men wish to take by surprise. In this manner 
_ everything is explained. What Montalais said of Malicorne a 
jest; what you said of M. de Saint-Aignan, a jest, too; and 
what La Valliere might have said of 

«‘And which she would have given anything to recall.” 

‘Very well, an additional reason, therefore. Say the whole 
affair was a mere joke. M. de Malicorne will have no occasion 
to get out of temper; M. de Saint-Aignan will be completely 
put out of countenance, and be laughed at instead of you; and 
lastly, the king will be punished for conduct unworthy of his 
rank, Let people laugh a little at the king i in this a and 
I do not think he will “complain Ongits 

“‘Oh, Madame, you are indeed an angel of a oaneaa and 
sense.” 

‘Tt is to my own advantage.” 

“In what way?” 

‘‘Do you ask me why it is to my advantage to spare my 
maids of honour the remarks, annoyances, and perhaps even 
calumnies, which might follow? Alas! you well know that 
the court has no indulgence for this sort of peccadilloes. But 
we have now been walking for some time; shall we be long be- 
fore we reach it?” 

“About fifty or sixty paces futrther; turn to the left, Ma- 
dame, if you please.” 

‘Are you so sure of Montalais?” said the lady. ‘Will she 
do what you ask her?” 

“Everything. She will be delighted.’” 

“‘As for La Valli¢re ” ventured the princess.” 

“««Ah, there will be some difficulty with her, madame; she 
feels repugnance to tell a falsehood.” 

“‘Yet, when it is to her interest to do so——” 

“Tam afraid that that would not make the slightest differ- 
ence in her ideas.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Madame, ‘‘I have been already told so; she 
is one of those over-nice and prudish persons, who place 
heaven in the foreground to conceal themselvcs behind it. 
But if she refuses to tell a falsehood—as she will expose her- 
self to the jesting of the whole court, as she will have annoyed 
the king by a confession ridiculous and immodest—Mdlle Le- 
baume Leblanc de la Valliére will think it but proper that I 
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should send her back again to her pigeons in the country, in 
order that, in Touraine, or Le Blaisois, she may at her ease 
study sentiment and a pastoral life together.’”” These words 
were uttered with vehemence and harshness which terrified 
Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente; and the consequence was, that, as 
far as she was concerned, she promised to tell as many false- 
hoods as might be necessary. It was in this amiable frame of 
mind, respectively, that princess and companion reached the 
precincts of the royal oak, 

‘“‘Here we are,” said the latter. 

‘We shall soon learn if ore can overhear,’”’ replied Ma- 
dame. 

‘‘Hush!” said the girl, holding Madame back witha hurried 
gesture, entirely forgetful of her companion’s rank. Madame 
stopped. 

“You see that we can hear,” said Athenais. 

“How?” 

(sListens, 

Madame held her breath, and in fact, the following words 
pronounced by a gentle and melancholy voice floated towards 
them :— 

“‘T tell you, viscount, I love her madly.” 

Madame started at the voice, and, beneath her hood, a 
bright joyous smile illumined her features. It was she who 
now stayed her companion, and with a light footstep leading 
her some twenty paces back, that is to say, out of the reach of 
the voice, she said: ‘‘remain there, my dear Athenais, and let 
no one surprise us, I think it may be you they are conversing 
about.” 

“Me, madame?” 

“Yes, you; or rather your adventure. I will go and listen; 
if we were both there, we should be discovered. Go and fetch 
Montalais, and then return and wait for me with her at the 
entrance of the forest.’” And then, as Athenais hesitated, she 
again said ‘‘Go!” in a voice which did not admit of reply. 
Athenais thereupon arranged her rustling skirts, and, by 
a path which cut the group of trees, she regained the flower- 
garden, Madame concealed herself in the thicket, leaning 
her back against a gigantic chestnut tree, one of the limbs of 
which had been cut to forma seat, and waited there full of 
anxiety and apprehension. ‘‘Now,” she said, ‘‘since one can 
hear from this place, let us listen to what M. de Bragelonne 
and that other love-crazed fool, the Count de Guiche, have to 


say about me.” 


, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MADAME ACQUIRES PROOF THAT LISTENERS CAN HEAR. 


"THERE was a moment’s silence, as if all the mysterious 

sgunds of night were hushed to listen, at the same time 

as Madame, to the youthful and passionate disclosures of De 
Guiche. 

¢ It was Raoul who was about to speak. He leaned indolently 

against the trunk of the large oak, and replied in his sweet and 

musical voice, ‘‘Alas, my dear Guiche, it is a great misfortune.” 

“Yes,” cried the latter, ‘‘great indeed.” 

“You do not understand me, Guiche. I say that it is a great 
misfortune for you, not that of loving, but that of not know- 
ing how to conceal your love.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Guiche. 

“Yes, you do not perceive one thing; namely, that it is no 
longer to the only friend you have!—in other words,—to a 
man who would rather die than betray you; that you confide 
your passion, but to the first one who approaches you.” 

“Are you mad, Bragelonne,’’ exclaimed Guiche, ‘‘to say 
such a thing to me? Impossible! How, in what manner could 
I have become indiscreet to such an extent?” 

«IT mean, that your eyes, looks, sighs, all speak, in spite of 
yourself; that every exaggerated feeling leads and hurries a 
man beyond his own control. In such acase he ceases to be 
master of himself; he is a prey to a mad passion, which makes 
him confide his grief to the trees, or to the air, from the very 
moment he has no longer any living being within reach of 
his voice. Besides, remember this, it very rarely happens 
that there is not always some one present to hear, especially 
those very things which ought not to be heard.” Guiche 
uttered a deep sigh. <‘‘Nay,’” continued Bragelonne, ‘‘you 
distress me; since your return here, you have a thousand 
times, and in a thousand different ways, confessed your love 
for her; and yet, had you not said anything, your return 
would alone have been aterrible indiscretion, I persist, then, 
in drawing this conclusion; that if you do not place a greater 
watch over yourself than you have hitherto done, one day or 
another something will cause an explosion. Who will save 
you then? Answer me? Whowill save her ?—for innocent 
as she will be of your affection, your affection will be an accu- 
sation against her in the hands of her enemies,” 

‘Alas !’ murmured Guiche; and a deep sigh accompanied 
the exclamation. 

“That is not answering me, Guiche, Well; what reply have 
you to make ?” 
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‘‘When that day arrives I shall not be less a living being 
than I feel myself to be now.” 

“I do not understand you,” 

‘‘So many vicissitudes have worn me out. At present, I 
am no more a thinking being; the most worthless of men is 
better than I am; therefore, my remaining strength is now ex- 
hausted, my latest formed resolutions have vanished, and I 
abandon myself to my fate. When a man is out campaigning, 
as we have been together, and he sets offalone and unaccom- 
panied for a skirmish, it sometimes happens that he may meet 
with a party of six scouts, and although alone, he defends him- 
self; afterwards, five or six others arrive unexpectedly, his 
anger is aroused and he persists; but if six, eight, or ten others 
should still be met with, he either sets spurs to his horse, if 
he should still happen to retain it, or lets himself be slain to 
save an ignominious flight. Such, indeed, is my own case; 
first I have to struggle against myself; afterwards against 
Buckingham ; now since the king isin the field, I will not contend 
against the king, not even, I wish you to understand, should 
the king retire; nor even against the nature of that *woman. 
Still, I do not deceive myself! having devoted myself to the 
service of that affection, I will lose my life in it.” 

‘It is not her you ought to reproach.” replied Raoel; ‘‘but 
yourself, You know the princess’ character, — somewhat 
giddy, easily captivated by novelty, suceptible to flattery, 
whether it comes from a blind person ora child, and yet you 
allow your passion for her to eat your very life away. Look 
at her,—love her, if you will,—for no one whose heart is not 
engaged elsewhere can see her withoutloving her. Yet, while 
you love her, respect, inthe first place, her husband’s rank, 
then himself, and lastly, your own safety.” 

“Thanks, Raoul, because, seeing how much I suffer from 
this woman, you endeavour to console me, and tell me all the 
good of her youthink, and perhaps even what you do not 
think.” 

“Oh” said Raoul, ‘‘there you are wrong, Guiche; what I 
think I do not always say, but in this case I say nothing; but 
when I speak, I know not either how to feign or to deceive; 
and whoever listens to me may believe me,” 

‘“‘During this conversation, with her head stretched for- 
ward with eager ear and dilated glance, endeavouring to pen- 
etrate the obscurity, the lady thirstily drank in the faintest 
sound of their voices. 

“Ob, I know her better than you do, then!” exclaimed 
Guiche. ‘‘She is not giddy, but frivolous; she is not attracted 
by novelty; she is utterly oblivious, and is without faith; she 
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is not simply susceptible to flattery; she is a réfined and cruel 
coquette; a deadly coquette! yes, yes, I am sure of it. Believe 
me, Bragelonne, I am suffering all the torments of hell. 
Brave, passionately fond of danger, I meet a danger greater 
than my strength and my courage; but, believe me, Raoul, 
I reserve for myself a victory which may cost her many 
tears.” 

“A victory,” he asked, ‘‘of what kind?” 

“‘One day I will accost her, and will address her thus: ‘I 
was young, madly in love; I possessed, however, sufficient 
respect to throw myself at your feet, and to prostrate myself 
with my forehead buried in the dust, if your looks had not 
raised me to your hand. I fancied I understood your looks, I 
arose, and then, without having done anything towards you 
than love you yet more devotedly, if that were possible, you, 
a woman without heart, faith, or love, in very wantonness of 
disposition, dashed me down again from mere caprice. You 
are unworthy, princess of the royal blood though you my be, 
of the love of aman of honour. I offer my life as a sacrifice 
for having loved you too tenderly, and I die hating you.’”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Raoul, terrified at the accents of profound 
truth which these words betrayed, ‘‘I was right in saying you 
were mad, Guiche.” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Guiche, following out his own idea, 
“‘since there are no wars here now, I will flee to the north, 
seek service in the Empire, where some Hungarian, or Croat, 
or Turk, will perhaps kindly put me out of my misery at 
once.” Guiche did not finish, or rather, as he finished, a 
sound made him start, and at the same moment made Raoul 
leap to his feet. As for Guiche, buried in his own thoughts, 
he remained seated, with his head tight pressed between his 
hands. The branches of the tree were pushed aside, and a 
woman, pale and much agitated, appeared before the two 
voung men. With one hand she held back the branches, . 
which would have struck her face, and with the other she 
raised the hood which covered her shoulders. By her clear 
and lustrous glance, lofty carriage, haughty attitude, and 
more than all by the throbbing of his own heart, Guiche re- 
cognized his idol, and, uttering a loud outcry, he removed his 
hands from his temples, and covered his eyes with them. 
Raoul, trembling and out of countenauce, merely muttered 
a few formal words of respect. 

‘‘De Bragelonne,” said the princess, ‘‘have the goodness, I 
beg, to see if my attendants are not somewhere yonder, either 
in the walks or in the groves; and you, my lord, remain here; 
I am tired, and you will perhaps give me your arm.” 
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Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the unhappy young 
man, he would have been less terrified than by this cold and 
severe tone. However, as he himself had just said, he was 
brave; and in the depths of his own heart he had made up 
his mind. Guiche arose, and, observing Bragelonne’s hesita- 
tion, he turned towards him a glance full of resignation and 
acknowledgment. Instead of immediately answering Madame, 
he advanced a step towards the noble, and, holding out to- 
wards him the hand which the princess had just desired him 
to give her, he pressed his friend’s hand in his own with a 
sigh, in which he seemed to give to friendship all life that was 
left in the depths of his heart. Madame, who, in her pride 
had never known what it was to wait, now waited until 
this mute colloquy was ended. Her royal hand remained 
suspended in the air. and, when Raoul had left, it sank without 
anger, but not without emotion, in Guiche’s. They were alone 
in the depths of the dark and silent forest, and nothing could 
be heard but Raoul’s hastily retreating footsteps along the 
obscure paths. Over their heads was extended the thick and 
fragrant vault of branches, through the occasional openings of 
which the stars could be seen glittering in their beauty. Ma- 
dame softly drew Guiche about a hundred paces away from that 
indiscreet tree which had heard, and had allowed so many 
things to be heard during that evening, and, leading him toa 
neighbouring glade, so that they could see some distance 
around them, she said, in a trembling voice, ‘‘I have brought 
you here, because yonder, where you were, everything can 
be overheard.” 

«‘Everything can be overheard, did you say, madame?’ re- 
plied the young man, mechanically, ‘‘which means——” 

‘“‘Which means that I have heard every syllable you have 
said.” 

“Oh, Heaven! this only was wanting to destroy me,” 
stammered Guiche; and he bent down his head, like an ex- 
hausted swimmer beneath the wave which engulfs him. 

«And so,” she said, ‘‘you judge me as you have said?” 
Guiche grew pale, turned his head aside, and was silent; he 
felt almost on the point of fainting. 

‘‘Never mind,” continued the princess, in a tone of voice 
full of gentleness; ‘‘I prefer a frankness which wounds me, 
to flattery which would deceive me. And so, according to 
your opinion, M. de Guiche, I am a vile coquette?” 

“Vile!” cried the noble—‘‘you! No, no; most certainly I 
did not say, I could not have said, that the most precious ob- 
ject in life for me could be worthless. No, no; I did not say 
that,” 
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«<A woman who sees a man perish, consumed by the fire she 
has kindled,and who does not allay that fire, is, in my opinion, 
vile. 

‘‘What can it matter to you what I said?’ returned the 
count. ‘‘What am I compared to you, and why should you 
even trouble yourself to know whether I exist or not?” 

**M, de Guiche, both you and I are human, and knowing 
you as I do, I donot wish you to risk your life. With you I 
will change my conduct and character; I will be, not frank, 
for I am always so, but truthful, I implore you, therefore, to 
love me no more. and to forget utterly that I] have ever ad- 
dressed a word ora glance towards you.” 

Guiche tnrned round, bending a look full of passionate 
devotion upon her. ‘‘You,” he said, ‘‘you excuse youself! you 
implore me!” 

‘“‘Certainly; since I have done the evil, I ought ‘to repair 
what Ihave done, And so, count, that is what we agree to; 
you will forgive my frivolity and my coquetry—nay, do not 
interrupt me—I will forgive you for having said I was 
frivolous and a coquette, or something worse perhaps; and 
you will renounce your idea of dying, and will preserve for 
your family, the king, and our sex, a cavalier whom every 
one esteems, and whom many hold dear.” She pronounced 
this last word in such frankness, and even of tenderness, that 
poor Guiche’s heart felt almost bursting. 

“Oh! lady!” he stammered out. 

“Nay, listen further,” she continued. *‘When you shall 
have renounced all thought of me for ever, from necessity in 
the first place, and, afterwards, because you will yield to my 
entreaty, then you will judge me more favourably, and I am 
convinced you will replace this love—forgive the folly of the 
expression—by a sincere friendship, which you will now offer 
me, and which, I promise you, shall be cordially accepted.” 

Guiche, his forehead bedewed with perspiration, a feeling of 
death in his heart, and agitation in his veins, bit his lip, 
stamped his foot on the ground, and, in a word, devoured all 
his grief. ‘‘Madame,” he said, ‘‘what you offer is impossible, 
and I cannot accept such conditions,” 

“What!” said Madame, ‘‘do you refuse my friendship, 
then?” 

“No, no! I need not your friendship, madame, I prefer to 
die through love than to live for friendship. The present is a 
moment for me in which no other consideration and no other 
respect exist, than those of a man of honor towards the wo- 
man he worships. Drive me away, curse me, denounce me, 
you will be perfectly right; I have uttered complaints against 
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you, but their bitterness was owing to my passion for you; I 
have said I would die, and die I shall. If I lived, you would 
forget me; but dead, you would never forget me, I am sure.” 

And yet she, standing buried in thought, and as agitated 
as himself, turned aside her head as he but a minute before 
had turned aside his. Then, after a moment’s pause, she 
said, ‘‘So you love me, then, very much?” 

‘‘Madly; madly enough to die from it, whether you drive 
me from you, or whether you listen to me still.” 

“It is, therefore, a hopeless case.” she said, in a playful 
manner; ‘‘to be treated with soothing applications. Give me 
your hand. It is freezing.” Guiche knelt down, and pressed 
to his lips, not one, but both her burning hands. 

“‘Love me, then,” said the princess, ‘‘since it cannot be 
otherwise.”” And almost inperceptibly she pressed his fingers, 
raising him thus, partly in the manner of a queen, and partly 
as a.ond and affectionate woman would have done. Guiche 
trembled throughout, from head to foot, and she who felt how 
passion coursed through every fibre knew that he indeed 
loved truly. ‘‘Give me your arm, count,” she said, ‘‘and let 
us return,” 

«Ah! madame,” said the count, trembling and bewildered; 
‘you have discovered a third way of killing me.” 

“But, happily, it is the longest, is it not?’ she replied, as 
she led him towards the grove. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ARAMIS’S CORRESPONENCE, * 


WHILST Guiche’s affairs, suddenly set to rights without 

his ability to guess the cause of their improvement, as- 
sumed that unexpected change which we have seen, Raoul, 
in obedience to the princess’s request had withdrawn in order 
not to interrupt an explanation, the results of which he was 
not far from guessing. He joined the ladies of honour walk- 
ing about in the flower-gardens. During this time, 
the _Chevalier de Lorraine, who had returned to his 
own room, read Wardes’ latter with surprise, for it in- 
formed him, by the hand of his valet, of an almost 
deadly sword-thrust received at Calais from Bucking- 
ham and invited him to communicate to Guiche and to 
Prince Philip, whatever there might be in the affair likely to 
be the most disagreeable to both of them. Wardes particularly 
endeavored to prove to the Chevalier the violence of Madame’s 
affection for Buckingham, and he finished his letter by declar- 
ing that he thought this feeling was returned, The Chevalier 
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shrugged his shoulders at the latter paragraph, and, in fact, 
Wardes was very much behindhand, as may have been seen. 
The chevalier threw the letter over his shoulder upon an ad- 
joining table, and said in a disdainful tone:—‘“‘It is really in- 
credible; and yet poor De Wardes is not deficient in ability; 
but the truth is, it is not very apparent, so easy is it to grow 
rusty in the country. The deuce take the simpleton, who 
ought to have written to me about matters of importance, and 
who writes such silly stuff, If it had not been for that miser- 
able letter, which has no meaning, I should have detected in 
the grove yonder a charming little intrigue, which would have 
compromised a lady, been as good as asword-thrust for a man, 
and have diverted my lord for some days. 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘It is now too late,” he said. 
“One o'clock in the morning; every one must have returned 
to the royal apartments, where the night is to be finished; 
well, the scent is lost, and, unless some extraordinaty chance 

” Thus saying, as if to appeal to his good star, the chev- 
alier, much out of temoer, approached the window, which J 
looked out upon a solitary part of the garden. Immediately, 
as if some evil genius aad been at his orders, he perceived re- 
turning, accompanied by a man, a silk mantle of a dark colour 
around the figure which had struck his attention half an hour 
previously. 

‘‘Admirable!” he <hought, clapping his hands, ‘‘this is my 
mystery.” And he started precipitately along the staircase, 
hoping to reach the courtyard in time to recognize the woman 
in the mantle, and her companion. But, as he arrived at 
the door in the little court, he nearly knocked against Madame, 
whose radiant face seemed full of charming revelations be- 
neath the mantle which protected without concealing her. 
Unfortunately,she was alone. The chevalier knew that, since he 
has seen her, not five minutes before, with a gentlemen, who 
could not be far off. Consequently, he hardly took time to 
salute the princess as he drew up, to allow her to pass; then, 
when she had advanced a few steps, with the rapidity of a 
woman who fears recognition; and when the chevalier 
perceived that she was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to trouble herself about him, he darted into the gar- 
den, looked hasily around on every side, and embraced within 
his glance as much of the horizon as he possibly could. He 
was just in time;the gentleman who had accompanied Mad- 
ame was still in sight; only he was rapidly hurrying towards 
one of the house wings, behind which he was just on the 
point of disappearing. There was nota minute to lose; the 
chevalier darted in pursuit of him, prepared to slacken his 
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pace as he approached; but in spite of the diligence he used, 
the unknown had disappeared behind the flight of steps be- 
fore he approached. 

It was evident. however, that as he whom the chevalier pur- 
sued was walking quietly, in a very pensive manner, with his 
head bent down, either beneath the weight of grief or of 
happiness, when once the angle was passed, unless, indeed, 
he were to enter by some door or another, the hunter could 
not fail to overtake him. And this, certainly, would have 
happened, if at the very moment he turned the corner, the 
spy had not run against two persons, who were themselves 
turning it in the opposite direction. The chevalier was quite 
ready to seek a quarrel with these two troublesome intruders, 
when looking up he recognized the superintendent, accom- 
panied by a person whom the chevalier now saw for the first 
time. This stranger was the Bishop of Vannes. Checked by 
the important character of the individual, and obliged from 
politeness to make his own excuses when he exvected to re- 
ceive them, the chevalier bowed to M. Fouquet, who returned 
his salution with kindly politeness, perceiving that the gentle- 
man had run against him by mistake and without any inten- 
tion of being rude. 

He had scarcely left, when Foyquet, knitting his brows, fell 
into a deep reverie. Aramis looked at him fora moment with 
a mingled feeling of compassion and sadness. ‘‘What!” he 
said to him, ‘‘have you no faith in your good star?”,—_‘‘No,””’ 
replied Fouquet, dejectedly, ‘‘because I am too full of happiness 
at this present moment.” he replied, in a trembling voice. 
«You, my dear D’Herblay, who are so learned, will remember 
the history of the tyrant of Samos. What can I throw into 
the sea to avert approaching evil? Yes!I repeat it once more, 
I am too full of happiness! so happy, that I wish for nothing 
Beyond whats uave,*.. *" #1 have risen so‘high. **** * 
You know my motto: ‘Quo non ascendam?’ I have risen so 
high that nothing is left me but to descend my elevation. I 
cannot believe in the progress of a success which is already 
more than human.” 

Aramis smiled as he fixed his kind and penetrating glance 
upon him. ‘‘If I were aware of the cause of your happiness,” 
he said, ‘‘I should probably fear for your disgrace; but you 
regard me in the light of a true friend; I mean, you turn to 
me in misfortune, nothing more. Even that is an immense 
and precious boon, I know; but the trutiy iss! have a just 
right to beg you to confide in me, from time to time, any for- 
tunate circumstances which may befall you, and in which I 
should rejoice, you know, more than if they had befallen my- 
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self. It enters into your policy, and forms part of our plans, 
that you should assiduously devote yourself to his majesty’s 
friends. It isa means of counteracting the growing influence 
of M. Colbert. Present yourself,therefore, as soon as possible, 
to the Princess Royal, and, for our sakes, treat this ally with 
consideration.” 

“But,” said Fouquet, ‘‘are you quite sure that it is upon her 
the king has his eyes fixed at the present moment?” 

“Tf the needle has turned, it must be since the morning. 
You know I keep my police spies.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by a servant followed 
by a courier. 

‘‘For you, my lord,” said the courier aloud, presenting a 
letter to Fouquet. 

‘For your grace,’”’ said the lackey in a low tone, handing 
Aramis a letter. And as he carried a torch, he placed him- 
self between, so that both of them could read at the same 
time. As Fouquet looked at the fine and delicate writing o 
the envelope, he started with delight; they who love, or who 
are beloved, will understand his anxiety in the first place, and 
his happiness in the next. He hastily tore open the letter, which, 
however, contained only these words : ‘‘It is an hour since 
I quitted you, but an age since I told you that I love you.” 
And that wasall. Marchionesgs de Belliére had, in fact, left Fou- 
quet about an hour previous, after having passed two days 
with him; and, apprehensive lest his remembrance of her 
might not be effaced for too long a period from the heart she 
regretted, she despatched a courier to him as the bearer of 
this important communication. Fouquet kissed the letter, 
and rewarded the bearer with a handful of gold. As for 
Aramis, he, onhis side, was engaged in reading, but with 
more coolness and reflection, the following letter: 

“The king this evening struck with a strange fancy ;a 
woman loves him. He learnt it accidentally, listening to con- 
versation of this girl with companions; and he has entirely 
abandoned himself to this new caprice. The girl’s name is 
La Valli¢re, and sufficiently pretty to warrant this caprice 
becoming a strong attachment, Beware of her.” 

There was not a word about the Princess Royal. Aramis 
slowly folded the letter and put it in his pocket. Fouquet 
was still engaged in inhaling the perfume of his epistle. 

“‘My lord,” said Aramis, touching Fouquet’s arm. ‘‘Anidea 
has just occurred tome. Are you acquainted with a young 
lady of the name of La Valli¢re ?” 

‘‘Ah! yes, I believe so; one of the Madame’s maids ef 
honour,” 
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‘Well, it is to that maid that you must pay your visit this 
evening, and, more, present your cameos.” 

‘‘Nonsense.” 

‘You know, my lord, that my advice is not to be regarded 
lightly.” 

‘Yet this unforseen—— 

‘‘This is my affair. Pay your court in due form, and with- 
out loss of time, to Mdlle de la Valliére. I will be your guar- 
antee with Lady de Belliére that your devotion is altogether 
politic.” 

‘‘What do you mean, my dear D’Herblay, and whose name 
have you just pronounced?” ; 

‘“‘A name which ought to convince you that, as I am so 
well informed about yourself, I may possibly be as well in- 
formed about others. Pay your court, therefore, to La Val- 
liére.”’ 

“I will pay my court to whomsoever you like,” replied Fou- 
quet, his heart filled with happiness. 

“Come, come, descend again to the earth, traveller in the 
seventh heaven,” said Aramis; ‘‘Colbert is approaching. He 
has been recruiting while we were reading; see, how he is sur- 
rounded, praised, congratulated; he is decidedly becoming 
powerful.” And Colbert was advancing, escorted by all the 
courtiers who remained in the gardens, everyone of whom 
complimented him upon the arrangements of the festival and 
so puffed him up, that he could hardly contain himself. 

“If La Fontaine were here,” said Fouquet, smiling, what an 
admirable opportunity for him to recite his fable of ‘The Frog 
that Wished to make Itself as big as an Ox.’” 

Colbert arrived, in the center of a circle blazing with light; 
Fouquet awaited his approach, unmoved, and with a slightly 
mocking smile. Colbert smiled too; he had been observing 
his enemy during the last quarter of an hour, and had been 
approaching him gradually. Colbert’s smile was a pressage 
of hostility. 

“Oh! oh!” said Aramis in a low tone to his friend; ‘‘the 
rogue is going to ask you again for a few more millions to pay 
for his fireworks and his colored lamps.” Colbert was the 
first to salute them, with an air which he endeavored to render 
respectful. Fouquet hardly moved his head. 

‘Well, my lord, what does your eyes say? Have we shown 
our good taste?” 

‘Perfect taste,” replied Fouquet, without permitting the 
slightest tone of raillery to be remarked in his words. 

“Oh!” said Colbert maliciously, ‘‘you are treating us with 
indulgence. We are poor, we other servants of the king, and 
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Fontainebleau is in no way to be compared as a residence with 
Vaux. ”’ 

“Quite true,” replied Fouquet coolly, lording over every- 
body. 

cpa what can we do?” continued Colbert; ‘‘we have done 
our best with our slender resources.”’ Fouquet nodded. 

“But,” pursued Colbert, ‘‘it would be only a proper display 
of your magnificence, monsiegneur, if you were to offer to his 
majesty a gala in your wonderful gardens, which have cost 
you sixty millions of francs.” 

“Seventy-two,” said Fouquet. 

“An additional reason,” returned Colbert; ‘‘it would, in- 
deed, be truly magnificent.” : 

‘“‘But do you suppose, monsieur, that his majesty would 
deign to accept my invitation?” 

‘‘T have no doubt whatever of it,” cried Colbert hastily, ‘‘I 
will guarantee that he does.” 

«Accept, accept,” whispered Aramis eagerly. ~ t 

“You will consider it?’ Colbert asked. 

‘With you,” replied Fouquet; ‘‘in order to know what day 
I shall submit my invitation to the kfng.” 

‘«This very evening, my lord.” 

‘“‘Agreed,” said the superintendant. ‘‘Gentlemen, I should 
wish to issue my invitations; but you know, that, wherever 
the king goes, he is in his own palace; it is by his majesty, 
therefore, that you must be invited.”” A murmur of delight 
immediately arose. Fouquet bowed and left. 

«‘Proud and haughty man,”’ muttered Colbert, ‘‘you accept, 
and you know it will cost you ten millions.” 

“You have ruined me,” said Fouquet, in a low tone to 
Aramis, 

‘I have saved you,” replied the latter, whilst Fouquet as- 
cended the flight of steps and inquired whether the king was 
‘still visible. 


GHAPTER XxX, 
THE ORDERLY CLERK. 


"THE king, anxious to be again quite alone,, in order to re- 

flect well upon what was passing in his heart, had with- 
drawn to his own apartments, where M. de Saint-Aignan had, 
after his conversation with Madame, gone to meet her. The 
favourite, vain in his twofold importance, and feeling that 
he had become, during the last two hours, the royal confidant 
began to treat the affairs of the court in a somewhat indiffer- 
ert manner; and, from the position in which he had placed 
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himself, or rather, where chance had placed him, he saw noth- 
ing but love and garlands of flowers around him. The king’s 
love for Madame, Madame’s for the king, Guiche’s for Mad- 
ame, La Valliére’s for the king, Malicorne’s for Montalais, 
Tonnay-Charente’s for himself, was not all this, truly, more 
than enough to turn the head of any courtier?’ Besides, 
Saint-Aignan, was the model of all courtiers, past, present, 
and future; and, moreover, he showed himself such an excel- 
lent narrator, and so descerningly appreciative, that the 
king listened to him with an appearance of great interest, 
particularly when he described the excited. manner with which 
Henrietta had sought for him to converse with him about the 
affair of Mdlle de la Valligre. When the king no longer ex- 
perienced for the princess any remains of the passion once felt 
for her, there was, in this same eagerness of madame to pro- 
cure information about him, such a gratification for his van- 
ity, from which he could not.free himself. He experienced 
this, but nothing more; and his heart was not, fora single 
moment, alarmed at what Madame might, or might not, think 
of this adventure. When, however, Saint-Aignan had 
finished, the king, while preparing to retire to rest, asked, 
‘Now, Saint-Aignan, you know what Mdlle de la Valliére is, 

do you not?” 

“‘Not only what she is, but what she will be; everything that 
a woman can wish to be,—beloved by your majesty; I mean, 
that she will be, everything your majesty may wish her to be.” 

“That is not what Iam asking. I do not wish to know 
what she is today or what she will be tomorrow: as you have 
remarked, that is my affair, But tell me what others say of 
het 

«‘They say she is well-conducted.”’ 

“Oh!” said the king, smiling, ‘‘that is but report.” 

‘‘But rare enough, at court, sire, to believe it when spread.” 

«“‘Perhaps you are right. Is she well born ?” 

“‘Exceedingly so; the daughter of the Marquis de la 
Valliére, and step-daughter of our good Saint-Remy,” 

--Ah! yes, my aunt’s major-domo;I remember it; and that 
I saw her as I passed through Blois. She was presented to 
the queens. I have ever to reproach myself, that I did not, 
on that occasion pay her the attention she deserved.” 

“Oh! sire, I trust that your majesty will repay the time you 
have lost. 

«And the report—you tell me—is, that Mdlle de la Valliére 
never had a lover.” 

‘In any case, I do not think your majesty would be much 
alarmed at the rivalry.” 
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“Yet stay,” said the king, in a very serious tone of voice. 
‘I remember if she had no lover, she had at least, a 
betrothed,”’ 

“‘A betrothed !” 

. ‘*What! count, do not you know that, the man who knows 
all the news ?” 

“Your majesty will excuse me. Your majesty knows 
this betrothed then >?” 

«‘Assuredly ! his father came to ask me to sign the marriage 
contract; it is——”” The king was about to pronounce the 
Viscount de Bragelonne’s name, when he stopped, and knitted 
brows, 

Gis 1 ” repeated Saint-Aignan, inquiringly. 

“I don’t remember now,” replied Louis XIV., endeavouring 
to conceal an annoyance which he had some trouble to 
disguise. 

“Can I put your majesty in the way?” inquired the Count de 
Saint-Aignan. 

“No; for I no longer remember to whom I intended to 
refer; indeed, I only remember, very indistinctly, that one of 
the maids of honour, was to marry: , the name, however, 
has escaped me.”’ 

‘“‘Was it Mdlle. de Tonnay-Charente he was going to 
marry ?” inquired Saint-Aignan, 

“Very likeiy,” said the king. 

“In that case the intended was the Marquis de Montespan; 
but Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente did not speak of it, it seemed 
to me, in such a manner as would frighten suitors away.” 

“At all events,” said the king, ‘‘I know nothing, or almost 
nothing, about Mdlle de la Valliere. Saint-Aignan, I rely upon 
you to procure me information about her.” 

‘Yes. sire, and when shall I have the honour of seeing your 
majesty again, to give it you?” 

" «Whenever you procure it.” 

“T shall obtain it speedily, then, if the information can be 
as quickly obtained as is my wish to see your majesty again.” 

‘‘Well said count !_ By the bye, has Madame displayed any 
ill-feeling against this poor girl ?” 

«“‘None, sire,” - 

‘‘Madame did not get angry, then?” 

*‘I do not know; I only know that she laughed continually.” 

‘‘That’s well ; but I think I hear voices in the anterooms 
—no doubt a courier has just arrived. Inquire, Saint- 
Aignan.”” The count ran to the door and exchanged a 
few words with the usher; he returned to the monarch, 
saying, ‘‘Sire, it is M, Fouquet who has this moment arrived, 
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by your majesty’s orders, he says. He present®d himself, but 
because of the advanced hour, he does not press for an audi- 
ence this evening, and is satisfied to have his presence here 
formally announced.”’ 

““M. Fouquet! I wrote to him at three o’clock, inviting him 
to be at Fontainebleau the following morning, and he arrives 
at Fontainebleau at two o'clock. This is, indeed, zeal!’ ex- 
claimed the king, delighted to see himself so promptly 
obeyed. ‘‘On the contrary, M, Fouquet shall have his audi- 
ence. [I summoned him, and will receive him. Let him be 
introduced. As for you, count, pursue your inquires, and be 
here to-morrow.” 

The king placed his finger on his lips; and Saint-Aignan, 
his heart brimful of happiness, hastily withdrew, telling the 
usher to introduce M. Fouquet, who, thereupon, entered the 
apartment. Louis rose to receive him. 

“Good evening, M. Fouquet,”’ he said smiling graciously ; 
“I congratulate you on your punctuality; and yet my message 
must have reached you late?” 

“rAt nine in the evening, sire?” 

“You have been working hard, lately, M. Fouquet, for I 
have been informed that you have not left your rooms at 
Saint-Mandé during the last three or four days.” 

“It is prfectly true your majesty, that I have kept myself 
closeted the past three days,” replied Fouquet. 

“‘Do you know, M. Fouquet, that I had a great many things 
to say to you?” continued the king, with a most gracious 
air. 

“Your majesty overwhelms me, and since you are so grac- 
iously disposed towards me, will your majesty permit me to 
remind you of the promise made to grant me an audience?” 

«“‘Ah! yes; some church dignitary, who thinks he has to 
thank me for something, is it not?” 

“Precisely so, sire. The hour is, perhaps, badly chosen; 
but the time of the companion whom I have brought with me 
is valuable, and as Fontainebleau is on the way to his aio- 
cese——” 

‘TWho is it, then?” 

‘«‘The latest Bishop of Vannes, whose appointment your ma- 
jesty, at my recommendation, deigned, three months since, 
to sign.” 

«‘That is very possible,’ said the king, who had signed 
without reading; ‘‘and is he here?” 

“‘Yes, sire; Vannes is an important diocese; the flock be- 
longing to this pastor needs his consolation; they are savages, 
whom it is necessary to polish, at the same time that he in- 
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structs them, and M. d’Herblay is unequalled in such kind of 
missions.” 

“M. d’Herblay!”’ said the king, musingly, as if this name, 
heard long since, was not, however, unknown to him, 

“Oh!” said Fouquet, promptly, ‘‘your majesty is not ac- 
quainted with the obscure name of one of your most faithful 
and most valuable servants?” . 

‘No, I confess I am not. And so he wishes to set off 
again?” 

‘‘He has this very day received letters, which will, perhaps, 
compel him to leave; so that, before setting off for that un- 
known region called Brittany, he is desirous of paying his 
respectS to your majesty.” 

“et him! enter. ~ 

Fouquet made a sign to the usher in attendance, who was 
waiting behind the tapestry. The door opened, and Aramis 
entered. The king allowed him to finish his compliments, 
and fixed a long look upon a countenance which no one could 
forget, after having once beheld it. 

‘‘Vannes!” he said; ‘‘you are bishop of Vannes, I believe, in 
Brittany, I think?’ Aramis bowed. 

‘“‘Near the coast?” Aramis again bowed. 

‘‘A few leagues from Belle-Isle, is it not?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied Aramis; ‘‘six leagues, I believe,” 

«Six leagues; a mere step, then,” said Louis XIV. 

‘“‘Not for us poor Bretons, sire,’’ replied Aramis; ‘‘six 
leagues, on the contrary, is a great distance, ifit be six leagues 
on land; and an immense distance, if it be leagues on the 
sea. Besides, I have the honor to menticn to your majesty 
that there are six leagues of sea from the river to Belle-Isle.” 

“Tt is said that M. Fouquet has a very beautiful house 
there?” inquired the king. 

“Yes, it is said so,’’ said Aramis, looking quietly at Fou- 
quét. 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘It is said so?’”’ exclaimed the king. 
“Really, M. Fouquet, I must confess that one circumstance 
surprises me. You have at the head of your parishes a man 
like M. d’Herblay, and yet have not shown him Belle-Isle?” 

“Oh, sire,” replied the bishop, without giving Fouquet 
time to answer, ‘‘we poor Breton prelates seldom leave our 
residences,”’ 

‘‘My lord of Vannes,” said the king, ‘‘I will punish M. Fou- 
quet for his indifference.” 

‘‘In what way, sire?” 

“T will change your bishopric.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, but Aramis only smiled. 


—  ——aT 
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‘‘What income does Vannes bring you in?” continued the 
king, : 

«Sixty thousand livres, sire,’ said Aramis. 

‘‘So trifling an amount as that; but you possess other prop- 
erty, My Lord de Vannes?” 

‘I have nothing else, sire; only M. Fouquet pays me one 
thousand two hundred livres a year for his pew in the 
church.” 

‘Well, M, d’Herblay, I promise you something better than 
that, and will not forget you.” 

Aramis bowed, and the king also bowed to him ina respect- 
ful manner, as he was accustomed to do towards women and 
members of the church. Aramis gathered that his audience 
was at an end; he took his leave of the king in the simple, un- 
pretending language of a country pastor, and disappeared. 

‘‘His is, indeed, a remarkable face,” said the king, following 
him with his eyes as long as he could see him. 

“‘Sire,’”’ replied Fouquet, ‘‘if that bishop had been fitly 
educated, no prelate in the kingdom would deserve the high- 
est distinction better.” 

“‘His learning is not extensive, then?” 

“‘He changed his sword for the priest’s garment, and that 
rather late in life, But it matters little, if your majesty will 
permit me to speak of His Grace Vannes again on another oc- 
casion 

“IT beg you to do so. But, before speaking of him, let us 
speak of yourself, M. Fouquet. I have to pay youa thousand 
compliments.” 

“T cannot express to your majesty the delight with which 
you overwhelm me.” 

“T understand you, M. Fouquet. I confess, however, to 
have had certain prejudices against you.” 

‘-In that case, I was indeed unhappy. sire.’ 

«‘But they exist no longer. ‘‘Did you not perceive 

«I did indeed, sire; but I awaited with resignation the day 
when truth would prevail; and it seems that that day has now 
arrived.” 

«Ah! you knew, then, you were in disgrace with me?” 

«Alas! sire, I perceived it.” 

«‘And do you know the reason?” 

«‘Perfectly well; your majesty thought that I had been waste- 
fully lavish in expenditure.” 

“Not so; far from that.” 

“Or rather, an indifferent administrator. In a word,* your 
majesty thought that, as the realm had no money, there would 
be none for your majesty either.” 


, 
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“Yes, I thought so; but I was deceived.” Fouquet bowcJ. 

«‘And no riots, no complaints?” 

‘‘And money enough,” said Fouquet. 

«‘The fact is, that you have been profuse with it during the 
last month.” 

“T have more still, not only for all your majesty’s require- 
ments, but for all caprices. 

“I thank you, M. Fouquet,” replied the king seriously. ‘‘I 
will not put youto the proof. For the next two months I do 
not intend to ask you for anything.” 

“TI will avail myself of the interval to amass five or six mil- 
lions, which will be as serviceable as money in hand in case of 
war.” 

“Five or six millions!” 

‘‘For the expense of your majesty’s household only, be it 
understood.” 

‘You think war is probable, M. Fouquet!”’ . 

“| think if Heaven has bestowed on the eagle a beak and 
claws, it is to enable him to show his royal character.’”’ The 
king blushed with pleasure. 

‘‘We have spent a great deal of money these few days past, 
M. Fouquet; will you not scold me for it?” 

‘Sire, your majesty has still twenty years of youth to enjoy, 
and a thousand million of francs to spend in those twenty 
years. 

‘‘That is a great deal of money, M. Fouquet,” said the king. 

“T will economize, sire. Besides, your majesty has two 
valuable men in M. Colbert and myself. The one will encour- 
age you to be prodigal with your treasures—and this shall be 
myself, if my services should continue to be agreeable to your 
majesty; and the other will economize money for you, and 
this will be M. Colbert’s province.” 

“M, Colbert?” returned the king, astonished. 

‘At this commendation, bestowed by the enemy on his own 
enemy the king felt himself penetrated with confidence and 
admiration. There was not, moreover, either in Fouquet’s 
voice or look, any thing which injuriously affected a single 
syllable of the remark he had made; he did not pass one eulo- 
gium, as it were, in order to acquire the right of making two 
reproaches, The king comprehended him, and yielding to so 
much generosity and address, he said, ‘‘You praise M. Col- 
bert, then?” 

“Yes, sire, I praise him; for, besides being a man of merit, 
I believe him to be very devoted to your majesty’s interests.’ 

‘Is that because he has often interfered with your own 
views? said the king, smilingly. ‘Exactly, sire. I am 
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the man needed to make the money come in; he, the man to 
prevent it leaving.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, you will presently say something to correct this 
good opinion ?” 

‘‘Do you mean as far as administrative abilities are concern- 
ed, sire ?” 

SOXIES. © 

“Not in the slightest.’. ‘Really ?” 

“Upon my honour, sire, I do not know throughout France 
a better clerk than M. Colbert.” 

The word ‘‘clerk” did not possess, in 1661, the somewhat 

subservient signification which is attached to it in the present 
day; but, as spoken by Fouquet, whom the king had addressed 
as the Superintendent, it seemed to acquire an insignificant 
and petty character, which served admirably to restore Fou- 
quet to his place, and Colbert to his own. 
» +‘And yet,” said Louis XIV., ‘‘it was he, however who, 
notwithstanding his economy, had the arrangement of my 
festivals here and I assure you, Fouquet, that in no way has 
he interfered with the expenditure of money.” 

“I think, sire,” he replied, ‘‘that M. Colbert has done 
what he had to in an exceedingly orderly manner, and that he 
deserves, in this respect, all the praise your majesty may be- 
stow upon him,” 

The word ‘‘orderly’” was a proper accompaniment for the 
word ‘‘clerk.’”’ The king possessed that extreme sensitive- = 
ness of organization, and delicacy of perception, which pierced 
through and detected the regular order of feelings and sen- 
sations themselves, and he therefore comprehended that ‘the 
clerk’ had, in Fouquet opinion, been too full of method and 
order in his arrangements; in other words, that the magnifi- 
cent Fontainebleau rejoicings might have been more magnifi- 
cent. He consequently felt that there was something in the 
amusements provided with which some person might be able 
to find fault; he experienced a little of the annoyance felt by 
a person coming from the provinces of Paris, dressed out in 
the very best clothes which his wardrobe can furnish, and 
finds that the fashionably dressed man there looks at him 
either too muchornot enough. This part of the conversation, 
which Fouquet had carried on with so much moderation, yet 
with such extreme tact, inspired the king with the highest~ 
esteem for the character of the man and the capacity of the 
minister. Fouquet took his leave at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the king went to bed a little uneasy and confused at 
the indirect lesson he had just received; and two good 
quarters of an hour were employed by him in going over again 
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in his memory the embroideries, the tapestries, the bills of 
fare of the various banquets, the architecture of the triumphal 
arches, the arrangements for the illuminations and fireworks, 
all the offspriag of the ‘‘clerk Colbert’s” invention. The re- 
sult was, that the king passed in review before him everything 
that had taken place during the last eight days, and decided 
that faults could be found. Hence Fouquet, by his polite- 
ness, thoughtful consideration, and generosity, had injured 
Colbert more deeply than the latter by his artifice, ill-will, 
and persevering hatred, had ever succeeded in injuring 
Fouquet. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FONTAINEBLEAU AT TWO O'CLOCK A. M. 


AINT-AIGNAN had quitted the king’s apartment charged 
with a mission which réquired despatch, and he was going 

to do his utmost to turn his time to the best possible advan- 
tage. This king’s friend was indeed an uncommon personage ; 
one of those valuabie courtiers whose vigilance and acuteness 
of perception threw all past and future favorites into the 
shade, and counterbalanced, by his close attention, the ser- 
vility of Dangeau, who was not the royal favorite, but the 
toady. Saint-Aignan began to think what was to be done in 
the present position. He reflected that his first information 
ought to come from Guiche. He therefore set out in search 
of him, but he had not entered. Saint-Aignan therefore 
went in quest of him, and after having turned, and twisted, 
and searched in every direction, he perceived scmething likea 
human form leaning against a tree, as motionless as a statute, 
deeply engaged in looking at a window, although its curtains 
were closely drawn. As this window happened to be Ma- 
dame’s, Saint-Aignan concluded that the form in question 
must be Guiche’s. He advanced cautiously, and found that 
he was not mistaken. Guiche had, after his conversation with 
Madame, carried away such a weight of happiness, that all 
his strength of mind was hardly sufficient to support it. On 
his side, Saint-Aignan knew that Guiche had had something 
to do with La Valliére’s introduction to Madame’s household, 
for a courtier knows everythiag and forgets nothing; but he 
had never learned under what title or conditions Guiche had 
conferred his patronage upon La Valliére. But as in asking a 
great many questions it is singular if a man does not learn 
something, Saint-Aignan reckoned upon learning much or 
little, as it might be, if he were to question Guiche with that 
extreme tact, and, at the same time, with that persistence in 
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attaining an object of which he was capable. Saint-Aignan’s 
plan was the following:—if the information obtained was 
satisfactory, he would inform the king, with effusion, that he 
had alighted upon a pearl, and claim the privilege of setting 
that pearl in the royal crown. If the information were un- 
satisfactory, which after ail might be possible, he would ex- 
amine how far Louis cared about Louise, and make use of his 
information in such a manner as to get rid of the girl alto- 
gether, and thereby obtain all the merit of her banishment 
with all those court ladies who might have any aim upon the 
king’s heart, beginning with Madame and finishing with the 
queen. In case the king should show himself obstinate in his 
fancy, then he would not produce the damaging information 
he had obtained, but would let La Valliére know that this 
damaging information was carefully preserved in a secret 
drawer of her confidant’s memory; in this manner he would 
be able to display his generosity before the poor girl’s eyes, 
and so keep her in constant suspense between gratitude and 
apprehension, to such an extent as to make her a fiiend at 
court, interested, as an accomplice, in making her accom- 
plice’s fortune, while she was making her own. As far as concern- 
ed the day when the bomb-shell of the past should burst, if ever 
there should be any occasion for its bursting, Saint-Aignan pro- 
mised himself that he would by that time have taken all 
possible precautions, and would pretend an entire ignorance 
of the matter to the king; while, with regard to La Valliére, 
he would still, even on that day, have an opportunity of being 
considered the personification of generosity. It was with such 
ideas as these, which the fire of covetousness had caused to 
dawn into being in half an hour, that Saint-Aignan, deter- 
mined to get Guiche into conversation; in other words, to 
trouble him in his happiness—of which Saint-Aignan was 
quite ignorant, It was one o'clock in the morning when 
Saint-Aignan learnt the little that the lover of Henrietta had 
to tell, namely that he had obtained Louise’s appointment to 
please Malicorne and Manicamp. Coming away disappointed, 
the courtier suddenly had his attention attracted by the sound 
of human voices. He heard whispers, the complaining tones 
of a woman’s voice mingled with entreaties, smothered 
laughter, sighs, and half-stifled exclamations of surprise; but 
above them all, the woman’s voice prevailed. Saint-Aignan 
stopped to look about him; he perceived with the greatest 
surprise that the voices proceeded, not from the ground but 
from the branches. As he glided along the shady walk, he 
raised his head, and observed at the top of the wall a woman 
perched upon a ladder, in eager conversation with a man 
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seated on a branch ofa chestnut tree, whose head alone could 
be seen, the rest of his body being concealed in the thick 
foliage. The woman was on the spy’s side of the wall, the 
man on the other. 

Saint-Aignan only seeking for information, had met with 
an adventure, indeed a piece of good luck. Curious to learn 
why, and particularly about what, this man and woman 
were conversing at such an hour and in such a singular 
position, Saint-Aignan made himself as small as he possibly 
could, and approached almost under the rounds of the ladder. 

. And taking measuresto make himself as comfortable as possi- 
ble, he leaned his back against a tree and listened, and heard 
the following conversation. The woman was the first to speak. 

. “Really, Manicamp,” she said in a voice which, notwith- 

standing the reproaches she addressed to him, preserved a 
marked tone of coquetry, ‘‘really, your indiscreetness is of a 
very dangerous character. We cannot talk long inthis man- 
ner without being observed.” 

‘‘That is very probable,” said the man, in the calmest and 
coolest of tones. 

“In that case, then, what would people say? Oh! if 
any one were to see me, I declare I should die from very 
shame.” 

“Oh! that would be very silly, and I do not believe you 
capable of it.” 

‘I might have been different if there had been anything be- 
tween us; but to do an injury to myself gratuitously, is 
really very foolish of me; so, adieu, Manicamp.” 

“So far, good; I know the man, and now let me see who 
the woman is,” said Saint-Aignan, watching the rounds of the 
ladder, whereon ended a pair of limbs tastefully clad in sky- 
blue satin slippers and flesh tinted hose, 

“Nay, nay, for pity’s sake, my dear Montalais,”’ cried Mani- 
camp, ‘‘deuce take it, do not go away; I havea great many 
things to say to you, of the very greatest importance, still.” 

‘““Montalais,”’ said Saint-Aignan to himself, ‘‘one of the 
three. Each of the three gossips had her adventure; only 
Ihad thought that the hero of that one’s adventure was 
Malicorne and not Manicamp.” 

At her companion’s appeal, Montalais stopped in the middle 
of her descent, and Saint-Aignan could observe the unfortu- 
nate Manicamp climb from on¢ branch of the chestnut-tree to 
another, either to improve his situation or to overcome 
the fatigue consequent upon his painful position. 

‘‘Now, listen to me,” said he; ‘‘you quite understand, I 
hope that my intentions are perfectly innocent.” 
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“Of course. But why did you write me a letter stimulating 
my gratitude towards you ? Why did you ask me for an inter- 
view at such an hour and in such a place as this ?” 

“I stimulated your gratitude by reminding you that it was 
I who had been the. means of your becoming attached to 
Madame’s household, because most anxiously desirous of ob- 
taining the interview which you have been kind enough to 
grant me. I employed the means which appeared most cer- 
tain toensure it. After my reason for soliciting it, at such an 
hour and in such a locality, was, that the hour seemed to 
be the most prudent and the locality the least open to obser- 
uation. Moreover, I have occasion to speak to you upon sub- 
jects which require both prudence and solitude. But every- 
thing in the most perfect honor dear girl!” 

‘TI think, Manicamp, that it will be more becoming in me to 
take my leave.” 

‘‘Nay, listen to me, or I shall jump from my perch here to 
yours, and be careful how you set me at defiance; for a branch 
of this chestnut tree causes me a good deal of annoyance, and 
may spur me to extreme measures. Do not follow the ex- 
ample of this branch, then, but listen to me.” 

‘‘I am listening, and willingly ; but be as brief as possible, for 
if you have a branch which annoys you, I wish you to under- 
stand that one of the rounds of the ladder being flat, is hurt- 
ing the soles of my feet, and my shoes are being cut through.” 

‘‘Do me the kindness to give me your hand?” 

‘‘There is my hand, then; but what are you going to do?” 

“To draw you towards me, 

‘‘What for? Yousurely do not wish me to join you in the 
trcers 

‘‘No; but I wish you to sit down upon the wall; there, that 
will do. there is quite room enough, and I would give a great 
deal to be allowed to sit down beside you.” 

‘‘No, no; you are very well where you are; we should be 
Sccta 

‘Very well, I remain in my tree, although I cannot be worse 
off, I mean, worse on.” 

‘‘Manicamp, we are wandering away from the subject.” 

**You’re right; we are so.”’ 

‘‘You wrote mea letter. Why. 

‘Fancy, that at two o’clock to-day, De Guiche left.” 

- “What then?” 

«Seeing him set off, I followed him, as I usually do.” 

‘Of course, I see that, since you are here now.” 

“Don’t be ina hurry. You are aware, I suppose, that De 
Guiche is up to his very neck in disgrace?” 
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‘Alas! yes.” 

“It was the very height of imprudence on his part, then, to 
come to Fontainebleau to seek those who had at Paris sent 
him away into exile, and particularly those from whom he had 
been separated.” 

-‘Manicamp, you reason like Pythagoras of old.” 

“‘Moreover, De Guiche is as obstinate as a man in love can 
be, and ne refused to listen to any of my remonstrances. I 
begged, and implored, but he would not listen to anything. 
De Guiche set off on horseback as hard as he could, I follow- 
ing him, at a slower pace. You quite understand that to 
throw one’s self into the water, for instance, with a friend 
with the same headlong speed as he himself would do it, would 
be the act cither of a fool ora madman. I therefore allowed 
him to get in advance, and I proceeded on my way with a 
commendable slowness of pace, feeling quite sure that my un- 
fortunate friend would not be received, or, if he had been, 
that he would ride off again at the very first cross, disagree- 
able answer; and that I should see him returning much faster 
than he had gone, without having, myself, gone farther than 
Ris or Melun—and that even was a good distance, you will admit, 
for it is eleven leagues to get there and as many to return.” 

Montalais shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘Laugh as much as you like; but if, instead of being com- 
fortably seated on the top of the wall, as you are, you were 
sitting on this branch, as if you were on horseback, you 
would, like Augustus, aspire to descend.” 

“Be patient, my dear M. Manicamp, a few minutes will soon 
pass away; you were saying, I think, that you had gone be- 
yond Melun.” 

‘Yes; I continued to go on, more and more surprised that 
I did not see him returning; and here Iam at Fontainebleau; 
i look for, and inquire everywhere, but no one has ‘seen 
him, no one in the town has spoken to him; he arrived riding 
at full gallop, he entered the palace, where he has disappeared. 
I have been here at Fontainebleau since eight o’clock this 
evening, inquiring in every direction, but no De Guiche can 
be found. Iam dying from uneasiness. You understand that 
I have not becn running my head into the lion’s den, as my 
imprudent friend has done; I have come at once to the ser- 
vants’ offices, and I succeeded in getting a letter conveyed to 
you; and now, for Heaven’s sake, my dear young lady, relieve 
me from my anxiety.” 

‘‘There will be no difficulty in that, my dear M. Manicamp; 
your friend De Guiche has been admirably received. The 
king made quite a fuss over him.” 
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‘The king who exiled him!” 

‘‘Madame smiled upon him. and Monsieur appears to like 
him better than ever.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Ah!” said Manicamp, ‘‘that explains to me then, why 
and ‘how he has remained. And did he not say anything about 
me: 

‘‘Not a word.”’ 

“That is very unkind. What is he doing now?” 

‘In all probability he is asleep, or if not asleep, he is dream- 


Ing. 
‘‘And what have they been doing all the evening?” 
“Dancing.” ; 
“‘The famous ballet? How did De Guiche look?’ 
«‘Superb.” 


‘‘Dear fellow! And now, pray forgive me, Mdlle Montalais; 
but all that I now have to do is to pass from where I now am 
to your apartments.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

«IT cannot suppose that the doors will be opened for me at 
this hour; and as for spending the night upon this branch, | 
possibly might not object to do so, but I declare that is im- 
possible for any other animal than a stool-pigeon to do it,” 

“‘But M. Manicamp, I cannot introduce a man over the 
wall in that manner.” 

“‘Two men, if you please,” said a second voice, but in so 
timid a tone that it seemed as if its owner felt the utter im- 
propriety of such a request. 

‘‘Good gracious!” exclaimed Montalais, ‘‘who is that speak- 
ing to me?” 

‘“‘Malicorne, Mdlle Montalais.” 

And, as Malicorne spoke, he raised himself from the ground 
to the lowest branches, and thence to the height of the wall. 

““M. Malicorne! why you are both mad!” 

‘‘How do you do, Mdlle. Montalais?”’ inquired Malicorne. 

<‘T needed but this!” said Montalais, in despair. 

“Oh! Mdlle Montalais,” murmured Malicorne; ‘‘do not be 
so severe, I beseech you.”’ . 

“In fact,” said Manicamp, ‘‘we are your friends, and you 
cannot possibly wish your friends to lose their lives; and to 
leave us to pass the night where we are, is, in fact, condemn- 
ing us both to death.” 

“Oh!” said Montalais, ‘‘M. Malicorne is so robust that a 
night passed in the open air with the beautiful stars above him, 
will not do him any harm, and it will be a just punishment for 
the trick he has played me.” 

«Be it so, then; let Malicorne arrange matters with you in 
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the best way he can; I alone pass over,” said Manicamp. And 
bending down the branch against which he had directed such 
bitter complaints, he succeeded, by the assistance of his hands 
and feet, in seating himself side by side with Montalais, who 
tried to push him back, while he endeavored to maintain his 
position, and in which, moreover, he succeeded. Having 
taken possession of the ladder, he stepped on it, and then of- 
fered his hand to his fair antagonist. While this was going 
on, Malicorne had installed himself in the chestnut-tree, in 
the very place Manicamp had just left, determining within 
himself to succeed him in the one which he now occupied. 
Manicamp and Montalais descended a few rounds of the 
ladder, he insisting, and she laughing and objecting. 

Suddenly Malicorne’s voice was heard in tones of en- 
treaty :— 

‘‘T entreat you, Mdlle Montalais, not to leave me here. My 
position is very insecure, and some accident will bé sure to 
befall me, if I attempt unaided to reach the other side of the 
wall; it does not matter if Manicamp tears his clothes, for he 
can make use of M. de Guiche’s wardrobe; but I shall not be 
able to use even those belonging to M. Manicamp, for they 
will be torn.” 

“‘My opinion,” said Manicamp, without taking any notice 
of Malicorne’s lamentations, ‘‘is that the best thing to be done 
is to go and look for M. de Guiche without delay, for by-and- 
bye, perhaps I may not be able to get to his apartments.” 

“‘That is my opinion too,” replied Montalais; ‘‘so go at 
once, M. Manicamp.” 

‘“‘A thousand thanks. Adieu, Mdlle Montalais,”’ said Mani- 
camp, jumping to the ground, ‘‘your kindness cannot possibly 
be exceeded.” 

“Farewell, M. Manicamp, I am now going to get rid of M. 
Malicorne.” 

Malicorne sighed. Manicamp went away a few paces, but 
returning to the foot of the ladder, he said, -‘‘By-the-bye, 
which is the way to M. Guiche’s apartments?” 

‘‘Nothing is easier. You go along by the hedge until you 
reach a place where the paths cross; you have nothing else to 
do but to cross the labyrinth.” 

“Nothing more than that? The deuce! so there is a laby- 
rinth as well?” 

‘Yes, and complicated enough too; even in daylight, one 
may sometimes be deceived,—there are turnings and windings 
without end; in the first place, you must turn three times to 
the right, then twice to the left, then turn once—stay, is it 
once or twice, though? at all events, when you get clear of 
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the labyrinth, you will see an avenue of sycamores, and _ this 
- avenue leads straight to the pavillion in which M. de Guiche 
is lodging.”’ 

‘‘Nothing could be more clearly indicated,” said Manicamp; 
‘and I have not the slightest doubt in the world that if I 
were to follow your directions, I should lose my way im- 
mediately. I have therefor a slight service to ask of you: 
offer me your arm and guide me yourself, like another—like 
another—I used to know mythology, but other important 
matters have made me forget it; pray come with me, then?’ 

«And am I to be abandoned, then?” cried Malicorne. 

‘It is quite impossible, monsieur,’”’ said Montalais to Mani- 
camp; ‘‘if I were to be seen with you at such an hour, what 
would be said of me?” 

‘‘Your own conscience would acquit you,’”’ said Manicamp, 
sententiously, 

‘-Impossible.”’ 

“In that case, let me assist Malicorne to get down; heisa 
very intelligent fellow, and possesses a very keen scent; he 
will guide me, and if we lose ourselves, both of us will be lost, 
and the onewill save the other. If we are together, and 
should be met by anyone, we shall look as if we had some 
matter of business in hand; whilst alone I should have the 
appearance either of a lover ora robber. Come, Malicorne, 
here is the ladder.” 

Malicorne had already stretched out one of his legs towards 
the top of the wall, when Manicamp said, in a whisper, 
“Flush !” 

-‘What’s the matter?” inquired Montalais. 

‘I hear footsteps.” 

“Good heaveus!” 

In fact, the fancied footsteps soon became a reality; the 
foliage was pushed aside, and Saint-Aignan appeared with a 
smile on his lips,, and his hand stretched out towards them, 
taking everyone by surprise, that is to say, Malicorne upon 
the tree with his head stretched out, Montalais upon the 
round of the ladder and clinging to it tightly, and Manicamp 
on the ground with his foot advanced ready to set off. ‘Good 
evening, Manicamp,” said the count, ‘‘I am glad to see you, 
my dear fellow; we missed you this evening, and a good many 
inquiries have been made about you. Mdlle de Montalais, 
your most obedient servant.” 

Montalais blushed. ‘‘Good heavens!” she exclaimed, hid- 
ing her face in both of her hands. 

‘Pray reassure yourself; | know how perfectly innocent you 
are, and I shall give a good account of you. Manicamp, do 
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you follow me; the hedge, the cross-paths, and labyrinth, I 
am well acquainted with them all; I will be your Ariadne, 
There now, your mythological name is found at last.” 

«‘Perfectly true, count,” 

«‘And take M. Malicorne away with you at the sametime,” 
said Montalais. 

‘“‘No, indeed,” said Malicorne; ‘‘M. Manicamp has con- 
versed with you as long as he liked, and now it is my turn, if 
you please; I have a multitude of things to tell you about our 
future prospects.” 

-‘You hear,” said the count laughing; ‘‘stay with him, 
Mdlle Montalais. This is, indeed, a night for secrets.” And, 
taking Manicamp’s arm, the count led him rapidly away in the 
direction of the road which Montalais knew so well, and indi- 
ated so badly. Montalais watched them as long as_ she 
could. 


x 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW MALICORNE WAS TURNED OUT OF THE INN, 


WHILE Montalias was engaged in looking after the count 

and Manicamp, Malicorne had taken advantage of the 
girl’s attention being drawn away to render his position some- 
what more tolerable, and when she’turned round, she immed- 
lately noticed the change which had taken place; for he had 
seated himself, like a monkey, upon the wall, with his feet 
resting uponthe top rounds of the ladder. The foliage of 
the wild vine and the honeysuckle curled round his head like 
a Faun, while the twisted ivy branches represented tolerably 
enough his cloven feet. Montalias required nothing to make 
her resemblance to a Dryad as complete as possible. ‘‘Well,”’ 
she said, ascending another round of the ladder; ‘‘are you 
resolved to render me unhappy? Have you not persecuted me 
enough, tyrant that you are?” 

“‘Tatyrant!” said Malicorne. 

“Yes, you are always compromising me, M. Malicorne; you 
are a perfect monster of wickedness, What have you to 
do with Fontainebleau? Is not Orleans your place of residence?” 

‘‘Do you ask me? I wanted to see you.” 

“Ah, great need of that.” 

“Not as far as concerns yourself, perhaps, but as far as Iam 
concerned, Mdlle Montalais, you know very well that I 
have left my home, and that, for the future, I have no other 
place of residence than that you may happen to have. As you, 
therefore, are staying at Fontainebleau at the present mo- 
ment, I have come here,” 
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Montalais shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘You wished to see me, 
did you not?” she said. ‘‘Very well, you have seen me; you 
are satisfied, so now go away.”’ 

‘Oh, no,” said Malicorne; ‘‘I came to talk with you as well 
as to see you.” 

“Very well, we will talk by-and-bye, and in another place 
than this.” 

«‘By-and-bye! heaven only knows if I shall meet you by- 
and-bye in another place. We shall never find a more favor- 
able one than this.” 

“But I cannot this evening, nor at the present moment.” 

<‘Why not?” 

‘‘Because a thousand things have happened to-night.” 

“Well, then, my affair will make a thousand and one.” 

«‘No, no; Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente is waiting for me in 
our room to communicate something of the very greatest im- 
portance.” 

‘‘How long has she been waiting?” 

‘‘For an hour at least.” 

“‘In that case,” said Malicorne, tranquilly, ‘‘she will wait a 
few minutes longer.” 

“‘M. Malicorne,” said Montalais, ‘‘you are forgetting your- 
Seine 

“You should rather say that it is you who are forgetting 
me, and that lam getting impatient at the part you make 
me play here, indeed! For the last week I have been prowl- 
ing about among the company here, and you have not deigned 
once to notice my presence here.” 

‘‘Have you been prowling about here for a week, M. Mali- 
corne?”’ 

*‘Like a wolf; sometimes I have been burnt by the fire- 
works, which have singed two of my wigs; at others, I have 
been completely drenched in the osiers by the evening damps, 
or the spray from the fountains,—always half-famished, al- 
ways fatigued to death, with the view of the wall always be- 
fore me, and the prospects of having to scale it perhaps. 
Upon my word, this is not the sort of life for any one to lead 
who is neither a squirrel, nor a salamander, nor an otter; and, 
since you drive your inhumanity so far as to wish to make me 
renounce my condition as a man, I declare it openly. A man 
I am indeed, and a man I will remain, unless by superior 
orders.” ‘ 

“Well, then, tell me, what do you wish,—require,—insist 
upon?” said Montalais, in a submissive tone, 

“‘Do you mean to tell me that you did not know I was at 
Fontainebleau? Nay, be frank,” 
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“T suspected so.” 

“Well, then, could you not have contrived during the last 
week to have seen me once a day, at ieast?” 

“I have always been prevented, M. Malicorne.” 

«‘Fiddlestick !”’ 

«‘Ask my companions if you do not believe me.” 

“‘T shall ask no one to explain matters which I know better 
than any one.” 

«‘Compose yourself, M. Malicorne; things will change,”’ 

«‘They must indeed.” 

“You know that, whether I see you or not, I am thinking 
of you,” said Montalais, in a soothing tone of voice. 

“Oh, you are thinking of me, are you! well, and is there 
anything new about my post in Monsieur’s household.” 

“Ah, my dear M. Malicorne, no one has ventured lately to 
approach his royal highness.” ay 

“Well, but now?” 

“‘Now, it is quite a different thing; since yesterday he has 
left off being jealous.” 

‘“‘Bah! how has his jealousy subsided?” 

“It has been diverted into another channel. A report was 
spread that the king had fallen in love with some one else, 
and his highness was tranquillised immediately.” 

‘‘And who spread the report?” 

Montalais lowered her voice. ‘‘Between ourselves,’ she 
said. ‘‘I think that Madame and the king have come to an 
understanding about it.” 

‘‘Ah, ah!” said Malicorne; ‘‘that was the only way to man- 
age it. But what about M. De Guiche?” 

“Oh, as for him, he is completely turned off.”’ 

“‘Have they been writing to each other?” 

“‘No, certainly not; I have not seen a pen in either of their 
hands for the last week.” 

“On what terms are you with Madame?” 

‘The very best. 

“And with the king?” 

‘‘The king always smiles on me whenever I pass him.” 

“Good. Now, tell me whom have the two lovers selected 
to serve for their screen?” 

“La Valliére.”’ 

“Oh, oh, poor girl! We must prevent that.” “Why?” 

‘Because, if M. Raoul de Bragelonne were to suspect it, he 
would either kill her or kill himself.” 

‘‘Raoul, poor fellow! do you think so?” 

‘“‘Women pretend to have a knowledge of the state of 
people’s affections,”’ said Malicorne, ‘‘and they do not even 
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know how to read the thoughts of their own minds and hearts. 
Well, I can tell you, that M. de Bragelonne loves Louise La 
Valliére to such a degree that, if she pretended to deceive him, 
he would, I repeat, either kill himself or kill her.” 

‘But the king is there to defend her,” said Montalais. 

“The king!” exclaimed Malicorne; ‘‘Raoul would kill the 
king as he would a pillager.”’ 

“Good heavens!” said Montalais; ‘‘you are mad, M. 
Malicorne.”’ 

‘‘Not in the least, Everything I have told you is, on the 
contrary, perfectly serious; and, for my own part, I know 
I shall quietly tell Raoul of the trick.” 

“Hush!” said Montalais, ascending another round of the 
ladder, so as to approach Malicorne more closely, ‘‘do not 
open your lips to poor Bragelonne, because, as yet you know 
nothing at all.” 

‘‘What is the matter then ?” 

‘(Why this evening, beneath the royal oak, La Valliére said 
aloud, and innocently enough, ‘I cannot conceive that when 
one has once seen the king, one can ever love another 
man. 

Malicorne almost jumped off the wall. ‘‘Unhappy girl ! 
did she really say that and think so?” 

‘‘Louise alwaysthinks what she says.” 

“‘That positively cries aloud for vengeance. Why, woman 
are the veriest serpents,’”’ said Malicorne. 

“Compose yourself, my dear Malicorne, compose your- 
seli.’ 

“No, no; let us_ take the evil in time, on the contrary. 
There is time enough yet to tell Raoul of it.” 

“Blunderer, on the contrary, it is too late,” replied 
Montalais. 

«‘How so?” 

“La Vallére’s remark, intended for the king, reached its 
destination.” 

“The king knows it then? The king was told of it, 1 
suppose?” 

«The king heard it.” 

«“‘Ohimé !as the cardinal used to say.” 

“The king was hidden in the thicket close to the royal 
oak,” 

“It follows, then,’ said Malicorne, ‘‘that, for the future, 
the plan which the king and Madame have arranged, willrunas 
easily as if it where on wheels, and will pass over poor 
Bragelonne’s body. Well,” said Malicorne, after amoment’s 
reflection, ‘‘do not let us interpose our poor selves between a 
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great oak tree and a great king, for we should certainly be 
smashed.” 

‘The very thing I was going to say to you.” 

‘Let us think of ourselves then.” 

‘“My own idea.” ; 

‘‘Open your beautiful eyes, then.” 

‘-And you your large ears.” 

«‘Approach your little mouth for a kiss.” 

“Here,” said Montalais, who paid the debt immediately 
in ringing coin. 

‘‘Now let us consider. First we have Guiche who is in love 
with the princess; then Louise la Valliére, in love with the 
king; next, the king, in love both with Madame and La Val- 
lire; lastly, Prince Philip, who loves no one but himself. 
Among all these loves, a fool would make his fortune; a 
greater reason, therefore, for sensible people like ourselves to 
do so.” ; 

‘‘There you are with your dreams again.” 

‘‘Nay, rather with realities. Let me lead you, darling. I 
do not think you have been very badly off hitherto. Well, the 
future is guaranteed by the past. Only since all here think of 
themselves before anything else, let us do so too.” 

“Perfectly right.” 

“‘But of ourselves only. An offensive and defensive alli- 
ance.” 

‘Tam ready to swear it.” 

‘“‘Put out your hand, then, and say, ‘All for Malicorne.’” 

‘All for Malicorne.” 

‘‘And I, ‘All for Montalais,’” replied Malicorne, stretching 
out his hand in his turn. 

‘“‘And now, what is to be done?” 

‘Keep your eyes and ears open; collect every means of at- 
tack which may be serviceable against others; never let any- 
thing lie about which can be used against ourselves.” 

‘Sworn to; and, now the agreement is entered into, good- 
bye; you can now return to your inn. Are you not lodging 
at the Peacock?” 

‘‘Montalais, you now show that you were aware of my being 
at Fontainebleau.” 

‘‘Well, and what does that prove except that I occupied 
myself about you more than you deserve? Go back, then, to 
your inn.” 

“That is quite out of the question,” 

‘‘Have you not a room there?” 

‘“‘T had, but have it no longer.” 

‘‘Who has taken it from you, then?” 


MALICORNE TURNED OUT. 15i 


+I will tell you. Some little time ago I was returning there, 
after I had been running about after you; and, having reached 
my hotel quite out of breath, I perceived a litter, upon which 
four peasants were carrying a sick monk.” 

““A monk?” 

“Yes, an old grey-bearded Franciscan. As I was looking 
they entered the hotel; and as they were carrying him up the 
staircase, I followed; and as I reached the top of the staircase, 
I observed that they took him into my room. Supposing it 
to be a mistake, I summoned the landlord, who says that the 
room which had been let to me for the past eight days, was 
let to the Franciscan for the ninth.” 

“Ohehow:: 

“That was exactly what I said; nay, I did even more, for I 
was inclined to get out of temper. I went upstairs again; I 
spoke to the Franciscan himself, and wished to prove to him 
the impropriety of the step, when this monk, dying though 
he seemed to be, raised himself upon his arm, fixed a pair of 
blazing eyes upon me, and, in a voice that was admirably 
suited for commanding a charge of cavalry, said, ‘Turn this 
fellow out of doors!’ which was done immediately by the land- 
lord and four porters, who made me descend the staircase 
somewhat faster than was agreeable. This is how it happens, 
dearest, that I have no lodging.” 

‘‘Who can this Franciscan ber” sail Montalais. ‘Is he a 
general ?” 

‘That is exactly the very title that one of the bearers of the 
litter gave him as he spoke to him in a low tone,” 

‘So that——” said Montalais. 

-“‘So that I have no room, no lodging, and yet I amas deter- 
mined as my friend Manicamp was just now, not to pass the 
night in the open air.” 

‘‘What is to be done, then?” said Montalais. 

‘Nothing easier,” said a third voice, whereupon Montalais 
and Malicorne uttered a simultaneous cry, and Saint-Aignan 
appeared. 

‘Dear Malicorne,” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘a very lucky acci- 
dent has brought me back to extricate you from your embar- 
assment. Come, I can offer you a room in my own apart- 
ments, which, I can assure you, no Franciscan will deprive you of. 
As for you, my dear young lady, be easy. I already knew 
Mdlle de la Valliére’s secret, and Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente’s ; 
your own you have just been kind enough to confide to me, for 
which I thank you. I can keep three quite as well as one 
only.” Malicorne and Montalais looked at each other, like 
two children detected in a theft; but as the former saw a 
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great advantage in the proposition which had been made to 
him, he gave his ally a nod of resignation, which she returned. 
Malicorne then descended the ladder, round by round, reflect- 
ing at every step upon the means of obtaining piecemeal from 
Saint-Aignan all he might possibly know about the famous 
secret. Montalais had already darted away as fleet as a deer, 
and neither cross-road nor labyrinth was able to deceive her. 
As for Saint-Aignan, he carried off Malicorne with him to his 
rooms, showing him a thousand attentions, enchanted to have 
at hand the very two men who, supposing that Guiche were 
to remain silent, could give him the best information about 
the maids of honour. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WHAT OCCURRED AT THE PEACOCK. 


HE inn called the ‘‘Beautiful Peacock” owed its name to 
its sign, which represented a peacuck spreading out its 
tail. But, in imitation of some painters who bestow the face 
of a handsome young man upon the serpent which tempted 
Eve, the painter had conferred upon the peacock the features 
ofa woman. Thisinn,astanding epigram against that half of the 
human race which renders existence delightful, was situated 
in Fontainebleau, in the first turning on the left hand side, 
which divides on the road from Paris, that large artery which 
constitutes in itselfalone the entire town of Fountainebleau. 
The side-street in question was then known as the Rue de 
Lyon, doubtless because, geographically, it advanced in the 
direction of the second capital of the kingdom. The street 
itself was composed of two houses occupied by trades- 
people, separated by two large gardens bordered with hedges 
running round them. Apparently, however there seemed to be 
three houses in the street. Let us explain notwithstanding ap- 
pearances how there were only two, The inn hadits principal 
front towards the main street; but upon the Rue de Lyon there 
were two ranges of buildings divided by courtyards, which com- 
prised sets ofapartments forthe reception of all classes of travel ° 
ers: and in which could be supplied, not only board and lodging, 
but accommodation for exercise. or opportunities of solitude 
for even the wealthiest courtiers, whenever, after having re- 
ceived some check at the court, they wished to shut themselves 
up with their own society, either to swallow an affront, or to 
brood over their revenge. From the windows of this part the 
travellers could perceive, in the first place, the street with the 
grass growing between the stones, and gradually loosening 
them; next, the beautiful hedges of elder and thorn. which 
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embraced, as though within two green and flowering arms, the 
houses; and then, in the spaces between, forming the ground 
work of the picture, and appearing like an almost impassable 
barrier, a line of thick trees, the advanced sentinels of the vast 
forest which extends itself in front of Fontainebleau. It was 
therefore easy, provided one secured an apartment at the angle 
of the building, to obtain, by the main street from Paris, a 
view of, as well as to hear, the passers-by and the galas; and 
by the Rue de Lyon, to look upon and enjoy the calm of the 
country. And this without reckoning that, in cases of urgent 
necessity, at the very moment people might be knocking at 
the principal door, one could make one’s escape by the little 
door in the Rue de Lyon, and, creeping along the gardens of 
the private houses, gain the outskirts of the forest. Malicorne, 
who, it will be remembered, was the first to speak about this 
inn, by way of deploring his being turned out of it, having 
been absorbed in his own affairs, had not told Montalais all 
that could be said about this curious house; and we will try to 
repair Malicorne’s grevious ommission. 

With the exception of the few words he had said about the 
Franciscan friar, he had not given any particulars about the 
travellers who were staying in the inn. The manner in which 
they had arrived, the manner in which they lived, the difficulty 
which existed for every one but privileged travellers about en- 
tering the hotel without a pass-word, and to live there without 
precautions, must have struck Malicorne; and, we will venture 
to say, really did so. But Malicorne, as we have already said, 
had personal matters to occupy his attention, which prevented 
him from paying much attention to others. In fact, all the 
apartments were engaged and retained by strangers, who never 
stirred out, were incommunicative in their speech, with coun- 
tenances full of thoughtful occupation, and not one of whom 
was known to Malicorne. Every one had arrived at the hotel 
after his own arrival there; each had entered after having given 
a pass-word, which had at first attracted Malicorne’s attention: 
but having inquired, in an indirect manner, about it, he had 
been informed that the host had given as a reason for this ex- 
treme vigilance, that, as the town was so full of wealthy noble- 
men, it must also be full of clever and zealous cutpurses, The 
reputation of an honest inn like the Peacock was concerned ‘n 
not allowing its visitors to be robbed. It occasionally happened 
that Malicorne asked himself, as he thought matters carefully 
over in his mind, and reflected upon his own position how it was 
that they had allowed him to become an inmate whilst he had 
observed, since his residence there, admission refused toso many, 
He asked himself, too, how it was that Manicamp, who, in his 
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opinion, must be looked upon with veneration by everybody, 
having wished to bait his horse, on arriving, both horse and 
rider had been incontinently led away with a ‘‘no accommoda- 
tion” of the most positive character. All this for Malicorne, 
whose mind being fully occupied by his own love affair and 
his personal ambition, was a problem he had not applied him- 
self to solve, Had he wished to do so, we should hardly ven- 
ture, notwithstanding the intelligence we have accorded as 
his due, to say he would have succeeded. 

A few words will prove to the reader that nothing less 
than CEdipus in person could have solved the enigma in 
question. 

During the week, seven travellers had taken up their abode 
in the inn, all of them having arrived on the day after the 
fortunate one on which Malicorne had fixed his choice. These 
seven persons, accompanied by a suitable retinue, were the 
following :—First of all, a brigadier-general in the, German 
army, ‘his secretary, physician, three servants, and seven 
horses. His name was the Baron Von Wostspur; a Spanish 
cardinal, with two nephews, two secretaries, an officer of his 
household, and twelve horses; his name was Herrabia; a rich 
merchant of Bremen, with his man-servant and two horses; 
Meinherr Bomstett; a Venetian senator, with his wife and 
daughter, both extremely beautiful, Signor Marini; a Scotch 
laird, with seven Highlanders of his clan, all on foot; the Mac 
Cumnor; an Austrian from Vienna, without title or coat-of- 
arms, who had arrived in a carriage; a good deal of a priest, 
and something of the soldier, called the counsellor; and finally, 
a Flemish lady, with a man-servant, a lady’s-maid, and a 
female companion, a large retinue of servants, a great display, 
and immense horses; ‘‘The Flemish lady,” 

All these travellers had arrived on the same day, and yet 
their arrival had occasioned no confusion in the inn, or stop- 
page in the street; their apartments had been fixed upon be- 
forehand, by their couriers or their secretaries, arrived over- 
night or the same morning. Malicorne, who had arrived the 
previous day, riding an ill-conditioned horse, with a slender 
valise, had announced himself as the friend of a nobleman 
desirous of witnessing the gala, who would himself arrive 
almost immediately. The landlord, on hearing these words, 
had smiled as if he were perfectly well acquainted either with 
Malicorne or his friend the nobleman, and said to him, ‘Since 
you are the first arrival, monsieur, choose which apartment 
you please.’’ And this was said with an obsequiousness of 
manner, so full of meaning with landlords, which means, 
‘‘Make yoursell perfectly easy, monsieur; we know with whom 
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we have to do, and you will be treated accordingly,” These 
words, and their accompanying gesture, Malicorne had 
thought very friendly, but rather obscure. Howevor, as he 
did not wish to be very extravagant in his expenses, and as he 
thought that if he were to ask for a small suite he would 
doubtless have been refused, on account of his want of conse- 
quence, he hastened to close at once with the innkeeper’s re- 
mark, and deceive him with a cunning equal to his own. So, 
smiling as a man would do for whom whatever might be done, 
was but simply his due, he said, ‘‘My dear host, I shall take 
the best and the lightest room in the house, with stable.’ 

‘‘Ahd when will you take it?” 

‘Immediately, if it be possible.” 

“Quite so.” 

‘-But,” said Malicorne, ‘‘I shall leave the large room unoc- 
cupied for the present.” 

“Very good!” said the landlord, with a knowing air. 

‘Reasons, which you will understand by-and-by, oblige me 
to take, at my own cost, this small room only.”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the host. 

‘“‘When my friend arrives, he will occupy the large apart- 
ment; and, as a matter of course, as this will be his own, he 
will settle for it himself.” 

“‘Certainly,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘let it be understood in 
that manner.” 

“It is extraordinary,” said Malicorne to himself. ‘You 
quite understand, then?” 

SONICS te 

“There is nothing more to be said. Since, then, you un- 
derstand show me the room.” 

The landlord, cap in hand, preceded Malicorne, who in- 
stalled himself in his room, and became more and more sur- 
prised to observe that the landlord, at every ascent or de- 
scent, looked and winked at him in a manner which indicated 
. the best possible intelligence between them. ‘‘There is some 
mistake here,’ said Malicorne to himself; ‘‘but until it is 
cleared up, I shall take the advantage of it, which is the 
best thing I can possibly do.”” And he darted out of his room 
like a huntiug-dog following up a scent, in search of all the 
news ana Curiosities of the court, getting himself burnt in one 
place, and drowned in another, as he had told Montalais. 
The day after he had been installed in his room, he had 
noticed the seven travellers arrive successively, who speedily 
filled the whole hotel. When he saw that all this number of 
‘people, of carriages, and retinue, Malicorne rubbed his hands 
delightedly, thinking that, one day later, he should not have 
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found a bed to lie upon after his return from his exploring 
expeditions. When all the travellers were lodged, the land- 
lord entered Malicorne’s room, and with his accustomed 
courteousnesss, said to him, ‘‘You are aware, my dear sir, 
that the large room in the third detached building is still re- 
served for you?” 

‘-Of course IJ am aware of it.” 

“I am really making you a present of it.” 

“Thank you.” 

«‘So that when your friend comes 

eave llite 

‘‘He will be satisfied with me, I hope; or, if he be not, he 
will be very difficult to please.” 

«‘Excuse me, but will you allow me to say a few words about 
my friend?” 

“Of course, for you have a perfect right to do so.” 

‘‘He intended to come, as you know.” . 

“And he does so still.” 

‘‘He may possibly have changed his opinion.” 

SINOve 

‘You are quite sure, then?” 

Outen 

‘‘But in case you should have some doubt.” 

“Well, he certainly did tell me; but you know that man pro- 
poses and God disposes.—verba volant, scripta manent,” 

‘‘Which is as much as to say * 

“That what is spoken flies away, and what is written re- 
mains, and, as he did not write to me, but contented himself 
by saying, ‘I will authorize you, yet without specially inviting 
you,’ you must feel that it places me in a very embarrassing 
position,” 

‘“‘What do you authorize me to do, then!” 

“‘Why. to let your rooms if you find a good tenant for 
them.” 

‘‘Never will I do sucha thing, sir. If he has not written 
to you, he has to me.” 

‘‘Ah! ha! what does he say? Let us see if his letter agrees 
with his words.” 

‘These are almost his very words. ‘To the landlord of the 
Beautiful Peacock,—You will have been informed of the meet- 
ing arranged to take place in your inn between some people of 
importance; I shall be one of those to meet the others at 
Fontainebleau. Keep for me, then, a small room for a friend 
who will arrive before or after me * and you are the friend 
I suppose,” said the landlord, interrupting his reading. 
Malicorne bowed modestly. The landlord continued :—‘‘ ‘And 
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a large apartment for myself. The latter is my own affair, 
but I wish the price of the smaller room to be moderate, as it 
is destined for a deucedly poor fellow.’ It is still you he is 
speaking of, is he not ?” said the host. 

“Oh certainly,” said Malicorne. 

“Then we are agreed; your friend will settle for his apart- 
ments, and you for your own. 

‘May I be broken alive upon the wheel,” said Malicorne to 

himself, ‘‘if I understand anything at all about it,” and then 
he said aloud, ‘‘ Well then, are you satisfied with the name?” 

“With what name ?” 

‘‘With the name at the end of the letter.~ Does it give you 
the guarantee you require ?”’ 

“I was going to ask you his name.” 

«What ! was not the letter signed ?” 

‘‘No” said the landlord, opening his eyes very wide, full of 
mystery and curiosity. 

‘In, that case,” replied Malicorne, imitating his gesture 
and his mysterious look, ‘‘if he has not given you his name, 
you understand he must have his reasons for it. And there- 
fore, I his friend, and confidant, must not betray him,” 

‘You are perfectly right, sir,” said the landlord, ‘‘aad 
therefore I do not insist upon it.” 

“IT appreciate your delicacy. As for myself, as my friend 
told you, my room is a separate affair, so let us come to terms 
about it. Short accounts make good friends. How much 
iSite 

“There is no hurry.” 

«‘Never mind, let us reckon it up allthe same. Room, my 
own board, a stall in the stable for my horse, and his feed. 
How much per day ?” 

“Four livres, monsieur.” 

‘‘Which will make twelve livres for the three days I have 
been here ; Here they are, then.” 

‘‘But why settle now ?” 

‘‘Because,”’ said Malicorne, lowering his voice, and resort- 
ing to his former air of mystery, because he saw that the 
mysterious air succeeded, ‘‘if I had to set off suddenly—to de- 
camp at any moment, my account would be already settled.” 

“You are right, master.” 

«IT may consider myself at home, then?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“‘So far so well. God keep you!” And the landlord with- 
drew. Malicorne, left alone, reasoned with himself in the fol- 
lowing manner:—‘‘No one but Guiche or Manicamp could 
have written to this fellow; Guiche, because he wishes to 
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secure a lodging for himself beyond the precincts of the court, 
in the event of his success or failure, as the case might be; 
Manicamp, because Guiche must have entrusted him with his 
commission. And Guiche or Manicamp will have argued in 
this manner. The large flat in which one could receive, in a 
befitting manner, a lady very thickly veiled, reserving a double 
means of exit, either in a street somewhat deserted, or closely 
adjoining the forest. The smaller room, either to shelter 
Manicamp for a time, who is Guiche’s confidant, and would 
be the vigilant keeper of the door, or for Guiche himself, 
acting, for greater safety, the part of master and of confidant 
at the same time. Yet,’ he continued, ‘‘how about this 
meeting which is to take place, and which indeed has actually 
taken place, inthis hotel? No doubt they are persons who 
are going to be presented to the king. And the ‘poor devil,’ 
for whom the smaller room is destined, is a trick, in order the 
better to conceal Guiche or Manicamp. Ifthis be the case, 
as very likely it is, there is only half the mischief done, for 
there is simply the length of one’s purse-strings between Mani- 
camp and Malicorne.” After he had thus reasoned the mat- 
ter out, Malicorne had slept soundly, leaving the seven travel- 
lers to occupy, and in every sense of the word to measure, 
their several lodgings. Whenever there was nothing at court 
to put him out, or he had wearied himself with his excursions 
and investigations, and writing letters which he could never 
find an opportunity of delivering to whom they were intended, 
he then returned home to his comfortable little room, and 
leaning upon the balcony, filled with nasturtiums and trained 
pinks, he began to think over these ‘strange travellers, for 
whom Fontainebleau seemed to possess no attraction in its 
illuminations, or amusements, Things went on in this man- 
ner until the seventh day, of which we have given such full 
details, with its night also. On that night Malicorne was en- 
joying the fresh air, seated at his window, towards one o’clock 
in the morning, when Manicamp appeared on horseback, with 
a thoughtful and listless air. 

‘“Good!” said Malicorne to himself, recognizing him at the 
first glance; ‘‘there’s my friend, come to take possession of 
his apartment, that is to say of my room.” And he called 
to Manicamp, who looked up and immediately recognized 
Malicorne,” : 

“Ah? by Jove!” said the former, his countenance clearing 
up, ‘‘glad to see you, Malicorne. I have been wandering 
about Fontainebleau, looking for three things I cannot find: 
De Guiche, a room, and a stable.”’ 

‘Of M. de Guiche I cannot give you either good or bad 
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news, for I have not seen him; but as far as concerns your 
room and a stable, that’s another matter, for they have been 
retained here for you.” 

“‘Retained! and by whom?” 

«‘By yourself, I suppose.”’ 

‘By ime. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you have not taken lodgings here?” 

«‘By no means,” said Manicamp. 

At this moment the landlord appeared on the threshold of 
the door. 

“TI require a room,” said Manicamp. 

‘“‘Have you engaged one, monsieur?” 

“<No;”” - 

‘‘Then I have no rooms to let.” 

‘But I have engaged a room,” said Manicamp. 

«‘A room simply, or lodgings?” 

«‘Anything you please.” 

“By letter?’ inquired the lanaiord. Malicorne nodded 
affirmatively to Manicamp. 

«‘Did you not receive a letter from me?” 

‘‘What was the date of the letter?” inquired the host, in 
whom Manicamp’s hesitation had aroused suspicion. Mani- 
camp rubbed his ear, and looked up at Malicorne’s window; 
but Malicorne had left his window and was coming down the 
stairs to his friend’s assistance. Atthe very same moment, a 
traveller, wrapped up ina large Spanish cloak, appeared at 
the porch, near enough to hear the conversation. 

“‘l ask you what was the date of the letter you wrote to me 
to retain apartments here?” repeated the landlord, again press- 
ing his question. 

«‘Last Wednesday was the date,’’ said the mysterious stran- 
ger, in a soft and polished tone of voice, touching the landlord 
on the shoulder. 

Manicamp drew back, and it was now Malicorne’s turn, who 
appeared on the threshold, to scratch his ear. The landlord 
saluted the new arrival as a man who recognizes his true guest. 
‘.Master,” he said to him, with civility, ‘‘your apartment is 
ready for you, and the stables too, only ” He looked 
round him, and inquired, ‘‘Your horses?” 

«‘My horses may or may not arrive. That, however, matters 
but little to you, provided you are paid for what has been en- 
gaged.”’ The landlord bowed still lower. 

‘You have,’’ continued the unknown traveller, ‘‘kept for 
me, besides, the small room J asked for.” 

“Oh?” said Malicorne, endeavouring to hide himself. 

‘Your friend has occupied it during the last week,” said the 
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landlord, pointing to Malicorne, trying to make himself as 
small as possible. The traveller, drawing his cloak round him 
so as to cover the lower part of his face, cast a rapid glance at 
Malicorne and said, ‘‘This gentleman is no friend of mine.” 

The landlord almost started off his feet. 

“I am not acquainted with this gentleman,” continued the 
traveller. 

“‘What!”’ exclaimed the host, turning to Malicorne, ‘‘are 
you not this gentleman’s friend, then?” 

‘What does it matter whether I am or not, provided you 
are paid?” said Malicorne, parodying the stranger’s remark in 
a very majestic manner. 

“‘It matters so far as this,’ said the landlord, who began to 
perceive that one person had been taken for another, ‘‘that | 
beg you, sir, to leave the rooms, which had been engaged 
beforehand, and by some one else instead of you.” . 

“Still,” said Malicorne, ‘‘this gentleman cannot require at 
the same time a room on the first floor and an apartment on 
the second. If this gentleman will take the room, I will take 
the apartment; if he prefers the apartment, I will be satisfied 
with the room.” 

“I am exceedingly distressed, monsieur,”’ said the traveller, 
in his soft voice, ‘‘but I need both the room and the apart- 
ment.” 

“At least, tell me for whom?” inquired Malicorne. 

“‘The apartment I require for myself.” 

“Very well; but the room?” 

‘‘Look,” said the traveler, pointing towards a sort of proces- 
sion which was approaching. 

Malicorne looked in the direction indicated, and observed, 
borne upon a litter, the arrival of the Franciscan, whose in- 
stallation in his aparment he had, with a few details of his 
own, related to Montalais, and whom he had so uselessly en- 
deavoured to convert to humbler views, The result of the 
arrival of the stranger, and of the sick Franciscan was Mali- 
corne’s expulsion, without any consideration for his feelings, 
from the inn by the landlord and the peasants who had carried 
the Franciscan. The details have already been given of 
what followed this expulsion, It remains for us to inform 
our readers who were the travellerin the cloak—the principal 
tenant of the double apartment of which Malicorne had only 
occupied a portion,—and the Franciscan, quite as mysterious 
a personage, whose arrival, together with that of the stranger 
pad been unfortunate enough to upset the two friends’ 
plans, 
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IX the first place, in order not to weary the reader’s patience, 

we will hasten the first question. The traveller with the 
cloak held over his face was Aramis, who, after he had left 
Fouquet, and had taken from a portmanteau, which his ser- 
vant had opened, a riding suite had gone to the Peacock, where 
by letters, seven or eight days previous, he had, as the land- 
lord had stated, directed a room and suite to be retained for 
him. Immediately Malicorne and Manicamp had been turned 
out, Aramis approached the Franciscan, and asked him 
whether he would prefer the flat or the room. The Francis- 
can inquired where they were both situated. He was told that 
the room was on the first, and the suite on the second 
floor. 

‘‘The room, then,” he said. 

Aramis did not contradict him, but, with great submissive- 
ness, said to the landlord, ‘‘The room?” and, bowing with re- 
spect, he withdrew into the apartments, and the Franciscan 
was accordingly carried at once into the room. Now, is it 
not extraordinary that this respect should be shown by a pre- 
late of the church for a simple monk—one, too, belonging to 
a mendicant order—to whom was given up, without a request 
for it even, aroom which so many travellers were desirous of 
obtaining ? How, too, explain the unexpected arrival of 
Aramis at the hotel—he who had entered the palace with M. 
Fouquet, and could have remained with M. Fouquet if he had 
liked ? The Franciscan supported his removal up the stair- 
case without uttering a complaint, although it was evident he 
suffered very much, and that every time the litter was knock- 
ed against the wall, or against the railing of the staircase, he 
’ experienced a terrible shock throughout his frame; and finally, 
when he had arrived in the room, he said to those who carried 
him, ‘‘Help me to place myself on that arm chair.” The 
bearers cf the litter, placed iton the ground, and lifting the 
sick man up as gently as possible they carried him to the chair 
indicated, and situated at the head of the bed. ‘‘Now, he 
added, with great benignity of gesture and tone, ‘‘desire the 
landlord to come.” 

They obeyed, and five minutes afterwards the landlord ap- 
peared at the door, : 

“‘Be kind enough,” said the Franciscan to him, ‘‘to send 
these excellent fellows away; they are vassals of Melun, who 
found me when I had fainted on the road overcome by the 
heat, and, without thinking whether they would be paid for 
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their trouble, they wished to carry me to their own homes. 
But I know at what cost to themselves is the hospitality which 
the poor extend toa sick man, and I preferred this hotel, 
where, moreover, I was expected.” 

The landlord looked at the Franciscan in amazement, but 
the latter, with his thumb, made the sign of the Cross ina 
peculiar manner upon his breast, The host replied by mak- 
ing a similar sign on his left shoul ter. ‘‘Yes indeed,” he said, 
“we did expect you, but we hoped that you would arrive in a 
better state of health.” And as the peasants were looking at 
the innkeeper, usually so supercilious, and saw how respect- 
ful he had become in the presence of a poor monk, the latter 
drew from a deep pocket three or four pieces of gold, which 
he held out, 

‘‘My friends,” said he, ‘‘here is something to repay you for 
the care you have taken of me, So make yourselves perfectly 
easy, and do not be afraid of leaving me here. The Order to 
which I belong, and for which Iam traveling, does not re- 
quire me to beg; only, as the attention you have showm me 
deserves to be rewarded, take these two coins and depart in 
peace.” 

The peasants did not dare to take them. The landlord took 
the coins out of the monk’s hand, and placed them in one of the 
peasants, when the whole four of whom withdrew, opening 
their eyes wider than ever. The door was then closed, and, 
while the inkeeper stood respectfully near it, the Franciscan 
collected himself fora moment, Hethen passed across his 
sallow face a hand dried up by fever, and rubbed his nervous 
and agitated fingers across his grizzled beard. His large eyes, 
hollowed by sickness and inquietude, seemed to pursue, in the 
vague distance, a mournful and fixed idea, 

*‘What physicians have you at Fontainebleau?” he inquired, 
after a long pause, 

“‘We have three, my father. Luiniguet first; a brother of 
the Carmelite order, named Brother Hubert; a secular mem- 
ber, named Grisart.” 

“Ah! Grisart?”’ murmured the monk, ‘‘Call M. Grisart 
immediately,” 

The landlord moved in prompt obedience to the direction, 

‘Tell me, what priests are there here? belonging to what 
orders? 

‘‘There are Jesuits, Augustines, and Cordeliers; but the 
Jesuits are the closest at hand. Shall I send for a confessor 
belonging to the Jesuits?’ ‘Yes, go.”’ 

It will be imagined that, by the sign of the cross ex- 
changed, the landlord and the invalid-monk had recog. 
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nised each other as two affiliated members of the well-known 
Society of Jesus. Left to himself, the Francsican drew 
from his pocket a bundle of papers, some of which he read 
over with the most careful attention. The violence of his 
disorder, however, overcame his courage; his eyes rolled in 
their sockets, cold sweat poured down his face, and he nearly 
fainted, and lay with his head thrown backwards and his arms 
hanging down on both sides of hischair, For more than five 
minutes he remained without any movement, when the land- 
lord returned, bringing with him the physician, whom he had 
hardly allowed time to dress himself. The noise they made 
in entering the room and the current of air which the opening 
of the door had occasioned, restored the Franciscan to his 
senses. He hurriedly seized hold of the papers lying about, 
and with his long bony hand concealed them under the cush- 
ions of the chair. The landlord went out of the room, leav- 
ing patient and physician together. 

‘“‘Come here, M. Grisart,”’ said the Franciscan to the doctor; 
*-approach closer for there is no time to lose. Try, by touch 
and sound, and consider and pronounce your sentence.” 

‘“‘The landlord,” replied the doctor, ‘‘told me that I had 
the honour of attending an afflicted brother.” 

“Yes,” replied the Franciscan, ‘‘it isso. Tell me the truth, 
then; I feel very ill, and think I am about to die.” 

The physician took the monk’s hand and felt his pulse. 
“Oh, oh,” he said, ‘‘a dangerous fever.” 

«“‘What can you call a dangerous fever?” inquired the Fran- 
ciscan, with an imperious look. 

“‘To an affiliated member of the first or second year,” re- 
plied the physician, looking inquiringly at thc monk, ‘I 
should say—a fever that may be cured.” 

“But to me?” said the Fanciscan. . The physician hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘Look at my grey hair, and my forehead, full of anxious 
thought,’ he continued, ‘‘look at the lines in my face, by 
which I reckon up the trials I have undergone; I am a Jesuit 

-of the eleventh year, M. Grisart.” The physician started, 
for, in fact, a Jesuit of the eleventlr year was one of those in- 
itiated in all the secrets of the Order, for whom science 
has no more secrets, the society no more barriers to present, 
temporal obedience, no more trammels. 

«In that case,” said Grisart, saluting him with respect, *‘I 
am in the presence of a master?” 

“‘Yes; act, therefore, accordingly,” 

«‘And you wish to know?” 

«My real state,” 
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“Well,” said the physician, ‘‘it is brain fever, which has 
reached its highest degree of intensity.” : - 

‘There is hope, then?” inquired the Franciscan, in a quick 
tone of voice. Pa sil 

“I do not say that,” replied the doctor: ‘‘yet, considering 
the disordered state of the brain, hurried respiration, rapidity 
of the pulse, and the burning nature of the fever devouring 

ou a 
i «‘And which has thrice prostrated me, since this morning,” 
said the monk. 

‘Therefore, I should call it a terrible attack. But why did 
you not stop on your road?” 

“IT was expected here, and I was obliged to come.” 

«Even at the risk of dying?” 

Ves. 

“‘Vory well! considering all the symptoms of your,.case, I 
must tell you that your condition is desperate.’’ The Fran- 
ciscan smiled in a strange manner, 

‘What you have just told me is, perhaps sufficient for what is 
due to an affiliated member, even of the eleventh year; but for 
what is due to me, M. Grisart, it is too little, and I havea 
right to demand more. Come, then, let us be more candid 
still, and as frank as if you were making your own confession 
to Heaven. Besides, I have already sent for a confessor.”’ 

“Oh! I hope, still,” faltered the doctor. 

«“‘Answer me,” said the sick man, displaying with a digni- 
fied gesture a golden ring, the stone of which had, until that 
moment, een turned inside, and which bore engraved thereon 
the distinguishing mark of the Society of Loyola. 

Grisart uttered aloud exclamation. ‘‘The General!” he cried. 

«‘Silence,” said the Franciscan, ‘‘you now understand that 
the truth is everything.” 

«‘My lord,” murmured Grisart, ‘‘send for the confessor, for 
in two hours, at the next seizure, you will be attacked by de- 
lirium, and will pass away in the crisis.” 

“Very well,” said the patient, for a moment contracting his 
eyebrows; ‘‘I have still two hours to live then?” 

“Yes; particularly if youttake the potion I shail send you 
presently.” 

«‘And that will give me two hours more!” 

“‘Two hours.” 

‘I would take it, were it poison, for those two hours are 
necessary not only for myself, but for the glory of the 
Order.” 

‘‘What a loss, what a catastrophe for us all!” muttered the 
physician, 
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‘It is the loss of one man, and nothing more,” replied the 
Franciscan, ‘‘and Heaven will enable the poor monk, who is 
about to leave you, to find a worthy successor. Adieu, M. 
Grisart ; it is the goodness of Heaven, to have met with you. 
A physician who had not been one of our holy Order, would 
have left me in ignorance of my condition; and, relying on my 
existence being prolonged a few days further, I should not 

‘have taken the necessary precautions. You are a learned 
man, M. Grisart, and that confers an honour upon us all; it 
would have been repugnant to my feelings to have found one 
of our Order of little standing in his profession. Adieu, M. 
Grisart; send me the cordial immediately.” 

«Give me your blessing, at least, my lord,” 

“In my mind, I do; go, go;—in my mind, I da so, I tell you 
—animo, Dr. Grisart, viribus impossibile.” And he again fell 
back onthe arm chair, in an almost senseless state. Grisart 
hesitated, whether he should give him immediate assistance, 
or should run to prepare the cordial he had promised. He, 
doubtless, decided in favour of the cordial, for he darted out 
of the room and disappeared down the staircase. 


CHAPTER | XXIV. 
THE STATE SECRET. 


iN FEW moments after the doctor’s departure, the confessor 
arrived. He had hardly crossed the threshold when the 
Franciscan fixed a penetrating look upon him, and shaking 
his head, murmured—‘‘A weak mind, I see; may Heaven for- 
give me for dying without the help of this living object of 
human infirmity.” The confessor, on his side, regarded the 
dying man with astonishment, almost with terror. He had 
never beheld eyes‘so burningly bright at the very moment 
they were abont to close, nor looks so terrible at the moment 
they were about to be quenched in death. The Franciscan 
made a rapid and imperious movement of,his hand. 
«Sit down there, my father, and listen to me.” The Jesuit 
-confessor, a good priest, a recent member of the order, wtw 
had merely begun the initiation into its mysteries, yielded tw 
the superiority of the penitent. 

‘‘There are several persons staying at this hotel,” continue{ 
the Franciscan. 

“But,” inquired the Jesuit, ‘(I thought I had been sums 
moned to receive confession. Is your remark, then, a coi. 
fession?”’ 

“(Why do you ask me?” 

‘‘In orderto know whether Iam to keep your words secret,” 
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__ ‘*My remarks are part of my confession; I confide them to 
you in your character of a confessor.” : 

‘Very well,” said the priest, seating himself on the chair 
which the Franciscan had, with great difficulty, just left, to 
lie down in bed. : 

The Franciscan continued: ‘‘I repeat, there are several per- 
sons staying in this inn.” 

“So I have heard.”’ 

‘‘They ought to be eight in number.” 

The Jesuit made a sign that he understood him. ‘‘ The 
first to whom I wish to speak,” said the dying man, ‘‘is a Ger- 
man from Vienna, whose title is Baron Wostspur. Be kind 
enough to go to him, and tell him that the person he expected 
has arrived.” 

The confessor, astounded, stared at his penitent; the. 
confession seemed a singular one. ‘ 

“Obey,” said the Franciscan, in a tone of command impos- 
sible to resist. The good Jesuit, completely subdued, rose 
and left the room. As soon ashe had gone, the Franciscan 
again took up the papers which a crisis of the fever had 
already, once before, obliged him to put aside. 

‘“‘Baron Wostspur? Good!” he said; ‘‘ambitious, a fool, 
and narrow-minded. 

He folded up the papers, which he thrust under his pillow. 
Rapid footsteps were heard at the end of the corridor. The 
confessor returned, followed by the Baron de Wostspur, who 
walked along with his head raised, as if he were discussing 
with himself the propriety of bruising the ceiling with the 
feather in his hat. Therefore, at the appearance of the Fran- 
ciscan, his melancholy look, and the plainness of the room, he 
stopped and inquired, ‘‘Who summoned me?” 

“I,” said the Franciscan, who turned towards the confessor, 
saying, ‘‘My good father, leave us for a moment together; 
when this gentleman leaves. you will return here.” The Jesuit 
left the room, and, doubtless, availed himself of this momen- 
tary exile from the presence of the dying man to ask the host 
for some better explanation about this strange penitent, who 
treated his confessor no better than he would a man-servant. 
The baron approached the bed and wished to speak, but the 
Franciscan’s hand imposed silence upon him. 

‘‘Every moment is precious,” said the latter hurriedly. 
‘You have come here for the competition, have you not?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

“You hope to be elected general of the order?” 

<shopessoncs 


“You know on what conditions only you can possibly attain 
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this high position, which makes one man the master of mon- 
archs and the equal of popes?” 

‘‘Who are you,” inquired the baron, ‘‘tosubject me to these 
interrogatories?” 

“Tam he whom you expected.” 

“The elector-general?” 

“Tam the Elect.” 

“You are 2 

The Franciscan did not give him time to reply: he extended 
his shrunken hand, on which glittered the ring of the General 
of the Order. The baron drew back in suprise; and then, im- 
mediately afterwards, bowing with the profoundest respect, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible that you are here my lord; in this 
wretched room; you, upon this miserable bed; you, in search 
of and selecting the future General, that is, your own 
successor !” 

“Do not distress yourself about that, baron, but fulfil im- 
mediate.y the principal condition of furnishing the Order with 
a secret of importance, such as one of the greatest courts of 
Europe, can, by your instrumentality, for ever confer upon us, 
Well! do you possess the secret which you promised, in your 
request, addressed to the grand council ?’ Let us proceed, 
however, in due order,” saidthe monk. ‘‘You are Baron de 
Worstspur ?” 

eVies, my lord: 

‘‘And this letter is from you ?” 

The General of the Jesuits drewa paper from his bundle 
and presented it to the baron, who glanced at it, and made a 
nod, saying, ‘‘Yes the letter is mine.” 

‘‘Can you show me the reply which the secretary of the 
grand council returned to you,” 

“This is it,’ said the baron, holding towards the Franciscan 
a letter, bearing simply the address, ‘‘To his Excellency the 
Baron yon Wostspur,” and containing only this phrase, ‘‘From 
the 15th tothe 22nd May, Fontainebleau, the Peacock Inn, 

“Right!” said the Franciscan, ‘‘and now speak.” 

“T have a body of troops, composed of 50,000 men; all 
won over. I am encamped onthe Danube. In four days I 
can overthrow the Emperor, who is, as you are aware, Oppos- 
ed to the progress of our Order, and can replace him by 
whichever of the princes of his family the Order may Ceter- 
mine upon.” 

The Franciscan listened unmoved. 

‘Ts that all ?” he said. 

«‘A revolution throughout Europe is included in my plan,” 
said the baron. 
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‘Very well, Baron Wostspur, you will receive a reply; re- 
turn to your room, and leave Fontainebleau within quarter of 
an hour.” 

Tbe baron withdrew backwards, just as obsequiously as 
if he were taking leave of the Emperor he was ready to 
betray. 

‘‘There is no secret there.”” murmured the Franciscan, ‘‘it is 
a plot. Besides,”’ he added, after a moment'’s reflection, ‘‘the 
future of Europe is no longer in the house ox Austria.” 

And with a pencil which he held in his hand he struck 
Baron Wostspur’s name from the list. 

“Now for the cardinal,” he said; ‘‘we ought to get some- 
thing more valuable from Spain.” Y 

Raising his head, he perceived the confessor, awaiting his 
orders as submissively as a school boy. 

“‘Ah, ha!” he said, noticing his submissive air, ‘‘you have 
been talking with the landlord.”’ 

“Yes, my lord; and to Dr. Grisart.” 

“Hens heresthenr 

“‘He is waiting with the potion he promised,” 

“Very well; if I require him I will call; you now under- 
stand the great importance of my confession?’ Then go and 
fetch me the Spanish Cardinal Herrebia. Make haste. Only, 
as you now understand the matter in hand, you will remain 
near me, for I begin to feel faint.” 

«Shall I summon the physician?” 

“Not yet, not yet ...the Spanish cardinal...no one 
else. Fly!” 

Five minutes afterwards, the cardinal, pale and disturbed, 
entered the little room. 

‘‘l am informed, my lord ” stammered the cardinal. 

‘‘To the point,” said the Franciscan, in a faint voice, show- 
ing the letter which Herrebia had written to the Grand Coun- 
cil, . ‘‘Is that your handwriting?” 

“Yes, but——” 

‘‘And your summons here?” 

The cardinal hesitated to answer. His purple revolted 
against the sackcloth of the poor Franciscan, who stretched 
out his hand and displayed the ring, which produced its ef- 
fect, greater in proportion than the greatness of the person in- 
creased over whom the Franciscan exercised his influence, 

‘Quick, the secret, the secret!” said the dying man, lean- 
ing upon his confessor, 

“Coram isti?’”’ inquired the cardinal, uneasily. 


_ ‘Speak in Spanisn,” said the Franciscan, showing the live- 
liest attention. 


‘ 
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‘You are aware, my lord,” said the cardinal, continuing the 
conversation in Castilian, ‘‘that the condition of the marriage 
of the Infanta with the King of France is the absolute renun- 
ciation of the rights of the said Infanta, as well as the King 
Louis XIV’s, to all claim to the crown of Spain?” The 
Franciscan made a nod. 

‘-The consequence is,” continued the cardinal, ‘‘that the 
peace and alliance between the two kingdoms, depend upon 
the observance of that clause of the contract.” A similar 
sign from the Franciscan, ‘Not only France and Spain,” 
continued the cardinal, ‘‘but the whole of Europe even, 
would be violently rent asunder by the faithlessness of either 
party,” Another nod of the dying man’s head. 

“Tt further results,” continued the speaker, ‘‘that the man 
who might be able to forsee events, and to render certain that 
which is no more than a vague idea floating in the mind of 
man; that is to say, the idea of future good or evil, would pre- 
serve the world from a great catastrophe; and the event, 
which has no fixed certainty even in the brain of him who 
originated it, could be turned to the advantage of our order.” 

‘‘Pronto, pronto!” murmured the Franciscan, who suddenly 
became paler, and leaned upon the priest. The cardinal ap- 
proached the ear of the dying man, and said,—‘‘Well; my 
lord, I know that the king of France has determined that, at 
the first pretext, a death for instance, either that of the king 
of Spain or that of a brother of the Infanta, France will, arms 
in hand, claim the inheritance, and I have in my possession 
already prepared the plan of policy agreed upon by Louis 
XIV. for this occasion.” 

“In whose handwriting is it?” 

“In my own.” 

«‘Have you anything further to say to me?” 

«I think I have said a good deal, my lord,”’ replied the car- 
nal. 

“Yes, you have rendered the Order a great service. But 
how did you procure the details, by the aid of which you have 
constructed yqur plan?” 

“I have the under-servants of the King of France in my pay, 
‘and I obtair. from them all the waste papers, saved from being 
burnt.” 

“Very ingenious,” murmured the Franciscan, endeavour- 
ing to smile. ‘‘you will leave this hotel, cardinal, in a quarter 
of an hour, and a reply shall be sent to you.” The cardinal 
withdrew. 

“Cali Grisart, and desire the Venetian Marini to come,” 
said the sick man, 
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While thc confessor obeyed, the Franciscan, instead ot 
striking out the cardinal’s name, as he had done the baron’s, 
made a cross at the side of it. Then, exhausted by the effort, 
he fell back on his bed, murmuring the name of Doctor 
Grisart. When he returned to his senses, he had drank about 
half the potion, of which the remainder was left in the glass, 
and he found himself supported by the physician, while the 
Venetian and the confessor were standing close to the door. 
The Venetian submitted to the same formalities as his two 
predecessors, hesitated as they had done at the sight of the 
two strangers, but his confidence restored by the order of the 
General he revealed, that the Pope, terrified at the power of 
the Order, was weaving a plot for the general expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and was negotiating with the different courts of 
Europe, in order to obtain their assistance. He described the 
pontiff’s auxiliaries, his means of action, and indicated the 
particular locality in the Archipelago, where, by a sudden sur- 
prise, two cardinals, adepts of the eleventh year, and; conse- 
quently, high in authority, were to be transported, together 
with thirty-two of the principal affliated members of Rome, 
The Franciscan thanked Signor Marini. It was by no means 
a slight service he had rendered the society by denouncing 
this pontifical project, The Venetian thereupon received di- 
rections to set off in a quarter of an hour, and left as radiant 
as if he already possessed the ring, the sign of the supreme au- 
thority of the Society, As, however, he was departing, the 
Franciscan murmured to himself :—‘‘All these men are either 
spies, or a sort of police, not one of them a ruler; they have 
all discovered a plot, but not one of them a secret. It is not 
by means of ruin, or war, or force, that the Society of Jesus is 
to be governed, but by that mysterious influence which moral 
superiority confers. No, the man is not yet found, and, to 
complete the misfortune, Heaven strikes me down, and I am 
dying, Oh! must the society indeed fall with me for want of 
acolumn? Must death, waiting for me, swallow up with me 
the future of the Order? That future which ten years more 
of my own life would have rendered eternal; for that future, 
with the reign of the new king, is opening radiant and full of 
splendour,” These words, which had been half-reflected, 
half-pronounced aloud, were listened to by the Jesuit confessor 
with a terror similar to that with which one listens to the 
wanderings of a person attacked by a fever, whilst Grisart, 
with a mind of a higher order, devoured them as the revela- 
tions of an unknown world, in which his looks were plunged 


without ability to attain them, Suddenly the Franciscan re- 
covered himself, 
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‘‘Let us finish this,” he said, ‘‘death-is approaching. Oh! 
just now I was dying resignedly, for I hoped. . , while now I 
sink in despair, unless those who remain. . , Grisart, Grisart, 
make me live but an hour longer,”’ 

Grisart approached the dying monk, and made him swallow 
a few drops, not of the potion still left in the glass, but of the 
contents of a small bottle he had on his person. 

“‘Call the Scot?” exclaimed the Franciscan; ‘‘call the Bre- 
men merchant. Call, call quickly. Iam dying. I am choking,” 

The confessor darted forward to seek for assistance, as if 
there had been any human strength which could hold back the 
hand of death, which was weighing down the sick man; but, 
at the threshold of the door, he found Aramis, who, with his 
fingers on his lips, like the statue of Harpocrates, the god of 
silence, by a look motioned him back to the end of the apart- 
ment. The physican and the confessor after having consulted 
each other by their looks made a movement, however, as if to 
push Aramis aside, who, however, with two signs of the cross, 
each made in a different manner, transfixed them both in their 
places. 

‘‘A leader!” they murmured. 

Aramis slowly advanced into the room where the dying man 
was struggling against the first attack which had seized him. 
As for the Franciscan, whether owing to the effect of the elixir, 
or whether the appearance of Aramis had restored his strength, 
he made a movement, and with his eyes glaring, his mouth 
half open, and his hair damp with sweat, sat upon the bed. 
Aramis felt that the air was stifling for the windows were 
closed, and the fire was burning upon the hearth; a pair of 
candles of yellow wax were guttering down in the copper 
candlesticks, and still further increased, by their thick smoke, 
the temperature of the room. Aramis opened the window, 
and fixing upon the dying man a look full of intelligence and 
respect, said to him: ‘‘My lord, pray forgive my coming in 
this manner, before you summoned me, but your state alarms 
me, and I thought you might possibly die before you had seen 
me, for I am only the sixth on your list.”’ 

The dying man started and looked at the list. 

“You are, therefore, he who was formerly called Aramis, 
and since, the Chevalier d’Herblay? You are the Bishop of 
Vannes?” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

“I know you, I have seen you.” 

«‘At the last Jubilee we were at the Holy Father’s together.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember; and you placed yourself on the list 
of candidates,” 
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‘‘My lord, I have heard it said that the Order required to 
become possessed of a great state secret, and knowing that 
from modesty you had in anticipation resigned your functions 
in favour of the person who should be the depositary of this 
secret, I wrote to say that I was ready to compete, possessing 
alone a secret which I believe to be important.” 

“Speak,” said the Franciscan, ‘‘I am ready to listen to you, 
and to judge of the importance of the secret. ’ 

“‘A secret of the value of that which I have the honour to 
confide to you, cannot be communicated by word of mouth. 
Any idea which, when once expressed, has thereby lost its 
safeguard, and has become vulgarized by any manifestation or 
communication of it whatever, no longer is the property of 
him who gave it birth. My words may be overheard by some 
listener, or perhaps by an enemy; one ought not, therefore, to 
speak at random, for, in such a case, the secret would cease to 
be one.” 

‘‘How do you vropose, then,to convey your secret?” inquired 
the dying monk. 

With one hand Aramis signed to the physician and the con- 
fessor to withdraw, and with the other he handed to the Fran- 
ciscan a paper enclosed in a double envelope. ‘‘Is not writing 
more dangerous still than language?” 

‘‘No, my lord,” said Aramis, ‘‘for you will find within this 
envelope, characters which you and I can alone understand.” 
The Franciscan looked at Aramis with an astonishment which 
momentarily increased. 

‘It is a cipher,” continued the latter, ‘‘which you used in 
1655, and which your secretary, Juan Jujan, who is dead, 
could alone decipher, if he were to be restored to life.”’ 

“You knew this cipher, then?” 

“It was I who taught it him,” said Aramis, bowing with a 
gracefulness full of respect, and advancing towards the door 
as if to leave the room; but a gesture of the Franciscan, ac- 
companied by a cry for him to remain, retained him. 

“Ecce homo!” he exclaimed; then reading the paper a 
second time, he called out, ‘‘Approach, approach quickly!” 

Aramis returned to the side of the Franciscan, with the 
same calm countenance and thesame respectful manner. The 
Franciscan, extending his arm, burnt by the flame of the can- 
dle, the paper which Aramis had handed him. Then, taking 
hold of Aramis’ hand, he drew him towards him, and inquired : 
‘‘In what manner and by whose means could you possibly be- 
come acquainted with such a secret?” 

“Through the Duchess de Chevreuse, the intimate friend 
and confidant of the queen.” 
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‘‘And Madame de Chevreuse a 

“Is dead.” 

“Did any others know it?” 

‘“‘A man and woman only, and they of the lower classes.” 

«‘Who are they?” 

*‘Persons who brought him up.” 

«‘What has become of them?” 

*‘Dead also. The secret burns like fire.” 

‘‘But you have survived?” 

*‘No one is aware that I know it.” 

‘“‘And for what length of time have you possessed this 

teret?” 

‘‘For the last fifteen years.” 

“‘And you have kept it?” 

“I wished to live.” 

‘‘And you give it to the Order without ambition and with- 
sut haggling.” 

“I give it to the Order with ambition and a hope of remun- 
ration,” said Aramis; ‘‘for if you live, my lord, you will make 
of me, now you know me, what I can and ought to be.”’ 

‘‘But as lam dying,” exclaimed the Franciscan, ‘‘I consti- 
tute you my successor . . . thus.’”’ And drawing off the ring, 
he passed it on Aramis’ finger. Then, turning towards the 
two spectators of this scene, he said: ‘‘Be ye witnesses of this, 
and testify, if need be, that, sick in body, but sound in mind, 
I have freely and voluntarily bestowed this ring, the token of 
' supreme authority, upon Monseigneur d’Herblay, Bishop of 
Vannes, whoin I nominate my successor, and before whom I, 
an humble sinner, about to appear before Heaven, prostrate 
myselt the first, as an example for all to follow.” The Fran- 
ciscan bowed Juwly and subimissively, while the physician and 
the Jesuit fell on their knees. Aramis, even while he became 
paler than the sying man himself, bent his looks successively 
upon all the actors of the scene. His gratified ambition 
flowed with his biood towards his heart. 

‘‘We must lose no time,” said the Franciscan; ‘‘what I 
had to do here is urgent. I shall never succeed in carrying it 
out.” 

“‘T will do it,” said Aramis. 

“‘That’s well,” said the Franciscan, and then turning to- 
wards the Jesuit and the doctor, he added, ‘‘Leave us alone,” 
they instantly obeyed. 

‘With this sign,” he said, ‘‘you are the man needed to 
shake the world from one end to the other; with thissign you 
will overthrow; with enis sign you will edify; ‘In hoc signo 
vinces!’ Close the dus,” continued the Franciscan. 
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Aramis shut and bolted the door, and returned. 

‘‘The Pope has conspired against the order,” said the monk, 
“the Pope must die.” 

‘‘He shall die,”’ said Aramis, quietly. 

«Seven hundred thousand livres are owing to a Bremen 
merchant of the name Bomstett, who came here to get the 
guarantee of my signature.” 

“‘He shall be paid,” said Aramis. 

«Six knights of Malta, whose names are written here, have 
discovered, by the looseness of one of the affiliated of the ele 
venth year, the Three Mysteries; it must be ascertained what 
these men have done with the secret, get it back again and 
crush it.” 

“Tt shall be done.” 

“Three dangerous affiliated members must be sent away 
into Thibet, to perish there; they are condemned. Here are 
their names.” 

“‘T will see that the sentence be carried out.” 

‘Lastly. there is a lady at Anvers, grand-niece of Ravaillac; 
she holds papers in her hands which compromise the Order. 
There has been payable to the family during the last fifty-one 
years a pension of fifty thousand livres. The pension is a 
heavy one, and the Order is not wealthy. Redeem the 
papers for a sum of money paid down, or in case of refusal, 
stop the pension—but without risk.” 

“T will consider,” said Aramis. 

‘A vessel chartered from Lima will have entered the port 
of Lisbon last week; ostensibly it is laden with chocolate, in 
teality with bullion. Every ingot is concealed by a coating of 
chocolate, The vessel belongs to the Order; it is worth 
seventeen millions of livres, you will see that claim is laid. to 
it; here are the bills of lading.”’ 

‘‘To what port shall I direct it to be taken?” 

“‘To Bayonne.” 

‘‘Before three weeks are over it shall be there, wind and 
weather permitting. Is that all?’ The Franciscan made a 
nod, for he could no longer.speak; the blood rushed to his 
throat and his head, and gushed from his mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes, The dying man had barely time to press Aramis’s hand, 
when he fell in convulsions from his bed upon the floor. 
Aramis placed his hand on the Franciscan’s heart, but it had 
ceased to beat. As he stooped down, Aramis observed that a 
fragment of the paper he had given the Franciscan had es- 
caped being burnt. He picked it up, and jurnt it to the last 
atom. Then, summoning the confessor and the physician, he 
said to the former ;—‘‘Your peritent is in heaven; he needs 
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nothing more than prayers and the burial bestowed on the 
dead. Go and prepare what is necessary for a simple inter- 
ment, suchas a poor monk only would require. Go.” 

“The Jesuit left the room. Then, turning towards the 
physician, and observing his pale and anxious face, he said, in 
a low tone of voice:—‘‘Dr. Grisart, empty and clean this 
glass; there is too much left in it of what the Grand Council 
desired you to put in,” Grisart, amazed, overcome, completely 
astounded. almost fell backwards in his extreme terror, 
Aramis shrugged his shoulders in pity, took the glass and 
poured out the contents among the ashes on the hearth. He 
then left the room. carrying the papers of the dead man with 
him. 


CHA PTERPX XY: 
BRAGELONNE’S ERRAND. 


‘THE same day (for the events we have just described had 
been concluded only at three o’clock in the morning), 
before breakfast was served, and as the king was preparing to 
go to mass with the two queens; as his brother, with the 
Chevalier de Lorraine. and a few other intimate companions, 
was mounting his horse to set off for the river, to take one 
of those celebrated baths about which the ladies of the court 
were almost mad; as, in fact, no one remained in the palace, 
with the exception of the princess, who, under the pre- 
text of indisposition, would not leave her room; Montalais 
glided stealthily out of the room appropriated to the maids of 
honour, leading La Valliére after her, who tried to conceal 
herself as much as possible, and both of them, hurrying se- 
cretly through the gardens, succeeded, looking round them at 
every step they took, in reaching the thicket. The weather 
was cloudy, a hot breeze bowed the flowers and the shrubs; 
the burning dust swept along in clouds by the wind, was 
whirled in eddies towards the trees. Montalais, who, during 
their progress had discharged the functions of a sharp scout, ad- 
yanced a few steps further, and, turning sharp round 
again, to be quite sure that no one was either listening or ap- 
proaching, said to her companion, ‘‘Thank goodness, we are 
quite alone !_ Since yesterday every one spies us here, and a 
circle seems to be drawn round us, as if we were plague- 
stricken.” La Valliére bent down her head and sighed, ‘‘It is 
_positively unheard of,” continued Montalais ; “from Malicorne 
to Saint-Aignan, every one wishes to get hold of our secret. 
“Come, Louise. let us concorta little together, in order that I 
may know what to do,” 
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La Valliére lifted up towards her companion her beautiful 
eyes, pure and deep as the azure of the spring-time sky. ‘‘I” 
she said, ‘I will ask you why we have been sum- 
moned to Madame’s own apartment? Why have we 
slept close to her apartment, instead of sleeping as usual in 
our own ? Why did you return so late, and whence are these 
measures of strict supervision which have been adopted since 
this morning, with respect to us both ?” 

“‘My dear Louise, you answer my question by another, or 
rather, by ten others, which is not answering me at all. I 
will tell you all you want to know later, and, as they are mat- 
ters of secondary importance, you can wait. What I ask you 
—for everything will depend upon that—is, whether there is 
or is not any secret ?” 

“TI do not know if there be any secret,” said La Valliére; 
“but I do know, for my own part at least, that there has been 
great imprudence committed, Since the foolish remark I 
made, and my still more silly fainting yesterday, every one 
here is making remarks about us.” 

«Speak for yourself,” said Montalais, laughing, ‘‘speak fov 
yourself and for Tonnay-Charente; for both of you made 
your declarations of love to the skies, and which unfortunately 
were intercepted.” 

La Valliére hung down her head. ‘‘Really you overwhelm 
me,” she said. *‘You kill me with your jests.” 

“Listen to me, Louise. These are no jests, for nothing is 
more serious; on the contrary, I did not drag you out; I did 
not miss attending mass; I did not pretend to have 
a cold, as did the princess which she has as much 
as I have ; and, lastly, I did not display ten times 
more diplomacy than M. Colbert inherited form Mazarin, and 
makes use of with respect to M. Fouquet, in order to find 
means of confiding my perplexities to you, for the sole end 
and purpose that when, at last, we were alone, and no one can 
listen to us, you are to deal hypocritically with me. No, no; 
believe me, that when I ask you any questions, it is not from 
curiosity alone, but really because the position is a critical 
one, What you said yesterday is now known,—it is a text on 
which everyone is discoursing. Every one embellishes it to 
the utmost, and does so according to his own fancy; you had 
the honour last night, and you have it still to-day, of occupy- 
ing the whole court, my dear Louise; and the number of ten- 
der and witty remarks which have been ascribed to you, would 
make professional wits burst from very spite, if faithfully re- 
ported to them.” i 


“‘But, dearest Montalais,” said the poor girl, ‘you know 
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better than anyone what I did say, since you were present 
when I said it.” 

“Yes, I know. But that is not tne question. 1 have even 
not forgotten a single syllable you said; but did you think 
what you were saying?” 

Louise became confusea. ‘‘What,” she exclaimed, ‘‘more 
questions still! Oh, heavens! when I would give the whole 
world to forget what I did say, how does it happen that every 
one does all he possibly can to remind me of it? Oh, this is 
indeed terrible, to have a friend who ought to spare me, who 
might advise me and help me to save myself, and yet who is 
destroying—killing me.” 

“There, there, that will do,” said Montalais; ‘‘after having 
said too little, you now say too much. No one thinks of 
killing you, nor even of robbing you, even of your secret; I 
wish to have it voluntarily, and in noother way; and Tonnay- 
Charente would tell you as I do, if she were here. For, the 
fact is, that last evening she wished to have some private con- 
versation in our room, and I was going there after the Mani- 
campian and Malicornian colloquies had terminated, when I 
learnt, on my return, rather late it is true, that Madame had 
sequestrated her maids of honour, and that we are to sleep in 
her apartments, instead of own room. Moreover, she has se- 
questrated her maids of honour in order that they should not 
have the time to concert any measures together, and this 
morning she was closeted with Tonnay-Charente with the 
same object. Tell me, then, to what extent Athenais and | 
can rely upon you, as we will tell yon in what way you can 
rely upon us?” 

“TI do not clearly understand the question you have put,” 
said Louise, much agitated. 

‘“‘Hum! and yet, on the contrary, you seem to understand 
me very well. However, I will put my questions in a more 
precise manner. Listentome. Do you love M. de Brage- 
lonne? That is plain enough, is it not?” 

At this question, which fell like the first projectile into a 
besieged town, Louise started. ‘‘You ask me,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘if I love Raoul, the friend of my childhood,—my 
brother almost?” 

‘“‘No, no, no! Again you evade me, or rather, you wish to 
escape me. I donot ask you if you love Raoul, your child- 
hood’s friend—your brother; but I ask you if you love the 
Viscount de Bragelonne, your affianced husband?” 

“‘Good heavens! my dear Montalais” said Louise, ‘‘how se- 
vere your tone is!” 

«“‘You deserve no indulgence,—I am neither more nor less 
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severe than usual, I put a question to you, so answer it.” 

“You certainly do not,” said Louise, in a choking voice, 
‘speak to me ike a friend; but I will answer you as a true 
friend. My heart is full of scruples and silly feelings of pride, 
with respect to everything that a woman ought to keep secret, 
and in this respect no one has ever read into the bottom of 
my soul. 

“That I know very well, If I had read it, I should not in- 
terrogate you as I have done; I should simply say,—‘My good 
Louise, you have the happiness of an acquaintance with M, de 
Bragelonne, an excellent young man, and advantageous match 
for a girl without any fortune. Count de la Fére will leave 
something like fifteen thousand livres a year to hisson, Ata 
future day, then, you, as this son’s wife, will have fifteen 
thousand livres a year, which is not bad, Turn, then, neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but go frankly to M, de 
Bragelonne; that is to say, to the altar to which he will lead 
you. Afterwards, why—according to his disposition, you will 
be free or enslaved; in other words, you will have aright to 
commit any folly which people commit who have either too 
much liberty or too little, That is, my dear Louise, what I 
should have told you at first, if | had been able to read your 
hearts 

‘‘And I should have thanked you,” stammered out Louise, 
“although the advice does not appear to me to be altogether 
good.” : 

“Wait, wait, But immediately after having given you that 
advice, I should add: ‘Louise, it is very dangerous to pass 
whole days with your head reclining on your bosom, your 
hands unoccupied, your eyes restless and full of thought; it is 
dangerous to prefer the least frequented paths, and no longer 
to be amused with such diversions as gladden young girls’ 
hearts; it is dangerous, Louise, to write with the point of your 
foot, as you do, upon the gravel, letters which you try to ef- 
face, but which appear again under your heel, particuiarly 
when those letters rather resemble L, than B, and, lastly, it is 
dangerous to allow the mind to dwell on a thousand wild 
fancies, the fruits of solitude and headaches; these fancies, 
while they sink into a girl’s mind, make her cheeks sink in 
also, so that it is not unusual, on these occasions, to find the 
most delightful persons in the world become the most disa- 
greeable. and the wittiest to become the dullest,’”’ 

“IT thank you, dearest Aure,” replied La Valliere, gently, 
‘it is like you to speak to me in this manner, and I thank 
you for it,” 

“It was only for the benefit of wild dreamers, such as I de- 
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scribed, that I spoke; do not take any of my words, then, to 
yourself except such as you think youdeserve. Stay I hardly 
know what story recurs to my memory of some silly or melan- 
choly maid, pining away because she fancied that the prince, 
or the king, or the emperor, whoever it was—and it does not 
much matter which—had fallen completely in love with her; 
while, on the contrary, the prince, or the king, or the empe- 
ror, whichever you please, was plainly in love with some one 
else, and—a singular circumstance, one indeed, which she 
could not perceive, although every one around and about her, 
perceived it clearly enough—made use of her as a screen for 
his own love affair. You laugh as | do, at this poor silly girl, 
do you not, Louise?” 

“I laugh, of course,” stammered out Louise, pale as death. 

“And you are right, too, for the thing is amusing 
enough. The story, whether true or false, amused me, 
and so I have remembered it and told it to you, Just 
imagine, then, my good Louise, the mischief that such a 
melancholy would create in your brain. For my own part, I 
resolved to tell you the story; for, if such a thing were to hap- 
pen to either of us, it would be most essential to be assured o1 
its truth; to day it is a snare, to-morrow it will become a jest 
and mockery, the next day it will be death itself.” La Valliére 
started again, and became, if possible, still paler. 

‘‘Whenever a king takes notice of us,’’ continued Montalais, 
‘the lets us see it easily enough, and, if we happen to be the 
object he covets, he knows very well how to gain his object. 
You see, then, Louise, that in such circumstances between 
girls exposed to such a danger, the most perfect confidence 
should exist, in order that those hearts, not disposed towards 
melancholy, may watch over those likely to become so.”’ 

«Silence, silence!’’ said La Valliére; ‘‘some one approaches.” 

«‘Some one in fact,” said Montalais; ‘‘but who can it possibly 
be? Everybody is away, either at mass with the king, or bath- 
ing with the princes. 

At the end of the walk the girls perceived almost immed- 
iately, beneath the arching trees, the graceful carriage and 
noble height of a young man, who, with his sword under his 
‘arm and a cloak thrown across his shoulders, and booted and 
spurred besides, saluted them from the distance with a gentle 
smile. 

‘Raoul!’ exclaimed Montalais. 

«‘M. de Bragelonne!” murmured Louise. 

‘‘A very proper judge to decide upon our difference of op- 
inion,” said Montalais. 

“Oh, Montalais, Montalais, for pity’s sake,” exclaimed La 
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Valliére, ‘‘after having been so cruel, show me a little mercy ee 
These words, uttered with all the fervour of a prayer, effaced 
all trace of irony, if not from Montalais’s heart, at least from 
her face. 

“Why, you are as handsome as Amadis, M. de Bragelonne,” 
she cried to Raoul, ‘‘and armed and booted like him!’ 

‘‘A thousand compliments, young ladies,” replied Raoul, 
bowing. 

“But why, I ask, are you booted in this manner?” repeated 
Montalais; whilst La Valliére, although she looked at Raoul 
with a surprise equal to that of her companion, nevertheless 
uttered not a word. 

“Why?” inquired Raoul. 

“Yes,” ventured Louise. 

«‘Because I am about to set off,” said Bragelonne, looking 
at Louise. 

The girl seemed as though smitten by some superstitious 
feeling of terror, and tottered. ‘‘Youare going away, Raoul!” 
she cried; ‘‘and whither are you going?” 

‘“‘Dearest Louise,” he replied, with that quiet, composed 
manner which was natural to him, ‘‘I am going to England. 
The king has sent me there.” : 

“‘The king,” exclaimed Louise and Aure together, involun- 

tarily exchanging glances, the conversation which had just 
been interrupted recurring to them both. Raoul intercepted 
the glance, but he could not understand its meaning, and, 
naturally enough, attributed it to the interest which both 
the young girls took in him. 
_ ‘His majesty,” he said, ‘‘has been good enough to remem- 
ber that the Count de la Fére is high in favour with King 
Charles II. This morning. then, as he was on his way to at- 
tend mass, seeing me as he passed, beckoned me to approach, 
which I accordingly did. ‘M. de Bragelonne,’ he said to me, 
‘you will call upon M. Fouquet, who has received from me 
letters for the king of Great Britain; you will be the bearer of 
them.’ I bowed. ‘Ah!’ his majesty added, ‘before you leave, 
you will be good enough to take any commissions which Ma- 
dame may have for her royal brother.’”’ 

‘ Gracious Heaven!” murmured Louise, much agitated, and 
yet full of thought at the same time. 

‘‘So quickly! You are desired to set off in such haste!” 
said Montalais almost paralysed by this unforseen event. 

‘Properly to obey those whom we respect,” said Raoul, ‘‘it 
is necessary to obey quickly. Within ten minutes after I had 
received the order, I was ready. Madame, already informed, 
is writing the letter which she is good enough to do me the 
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honor of entrusting tor. In the meantime, learning from 
Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente that it was likely you would be in 
this direction, I came here, and am happy to find you both.” 

‘And both of us poorly, as you see,” said Montalais going 
to Louise’s assistance, whose countenance was visibly altered. 

‘‘Poorly?”’ repeated Raoul, pressing Louise’s hand with a 
tender curiosity. ‘‘Your hand is like ice.”’ 

“It is nothing.” ; 

«‘This coldness does not reach your heart Louise, does it?” 
inquired the young man with a tender smile. Louise raised 
her head hastily, as if this question had been inspired by sus- 
picion, and had aroused remorse. 

*‘Oh, you know,” she said, with an effort, ‘‘that my heart 
will never be cold towards a friend like yourself, M. de Brage- 
lonne.”’ 

“Thank you, Louise. I know both your heart and your 
mind, and it is not by the touch of the hand that one can 
judge of an affection like yours. You know, Louise, how de- 
votedly I love you, with what perfect and unreserved con- 
fidence I have resigned my life to you; will you not forgive 
me, then, for speaking to you with something like the frank- 
ness of a child?” 3 

“Speak, M. Raoul,” said Louise, trembling very much: “I 
am listening.” 

“T cannot part from you, carrying away with mea thought 
which torments me. Absurd I know it to be, and yet one 
which rends my very heart.” 

“‘Are you going away, then, for any length of time?’ in- 
quired La Valliére, with a thickened utterance, while Mon- 
talais turned aside, . 

‘‘No; and probably I shall not be absent more than a fort- 
night.” La Valliére pressed her hand upon her heart, which 
felt as though it were breaking. _ 

“It is strange,” pursued Raoul, looking at the girl with a 
melancholy expression, ‘‘I have often left you when setting 
out on adventures fraught with danger. Then I started joy- 
ously enough; my heart free, my mind intoxicated by the 
thought of happiness in store for me, of hopes of which the 
future was full; and yet, at that time I was about to face the 
Spanish bullets, or the tough halberds of the Walloons, To- 
day, without the existance of any danger or uneasiness, and 
the easiest road in the world, I am going in seareh of a glor- 
ious recompense, which this mark of the king’s favor seems 
to indicate; for I am, perhaps, going to win you, Louise. 
What other favor, more precious than yourself, could the 
king confer upon me? Yet, Louise, in very truth, I know 
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not how ot why, but this happiness and this future seem to * 
vanish from my eyes like smoke, an idle dream ;and I feel here, 
here, at the very bottom of my heart, a deep grief, an irrepressi- 
ble dejection which I cannot overcome; something heavy, 
passionless, death-like, resembling a corpse. Oh, Louise, too 
well do I know why; it is-because I have never loved you so 
truly as now. Oh, Heaven!” 

At this last exclamation, which issued, as it were, from a 
broken heart, Louise burst into tears, and threw herself into 
Montalais’s arms. The latter, although she was not very 
easily impressed, felt the tears rush to her eyes. Raoul saw 
only the tears which Louise shed; his look, however, did not 
penetrate—nay, sought not to penetrate—beyond those tears. 
He bent his knee before her and tenderly kissed her hand; and 
it was evident that in that kiss he poured out his whole heart 
before her. 

“Rise, rise.” said Montalais to him, herself ready to cry; 
‘for Athenais is coming.” i 

Raoul rose, brushed his knee with the back of his hand, 
smiled again upon Louise, whose eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and having pressed Montalais’s hand gratefully, he turned 
round to salute Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente, the rustle of whose 
silken robe was already heard upon the gravel walk. ‘‘Has 
Madame finished her letter ?”’ he inquired, when the maid 
came within reach of his voice. 

“Yes, the letter is finished and sealed, and her royal high- 
ness is ready to receive you.” 

Raoul, at this remark, hardly gave himself time to salute 
Athenais, cast one look at Louise, bowed to Montalais, and 
withdrew in the direction of thg chateau. As he withdrew 
he again turned round, but at last, at the end of the grand 
walk, it was useless to do so again, as he could no longer see 
them. The three girls, on their side, had, with very different 
feelings, watched him disappear. 

‘At last,’”’ said Athenais, the first to interrupt the silence, 
‘tat last we are alone, free to talk of yesterday's great affair, 
and to come to an understanding upon the conduct it is ad- 
visable for us to pursue. Besides, if you will listen to me,” 
she continued, looking round on all sides, ‘‘I will explain to 
you, as briefly as possible, in the first place, our own duty, 
such as | imagine it to be, and, if you do not understand a 
hint, what is Madame’s will on the subject.” She pronounced 
these words in sucha toneas to leave no doubt, in her companion’s 
minds upon the official character with which she was invested. 

‘‘Madame’s desire!” exclaimed Montalais and La Valliére 
together. 
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‘‘Her ultimatum,” replied Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente diplo- 
matically. 

“But,” murmured La Valliére, ‘‘does Madame know, then—” 

‘“‘Madame knows more about the matter than wesaid, even,” 
said Athenais in a formal precise manner. ‘‘Therefore, let 
us come to a proper understanding,” 

‘Yes indeed,” said Montalais, ‘‘and I am listening in breath- 
less attention.” 

‘‘Gracious Heaven ?” murmured Louise, trembling, ‘‘shall 
I ever survive this cruel evening ?” 

“Oh! do not frighten yourself in that manner,” said 
Athenais; ‘‘we have found a remedy for it.”” So, seating her- 
self between her two companions, and taking each of them by 
the hand, which she held in her own, she began. The first 
words were hardly spoken, when they heard a horse gallop- 
ing away over the stones of the public high-road, outside the 
palace gates. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HAPPY AS A PRINCE, 


A? the very moment he was about entering the chateau, 
Bragelonne had met Guiche. Aud before having been 

met by Raoul, De Guiche had met Manicamp, who had met 
Malicorne. How was that? Nothing more simple, for he had 
awaited his return from mass, where he had accompanied 
M. de Saint-Aignan. When met, they congratulated each 
other upon their good fortune, and Manicamp had availed 
himself of the circumstance to ask his friend if he had nota 
few crowns still remaining at the bottom of his pocket. The 
latter, without expressing any surprise at the question, which 
he expected perhaps, had answered that every pocket always 
being drawn upon without anything aver being put in it, 
greatly resembles those wells which might supply water dur- 
iag the winter, but which the gardeners render useless by ex- 
hausting them during the summer; that is, Malicorne’s pocket, 
certainly was deep, and that there would be a pleasure in 
drawing on it in times of plenty, but that, unhappily, abuse 
“had produced barrenness. To this remark, Manicamp, deep 
in thought, had replied, ‘‘Quite tsue!” 

‘The question, then, isfto fill it?” Malicorne had added. 

“Of course; but in what way?” 

‘‘Nothing easier, my dear M. Manicamp.” 

«‘So much the better. How?” 

“‘A post in the prince’s household, and the pocket is full 


again.” 
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“You have the post?” 

“That is, I have the promise of being nominated.” . 

«““Well?”——‘‘Yes; but the promise of nomination, without 
the post itself, is the purse without money.” 

«Quite true,’” Manicamp had replied a second time. 

‘Let us try for the post, then?” the candidate had per- 
sisted.. 

‘‘My dear fellow,”’ sighed Manicamp, ‘‘an appointment in 
his royal highness’s household, is one of the gravest difficul- 
ties of our position, At the present moment, we cannot ask 
for anything, because we are not on good terms with my 
lord.” 

‘A great absurdity, too,” sald Malicorne promptly. 

“Bah! and if we were to show Madame any attention,” said 
Manicamp, ‘‘frankly speaking, do you think we should please 
the princess?” . 

«Precisely; if we show Madame any attention, and do so 
adroitly, Monsieur ought to adore us.”’ 

Sor Anita) is 

«‘Either that, or we are great fools; make haste, therefore, 
M. Manicamp, you who are so able a politician, to make M. 
de Guiche and his royal highness friendly again.” 

“Tell me, what did M. de Saint-Aignan tell you, Mali- 
corne?”’ 

‘‘Tell me? nothing; he asked me several questions, and that 
was all.” 

«“‘Well, he was less discreet, then, with me.” 

«‘What did he tell you?” 

“That the king is passionately in love with Mdlle de la Val- 
ene 

‘“‘We knew that already.” replied Malicorne, ironically; 
‘cand everybody talks about it loud enough for every one to 
know it; but in the meantime, do what I advise you; speak to 
M. de Guiche, and endeavour to get him to make an advance 
towards Monsieur. Deuce take it! he owes his royal highness 
that much, at least.” 

‘“‘But we must see De Guiche, then?’s 

“‘There does not seem to be any great difficulty in that; try 
to see him in the same way I tried to see you; wait for him; 
you know that he is naturally very fond of walking.” 

“Yes; but whereabouts does he walk?” 

«‘What a question to ask! _ Do you not know that he is in 
love with Madame? You will find him walking about on the 
side where her apartments are.” 


«‘Stay, my dear Malicorne, you were not mistaken, for here 
he is coming ' 
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‘“Why should Ibe mistaken? Have you ever noticed that ] 
_am in the habit of making a mistake? Come, we only need tc 
understand each other. Are you in want of money?” 

‘‘Rather!”” exclaimed Manicamp, mournfully. 

“Well, I want my appointment. Let Malicorne have the 
appointment and Manicamp shall have the money. There is 
no greater difficulty in the way than that.” 

“Very well; in that case make yourself easy. I will do my 
best.’ 

Guiche approached, Malicorne stepped aside, and Manicamp 
caught hold of Guiche, who was thoughtful and melancholy. 
‘‘Tell me, my dear count, what rhyme you were trying to find,” 
vaid Manicamp. ‘‘I have an excellent one to match yours, 

* particularly if yours ends in ess.”’ 

Guiche shook his head,and, recognising a friend, he took him 
by the arm. ‘‘My dear Manicamp,” he said, ‘‘I am in search 
of something very different froma rhyme. Help me to find 
what Iam in search of, you, such an idle fellow, in other 
words, a man with a mind full of ingenious devices?” 

“TI am getting my ingenuity ready, then, my dear count.” 

‘This is the state of the case, then; I wish to approach a 
house, where I have some business.” 

‘You must go towards the house then,” said Manicamp 

“Very good; but in this house dwells a husband who 
happens to be jealous.”’ 

“Is he more spiteful than the dog Cerberus?” 

‘“‘Not more, but quite as much so.” 

‘Has he three mouths, as that obdurate guardian of the 
infernal regions had? Do not shrug your shoulders, my dear 
count; I put the question to you with a perfect reason for 
doing so, since poets pretend that, in order to soften Cerberus, 
the visitor must take something enticing with him—a cake, 
for instance. Therefore I, who view the matter in a prosaic 
light, that is to say, the light of reality, I say; one cake is very _ 
little for three mouths. If your jealous husband has three 
mouths, count, get three cakes.” 

“«Manicamp, I can get such advice as that from M. de 
Beautru.” 

“In order to get better advice,” said Manicamp, with a 
comical seriousness ‘‘you will be obliged to adopt amore pre- 
cise formula than you have used towards me. 

“If Raoul were here,” said De Guiche, ‘‘he would be sure to 
understand me.” 

“So I think, particularly if you said to him: ‘I should very 
much like to see my lady a little n~rer, but I fear her lord, 
because he is jealous.” 
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‘‘Manicamp!” cried the count, angrily, and endeavouring to 
overwhelm his tormentor by a look, who did not, however, ap- 
pear to be in the slightest degree disturbed by it. 

‘‘What is the matter now, my dear connt?” inquired Mani- 
camp. 

“What! is it thus that you blaspheme the most sacred of 
names?” 

‘‘What names?” 

‘‘Lady !—Lord !—the highest names in the kingdom.” Z 

“You are very strangely mistaken, my dear count, I never 
mentioned the highest names in the kingdom, I merely an- 
swered you in reference to the subject of a jealous lord, whose 
name you did not tell me, and who, as a matter of course, 
has a lady. I therefore, I repeat, replied to you, in order to see - 
my lady you must get a little more intimate with my 
lord.” . 

‘‘Jester, that you are,” said the count, smiling; ‘‘what 
then?” 

‘‘Now,’ added Manicamp, ‘‘let the question be regarding 
the Duchess of- or the Duke of. ; very well, I shall say: 
Let us get into the house in some way or another; for that is 
tactics which cannot in any case be unfavorable to your love 
affair.” 

“‘Ah! Manicamp, if you could find me a good pretext.” 

“‘A pretext; I can find you a hundred, nay, a thousand. 
If Malicorne were here, he would have already hit upon fifty 
thousand excellent pretexts.”’ 

‘“‘Who is Malicorne?” replied De Guiche, half-shutting his 
eyes like a person reflecting, ‘‘I seem to know that 
name.” 

“Know him! I should think so; you owe his father thirty 
thousand crowns.” 

“Ah, indeed! so it’s that worthy fellow from Orleans?” 

“Whom you promised an appointment in the prince’s 
household; not our jealous husband, but the prince’s.” 

‘‘Well, then, since your friend Malicorne is such an invent- 
ive genius, let him find me a means of being adored by my 
lord, and a pretext to make my peace with him.” 

“Very good; I’ll talk to him about it.” 

‘‘But who is that coming?’’——‘‘Bragelonne.” 

“‘Raoul! yes, it is he,” said De Guiche, as he hastened 
forward to meet him. ‘‘You here, Raoul!” 

‘Yes, I was looking for you to say farewell,” replied Raoul, 
warmly pressing the count’s hands. ‘‘How do you do, M. 
Manicamp?” 

‘‘How is this, you are leaving us?” 
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“Yes, a royal mission.”” ‘*Where are you going?” 

“To London. On leaving you, I am going to Madame, who 
has a letter to give me for his majesty Charles II,” 

‘*You will find her alone, for the prince has gone out; gone 
to bathe, in fact,”’ 

‘In that case, you, who are one of his gentlemen in- 
waiting, will undertake to make my excuse to him. I should 
have waited in order to receive any directions he might have 
to give to me, if the desire for my immediate departure had 
not been intimated to me by M. Fouquet on behalf of his 
majesty.” 

Madicamp touched De Guiche’s elbow, saying, ‘‘There’s a 
pretext for you,” 

“‘A weak pretext,’’ said De Guiche. 

«‘An excellent one, if the prince is not angry with you; but 
a paltry one if he bears you ill-will.” 

‘You are right, Manicamp; a pretext, whatever it may be, 
is all I require. And soa pleasant journey to you, Raoul.” 
And the two friends thereupon took a warm leave of each 
other. Five minutes afterwards Raoul entered Madame’s 
apartments, as Mdlle de Montalais had begged him to do. 
Madame was still seated at the table where she had written 
her letter. Before her was still burning the rose-colored taper 
which she had used to seal it. In her deep reflection, for she 
seemed to be buried in thought, she had forgotten to extin- 
guish it. Bragelonne was expected, and was announced, 
therefore, as soon as he appeared. Bragelonne was a very 
model of elegance in every way; it was impossible to see him 
once without always remembering him; and, not only had 
Madame seen him once, but it will not be forgotten he was 
one of the very first who had gone to meet her, and had ac- 
companied her from Havre to Paris. Madame had preserved, 
therefore, an excellent recollection of him. 

«Ah! M. de Bragelonne,”’ she said to him, ‘‘you are going 
to see my brother, who will be delighted to pay to the son a 
portion of the debt of gratitude he has contracted with the 
father.” ; 

‘‘The Count de la Fére, madame, has been abundantly re- 
compensed for the little service he had the happiness to render 
the king, by the kindness manifested towards him, and it is I 
who will have to convey to his majesty the assurance of the 
respect, devotion and gratitude of father and son.”’ 

“Do you know my brother?” 

‘“‘No, your highness; I shall have the honor of seeing his 
majesty for the first time.” 

«You require no recommendation to him. At all events, 
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however, if you have any doubt about your personal merit, 
take me unhesitatingly for your surety.” ; 

‘Your royal highness overwhelms me with your kindness.” 

‘‘No! M. de Bragelonne, I well remember that we were fel- 
low travellers once, and that I remarked your extreme pru- 
dence in the midst of the extravagant absurdities committed, 
on both sides, by two of the greatest madcaps in the world, 
'M. de Guiche and the Duke of Buckingham. Let us not 
speak of them, however, but of yourself. Are you going to 
England to remain there permanently? Forgive my inquiry, 
but it is not curiosity, but a desire to be of service to you in 
anything that I can do.” 

‘‘No, Madame; I am going to England to furfil a mission 
which his majesty has been kind enough to confide to me, 
nothing more.” 

«‘And you propose to return to France?” 

«As soon as I have accomplished my mission; unless, in- 
deed, his majesty King Charles II. should have other orders 
for me.” 

‘‘He will beg you, at the very least, I am sure, to remain 
near him as long as possible.” 

“In that case, as I shall not know how to refuse, I will be- 
forehand entreat your royal highness to have the goodness to 
remind the king of France that one of his devoted servants is 
far away from him.” 

“Take care that at the time you are recalled, you do not 
consider his command as an abuse of power.”’ 

“I do not understand you, madame.”’ 

«“‘The court of France is not easily matched, I am aware; 
but yet we have some pretty women at the court of England 
also.’’ Raoul smiled. 

“Oh!” said madame, ‘‘yours is a smile which portends no 
good to my countrywoman. It is as though you were telling 
them M. de Bragelonne; ‘I visit you, but I leave my heart on 
the other side of the channel.’ Did not your smile indicate 
that ?” 

“Your highness is gifted with the power of reading the in- 
most depths of the soul, and you will understand, therefore, 
why, at present, any prolonged residence at the court of Eng- 
land would be a matter of the deepest regret for me.” 

“And I need not inquire if so gallanta knight is recompens- 
ed in return!” 

“I have been brought up, Madame, with her whom I love, 
and I believe that our affection is mutual.” 

“In this case. do not delay your departure, M. de Bragelonne, 
and delay not your return, for on your return we shall see 
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two persons happy; for I hope no obstacle exists to your 
. felicity.” 

‘There is a great obstacle, Madame,” 

“Indeed! what is it ? ‘The king’s wishes on the subject,” 

‘‘The king opposes your marriage ?” 

‘‘He postpones it at least. I solicited his majesty’s consent 
through the Count de la Fére, and without absolutely refus- 
ing it, he at least positively said it must be deferred.” 

‘Is the young lady whom you love unworthy of you, 
then?” 

“She is worthy of a king’s affection, Madame.”’ 

“I mean, she is not, perhaps of birth equal to your own.’ 

‘‘Her family is excellent.” 

“Is she young and beautiful ?” 

“She is seventeen, and, in my opinion, exceedingly 
beautiful.” 

“Is she in the country, or at Paris?” 

‘She is here, at Fontainebleau, Madame...’ 

«At the court ?” 

<“Viesus 

“Do I know her ?” 

«‘She has the honour to form one of your highness’s house- 
hold.” 

‘‘Her name?” inquired the princess, anxiously; ‘‘if, indeed,” 
she added hastily, ‘‘her name is not a secret.” 

“‘No, Madame, my affection is too pure for me to make a 
secret of it for any, and with still greater reason for your royal 
highness, whose kindness towards me has been so extreme. It 
is Mdlle Louise de la Valliére.” 

‘“‘Madame could not restrain an exclamation, in which a 
feeling stronger than surprise might have been detected. ‘‘Ah!” 
she said, ‘‘La Valliére she who yesterday ” she paused, 
and then continued, ‘‘she who was taken ill, I believe.” 

“Yes, Madame; it was only this morning that I heard of the 
accident which had befallen her.” 

‘Did you see her before you came to me ?” 

“I had the honour of taking leave of her.”’ 

_ And you say,” resumed Madame, making a powerful effort 
over herself, ‘‘that the king——deferred your marriage with 
this young girl.” 

“Yes, Madame, deferred it;” 

«(Did he assign any reason for this postponement ?” 

‘‘None.”’ 

‘‘How long is it since the Count de la Fére preferred his re- 
quest to the king?” 

‘‘More than a month Madame,” 
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“It is very singular,” said the princess, as something like a 
cloud passed across her eyes. ‘‘A month ?” she repeated. 
“You are right, viscount,’”’ said she with a smile, in which 
Bragelonne might have remarked restraint; ‘‘my brother must 
not keep you too long in England; set off at once, and in the 
first letter I write to England,I will claim you in the king’s 
name.” And Madame rose to place her letter in Bragelonne’s 
hands. Raoul understood that his audience was at an 
end; he took the letter, bowed lowly to the princess and left 
the room. 

«A month!” murmured the princess; ‘‘could I have been 
blind, then, to so great an extent, and could he have loved 
her for this last month ?” And as Madame had nothing to do, 
she sat down to begin a letter to her brother, the postscript 
of which was a summons for Bragelonne to return. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
STORY OF A DRYAD AND A NAIAD. 


Ff VERY one had partaken of the banquet, and had after- 

wards assumed their full court dresses. The usual hour 
for the repast was five o’clock. If we say, then, that the re- 
past occupied an hour and the toilette two hours, everybody 
was ready about eight o’clock in the evening. Towards eight 
o'clock, therefore, the guests began to arrive at Madame’s, for 
we have already intimated it was Madame who ‘‘received” that 
evening. And at Madame’s parties no one failed to be pres- 
ent: for the evenings passed in her apartments had always had 
that perfect charm about them which the queen, that pious 
and excellent princess, had not been able to confer upon her 
gatherings. For, unfortunately, one of the advantages of 
goodness of disposition is,that it is far less amusing than wit of 
an ill-natured character. And yet, let us hasten to add, that 
such a style of wit could not be applied to Madame, for her 
disposition of mind, naturally of the very highest order, com- 
prised too much true generosity, too many noble impulses and 
high-souled thoughts, to warrant her wit being termed ill- 
natured, But Madame was endowed with a spirit of resist- 
ance—a gift very frequently fatal to its possessor, for it breaks 
where another would have bent; the result was that blows did 
not become deadened upon her as upon what might be termed 
the wadded feelings of Maria-Theresa. Her heart rebounded 
at each attack, and, therefore, whenever she was attacked, 
even in a manner almost to stun her, she returned blow tor 
blow to any one imprudent enough to venture to tilt against 
her, Was this really maliciousness of disposition, or simply 
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waywarduness of character? We regard those rich ana power- 
ful natures as like the tree of knowledge, producing good and 
evil at the same time; a double branch, always blooming and 
fruitful, of which those who wish to eat know how to detect 
the good fruit, and from which the worthless and frivolous die 
who have eaten of it—a circumstance which is by no means to 
be regarded as a great. misfortune. Madame, therefore, who 
had a well-digested plan in her mind of constituting herself 
the second, if not even the principal, queen of the court, ren- 
dered her receptions delightful to all, from the conversation, 
the opportunities of meeting, and the perfect liberty which she 
allowed to every une of making any remark he pleased, on the 
condition, however, that the remark was amusing or sensible. 
And it will hardly be believed that, by that means, there was 
less talking among this society than elsewhere. Madame 
hated people who talked much, and took a cruel revenge upon 
them, for she allowed them to talk. She disliked pretension, 
too, and never overlooked that defect, even in the king him- 
self. It was more than a weakness of Philip, and the princess 
had undertaken the amazing task of curing him of it. As 
for the rest, poets, wits, beautiful women, all were received 
by her with the air of a mistress superior to her slaves. 

All who were young flocked there; and when the king him- 
self happens to be young, everybody at onceissotoo, And 
so the older ladies of the court, the strong-minded women of 
the Regency, or of the last reign, pouted and sulked at their 
ease; but others only laughed at the sulkiness in which these 
venerable individuals indulged, who had carried the love of 
authority so far as even to have taken command of bodies of 
soldiers in the war of the Fronde, in order, as Madame as- 
serted, not to lose their command over men altogether. As 
eight o’clock struck, her royal highness entered the great 
drawing-room, -accompanied by her ladies in attendance, and 
found several gentlemen belonging to the court already there, 
having been waiting for some minutes. Among those who 
had arrived before the hour fixed for the reception she looked 
around for the one who, she thought, ought to have been the 
first in attendance, but he was not there. However, almost 
at the very moment she had completed her investigation, the 
Duke of Orleans was announced. He looked splendid. All 
the precious stones and jewels of Cardinal Mazarin—those, of 
course, which that minister could not do otherwise than leave; 
all the queen-mother’s jewels, as well as a few others belong- 
ing to his wife—he wore them all, and he was as dazzling as 
the sun. Behind him followed Guiche, with hesitating steps, 
and with an air of contrition admirably assumed, in a costume 
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of pearl grey velvet, embroidered with silver, and trimmed 
with blue ribbons; he wore, also, Mechlin lace; as rare and 
beautiful of its sort as were the prince’s jewels of theirs. The 
plume in his hat was red. Madame, too, wore several col- 
ours, and preferred red for hangings, grey for dresses, and 
blue for flowers. Guiche, dressed as we have described, 

_looked so handsome that he excited every one’s-observation ; 
few men at the court could equal him. The consequence was 
that the prince, who was pretentious enough to fancy he 
could eclipse a star even, if a star had adorned itself in a sim- 
ilar manner to himself, was, on the contrary, completely 
eclipsed in all imaginations, silent judges certainly, but very 
‘positive and high in their judgment. Madame had looked at 
Guiche slightly, but, slight as her look had been, it had 
brought a delightful colour to his face. In fact, Madame had 
found Guiche so handsome and so admirably dressed,,.that she 
almost ceased regretting the royal conquest which she felt was 
on the point of escaping her. Her heart, therefore, sent the 
blood to her face. Her husband approached. He had not 
noticed the princess blush, or if he had seen it he was far from 
attrbuting it to its true cause. 

‘‘Madame,” he said, kissing his wife’s hand, ‘‘there is some 
one present here who has fallen into disgrace—an unhappy 
exile, whom I would venture to recommend to your kindness. 
Do not forget, I beg, that he is one of my best friends, and 
that your kind reception of him will please me greatly.” 

‘‘What exile—what disgraced person are you speaking of?” 
inquired Madame, looking all round, and not permitting her 
glance to rest more on the count than on the others. 

This was the moment to present Guiche, and the prince 
drew aside and let him pass, who, with a tolerably well-as- 
sumed awkwardness of manner, approached Madame and made 
his reverence to her. 

“What!” exclaimed Madame, as if sne were greatly sur- 
prised, ‘‘is M. de Guiche the disgraced individual vou speak 
of—the exile in question?” 

“Yes, certainly,” returned the duke. 

“Indeed,” said Madame, ‘‘he is almost the only person we 
see here,” 

“You are unjust, Madame,” said the prince. ‘‘Come, forgive 
the poor fellow,” 

‘Forgive him what? What have I to forgive M. de Guiche?” 

‘Come, explain yourself, De Guiche. What do you wish 
to be forgiven?” inquired the prince. 

‘“‘Alas! her royal highness knows very well wnat it is,” re- 
plied the latter, in a hypocritical tone, 
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“Come, come, give him your hand, Madame,” said Philip. 

“If it will give you any pleasure, Monsieur;” and, with a 
flutter of her eyes and shoulders, impossible to describe, 
Madame extended her beautiful and perfumed hand, upon 
which he pressed his lips. It was evident that he did so for 
some little time, and that Madame did not withdraw her hand 
too quickly, for the duke added: 

‘‘De Guiche is not wickedly disposed, Madame; so do not 
be afraid—he will not bite you.” ; 

A pretext was given in the gallery by the duke’s remark, 
which was not perhaps very laughable, for everyone to laugh 
excessively. The situation was odd enough, and some kindly 
disposed persons had observed it. The prince was still enjoy- 
ing the effect of his remark, when the king was announced. 
The appearance of the room at this moment was as follows: 
in the center, before the fireplace, which was filled with flowers, 
Madame was standing up, with her maids of honour, formed 
in two wings, on either side of her, and around whom the 
butterflies of the court were fluttering, Several other groups 
were formed in the recesses of the windows, like soldiers sta- 
tioned in their different towers who belong to the same gar- 
rison. From their respective places they could pick up the 
remarks which fell from the principal group. From one of 
these groups, the nearest to the fire-place, Malicorne, who had 
been-at once raised to the dignity, through Manicamp and De 
sauiche, of the post of master of the apartments, and whose 
official costume had been ready for the last two months, was 
brilliant with gold and lace, and shone upon Montalais, stand- 
ing on Madame’s extreme left, with all the fire of his eyes and 
all the splendor of his velvet. Madame was conversing with 
Mdlle de Chatillon and Mdlle de Crégny, next to her, and ad- 
dressed a few words to Monsieur, who drew aside as soon as 
the king was announced. Mdllede la Valliére, like Montalais, 
was on Madame’s left hand, and the last but one on the line, 
Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente being on her right. She was sta- 
tioned as certain bodies of troops are, whose weakness is sus- 
pected, between two experiénced regiments. Guarded in this 
manner by her two companions who had shared her adventure, 
La Valliére, whether from regret at Raoul’s departure, or still 
suffering from the emotion caused by recent events, which had 
begun to render her name familiar on the lips of the courtiers, 
La Valliére, we repeat, hid her eyes, red with weeping, behind 
her fan, and seemed to give the greatest attention to the re- 
marks which Montalais and Athenais, alternately, whisperea 
to her from time to time. As soon as the king’s name was 
announced a general movement took place in the apartment, 
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Madame, in her character as hostess, rose to receive the royal 
visitor; but as she rose, notwithstanding her pre-occupation 
of. mind, she glanced hastily towards her right; her glance, 
which the presumptuous Guiche regarded as intended for him- 
self, rested, as it swept over the whole circle, upon La Val- 
ligre, whose warm blush and restless emotion it immediately 
perceived. 

The king advanced to the middle of the group, which had 
now become a general one, by a movement which took place 
from the circumference to the centre. Every head bowed low 
before his majesty, the ladies bending like frail and magnifi- 
cent lilies before the king Aquilio. There was nothing very 
severe, we will even say, nothing very royal, that evening 
about the king, except, however, his youth and good looks. 
He wore an air of animated joyousness and good humor which 
set all imaginations at work, and thereupon, all present 
promised themselves a delightful evening, for no other reason 
than from having remarked the desire which his majesty had 
to amuse himself in Madame’s apartments, If there was any 
one in particular whose high spirits and good humour could 
equal the king’s, it was Saint-Aignan, who was dressed in a 
rose-coloured costume, with face and ribbons of the same 
colour, and in addition, particularly rose-coloured in his ideas, 
for that evening he was prolific in ideas. The circumstances 
which had given a new expansion to the numerous ideas ger- 
minating in the fertile brain was, that he had just perceived 
that Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente was, like himself, dressed in 
rose-colour. We would not wish to say, however, that the 
wily courtier had not known beforehand that the beautiful 
Athenais was to wear that particular colour; for he very well 
knew the art of unlocking the lips of a dressmaker or ladies’- 
maid as to her mistress’s intentions. He cast as manv assass- 
inating glances at Athenais ashe had bows of ribbon on his 
stockings and his doublet; in other words, he discharged an 
immense number. The king having paid Madame the custom- 
ary compliments, and Madame having requested him to be 
seated, the circle was immediately formed, Louis inquired of 
Monsieur the particulars of the day’s bathing; and stated, 
looking at the ladies present while he spoke, that certain 
poets were engaged turning into verse the enchanting diversion 
of the baths of Valvins, and that one of them particularly, M. 
Loret, seemed to have been entrusted with the confidence of 
some water-nymph, as he had in his verses recounted many 
circumstances that were actually true—at which remark more 
than one lady present felt herself boundto blush. The king 
at this moment took the opportunity of looking round him 
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more leisurely; Montalais was the only one who did not blush 
sufficiently to prevent her looking at the king, and she saw 
him fix his eyes most devouringly upon Mdlle de la Valliere. 
This undaunted maid of honour, Montalais, be it uuderstéod, 
forced the king to lower his gaze, and so saved Louise de la 
Valliére from a sympathetic warmth of feeling which this gaze 
might possibly have conveyed; Louis was appropriated by 
Madame, who overwhelmed him with inquiries, and no one 
in the world knew how ta ask questions better than she did. 
He tried, however, to render the conversation general, and, 
with the view of effecting this, he redoubled his attention and 
devotion to her. Madame coveted complimentary remarks, 
and determined to procure them at any cost, she addressed 
herself to the king saying : 

“Sire, your majesty, who is aware of everything which occurs 
in your kingdom, ought to know beforehand the verses con- 
fided to M. Loret by this nymph; will your majesty kindly 
communicate them to us?” 

‘‘Madame,”’ replied the king, with perfect grace of manner, 
«‘T dare not you, personally, might be in no little degree 
confused at having to listen to certain details but Saint- 
Aignan tells a story well, and has a perfect recollection of the 
verses; if he does not remember them, he will invent. I can 
certify him to be almost a poet himself.”’ Saint-Aignon, thus 
brought prominently forward, was compelled to introduce 
himself as advantageously as possible. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for Madame, he thought of his own personal affairs only ; 
In other words, instead of paying Madame the compliments 
she so much desired and relished, his mind was fixed upon 
making as much display as possible of his own good fortune. 
Again glancing, therefore, for the hundredth time, at the 
beautiful Athenais, he said: 

«Ah! madame, at present it isno longer a question what the 
water-nymphs have tosay;and one would almost be tempted to 
believe that nothing of any interest now occurs in those liquid 
realms. It is upon the earth,madame, where important events 
happen. Ah! madame, upon the earth how many tales are 
there full of a 

“Well,” said Madame, ‘‘and what is taking place upon the 
earth?” 

‘‘That question must be asked of the Dryads,” replied the 
count; ‘‘the Dryads inhabit the forests, as your royal highness 
is aware.” 

“T am aware, also, that they are naturally very talkative, M. 
de Saint-Aignan.” 

‘Such is the case, madame; but when they say such delight- 
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ful things, it would be ungracious to accuse them of being too 
talkative.” 

“Do they talk so delightfully, then?” inquired the princess, 
indifferently. ‘Really, M. de Saint-Aignan, you excite my 
curiosity; and, if I were the king, I would require you imme- 
diately to tell us what the delightful things are which these 
Dryads have been saying, since you alone seem to understand 
- their language.” 

‘I am perfectly at his majesty’s orders, madame, in that re- 
spect,” replied the noble quickly, 

‘‘What a fortunate fellow this Saint-Aignan is to understand 
the language of the Dryads!” said the princes. 

“J understand it perfectly, monseigneur, as I do my own 
language.” 

“Tell us all about them, then,” said the princes, 

The king felt embarrassed; for his confidant was, in all 

probability, about to embark in a diffcult matter. He felt 
that it would beso, from the general attention excited by 
Saint-Aignan’s preamble, and aroused too by Madame’s pecu- 
liar manner. The most reserved of those who were present 
seemed ready to devour every syllable the count was about to 
utter. He was known as of extreme refinement, and an ad- 
mirable narrator. He courageously. began, then, amidst a 
profound silence, which would have been formidable for any 
one but himself :—‘:Madame, by the king’s permission, I ad- 
dress myself, in the. first place, to your royal highness, since 
you admit yourself to be the person present possessing the 
greatest curiosity. I have the honour therefore, to inform your 
-royal highness that the Dryad more particularly inhabits the 
hollows of oaks. and, as Dryads are mythological creatures of 
great beauty, they inhabit the most beautiful trees, in other 
words, the largest to be found.” 
_ At this exordium, which recalled, under a transparent veil, 
the celebrated story of the royal oak, which had played so 
important a part in the last evening, so many hearts began to 
beat, both from joy and uneasiness, that if Saint-Aignan had 
not had a good and sonorous voice, their throbbings might 
have been heard above the sound of his voice. 

“There must surely be Dryads at Fontainebleau, then,” 
said Madame, in a perfectly calm voice; ‘‘for I have never, in 
all my life, seen finer oaks than in the royal park.” And as 
she spoke, she directed towards Guiche a look of which he had 
no reason to complain, as he had of the one that preceded it, 
which had reserved indefiniteness most painful for so loving a 
heart as his. 


‘‘Precisely, madame, it is of Fontainebleau that I was about 
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to speak to your royal highness,” said Saint-Aignan; ‘‘for the 
Dryad whose story is engaging our attention lives in the park 
belonging to the residence of his majesty.” The affair was 
fairly embarked on; the action was begun, and it was no 
longer possible for auditors or narrator te draw back. 

“It will be worth listening to,’’ said Madame; ‘for the 
story not only appears to me to have all the interest of a 
national incident, but still more, seems to be a circumstance 
of very recent occurrence.” 

~«T ought to begin by the beginning,” saidthe comte. ‘‘In 
the first place, then, there lived at Fontainebleau, in a cottage 
of modest and unassuming appearance, two shepherds The 
one was the shepherd Tyrcis, the owner of extensive domains 
transmitted to him from his parents, by right of inheritance. 
Tyrcis was young and handsome, and, from his many qualifi- 
cations, he might be pronounced to be the first and foremost 
among the shepherds in the whole country; one might even 
boldly say he was the king of them,” A subdued murmur of 
approbation encouraged the narrator, who continued :—‘‘His 
strength equals his courage; no one displays greater address 
in hunting wild beasts, nor greater wisdom in matters where 
judgment is required. Whenever he mounts and exercises 
his horse in the beautiful plains of his inheritance, or whenever 
he joins with the shepherds who owe him allegiance, in diffe- 
rent games of skill and strength, one might say that it is the 
god Mars darting his lance in the plains of Thrace, or, even 
better, that it was Apollo himself, the god of day, radiant 
upon earth, bearing his flaming darts in his hand.” Every 
one understood that this allegorical portrait of the king was 
not the worst exordium that the narrator could have chosen; 
and it consequently did not fail to produce its effect, either 
upon those who, from duty or inclination, applauded, it to 
the very echo, orupon the king himself, to whom flattery was 
very agreeable when delicately conveyed. and whom, indeed, 
it did not always displease, even when it was a little too broad. 
Saint-Aignan then continued :—‘‘It isnot in games of glory 
only, ladies, that the shepherd Tyrcis had acquired that repu- 
tation by which he was regarded as the king of shepherds,”’ 

“Of the shepherds of Fontainebleau,” said the king, 
smilingly, to Madame. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Madame, ‘‘Fontainebleau is selected 
arbitrarily by the poet; but Ishould say, of the shepherds of 
the whole world.” The king forget his part of a passive 
auditor, and bowed. 

“Tt was,”’ pursued Saint-Aignan, amidst a flattering mur- 
mur of applause, ‘‘it was with ladies fair especially that the 
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qualities of this king of the shepherds were most prominently 
displayed, He was a shepherd with a mind as refined as his 
heart was pure; he can pay a compliment with a charm of 
manner whose fascination it is impossible to resist; and in his 
attachments he is so discreet,that his beautiful and happy con- 
quests may regard their lot as more than enviable. Never a 
syllable of disclosure, never a moment’s forgetfulness, Who- 
ever has seen and heard Tyrcis must love him, whoever loves 
‘and is beloved by him, has indeed found happiness.” Saint- 
Aignan here paused; he was enjoying the pleasures of his own 
compliments; and the portrait he had drawn, however grotes- 
quely inflated it might be, had found favour in certain ears, 
for whom the perfections of the shepherd did not seem to 
have been exaggerated. Madame begged the orator to con- 
tinue. ‘‘Tyrcis.”’ said the comte, ‘‘had a faithful companion, 
or rather a devoted servant, whose name was Amyntas.” 

“Ah!” said Madame, archly, ‘‘now for the portrait of 
Amyntas; you are such an excellent painter, M. de Saint- 
Aighan.” 

‘“‘Madame, Amyntas is of too humble a position, particu- 
larly beside Tyrcis, for his person is to be honoured by a par- ~ 
allel. There are friends who resemble those followers of an- 
cient times, who caused themselves to be buried alive at their 
masters’ feet. Amyntas’s place, too, is at the feet of Tyrcis; 
he cares for no other; and if, sometimes, the _ illustrious 
hero——’” 

‘‘T]lustrions shepherd, do you mean?” said Madame, pre- 
tending to correct. 

“Your royal highness is right; I was mistaken,” returned 
the courtier; ‘‘if I say, the shepherd Tyrcis deigns occasionally 
to call Amyntas his friend, and to open his heart to him, it is 
unparalleled favour, which the latter regards as the most un- 
bounded felicity.” 

‘All that you say,” interrupted Madame, ‘‘establishes the 
extreme devotion of Amyntas to Tyrcis, but does not furnish 
us with the portrait of Amyntas. Comte, do not flatter him, 
if you like; but describe him to us. I will have Amyntas’s 
portrait.” Saint-Aignan obeyed, after having bowed pro- 
foundly towards his majesty’s sister-in-law. 

‘‘Amyntas,” he said, ‘‘is somewhat older than Tyrcis; he is 
not an ill-favoured shepherd; it is even said that the muses 
condescended to smile upon him at his birth, even as Hebe 
smiled upon youth. He is not ambitious of display, but he is 
ambitious of being loved; and he might not, perhaps, be found 
unworthy of it, if he were only sufficiently well known.” 

This latter paragraph, strengthened by a very killing glance, 
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was directed straight to Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente, who re- 
ceived them both unmoved. But the modesty and tact of 
the allusion had produced a good effect; Amyntas reaped the 
benefit of it in the applause bestowed on him: Tyrcis’s head 
had even given the signal for it by a consenting bow, full of 
good feeling. 

“One evening,’’ continued Saint-Aignan, ‘Tyrcis and 
Amyntas were walking together in the forest, talking of their 
love disappointments. Do not forget, ladies, that the story 
of the Dryad is now beginning, otherwise it would be easy to 
téll you what Tyrcis and Amyntas. the two most discreet 
shephards of the whole earth, were talking about. They 
reached the thickest part of the forest, for the purpose of be- 
ing quite alone, and of confiding their troubles more freely to 
each other, when suddenly the sound of voices struck upon 
their ears.”’ 

At this point, Madame, like a vigilant general inspecting 
his army, glanced at Montalais and Tonnay-Charente, who 
could not help wincing at it as they drew themselves up. 

“These harmonious voices,” resumed Saint-Aignan, ‘‘were 
those of shepherdesses, who had been likewise desirous of en- 
‘joying the coolness of the shade, aud who, knowing the iso- 
lated and almost unapproachable situation of the place, had 
betaken themselves there to interchange their ideas upon 
sheep.” A loud burst of laughter occasioned by this remark 
of Saint-Aignan, and an imperceptible smile of the king, as 
he looked at Tonnay-Charente, followed this sally. 

“The Dryad affirms positively,” continued Saint-Aignan, 
«that the shepherdesses were three in number, and that all 
three were young and beautiful.” 

«‘What are their names?’ said Madame quietly. <‘‘What 
did your Dryad, then, call these shepherdesses? You havea 
very treacherous memory, I fear. This Dryad must have fal- 
len out with the goddess Mnemosyne.” 

“These shepherdesses, Madame. Pray remember that it is 
a crime to betray a woman’s name.” 

“‘From which a woman absolves you, count, on condition 
that you will reveal the names of the shepherdesses.”’ 

«‘Their names were Phillis, Amaryllis, and Galetea.”’ 

‘“‘Very well; they have not lost by the delay,” said Madame, 
‘cand now we have three charming names. But now for their 
portraits’” 

Saint-Aignan again winced. 

*‘Nay, count, let us proceed in due order,” returned Ma- 
dame. ‘Ought we not, sire, to have the portraits of the 
shepherdesses?” 


, 
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The king, who expected this détermined perseverance, and 
who began to feel some uneasiness, did not think it safe to 
provoke so dangerous an interrogator. He thought, too, 
that Saint-Aignan, in drawing the portraits, would find a 
means of insinuating some flattering allusions, which would be 
agreeable to the ears of one whom his majesty was interested 
in pleasing. It was with this hope and with this fear that 
Louis authorized Saint-Aignan to sketch the portraits of the 
shepherdesses. 

“Very well, then, be it so,” said Saint-Aignan, like a 
man who has made up his mind, and he began. ‘‘Phillis,”’ 
said he, with a glance of defiance at Montalais, just as a fenc- 
ing-master would give who invites an antagonist worthy of 
of him to place himself on his guard, ‘‘Phillis is neither fair 
nor dark, tall nor short, too grave nor too gay; though but a 
shepherdesa, she is as witty as a princess, and as coquettish 
as the most finished coquette that ever lived. Nothing can 
equal her excellent vision. Her heart yearns for everything 
her gaze embraces. She is like a bird, which always warbling, 
at one moment skims along the ground, at the next rises flut- 
tering, in pursuit of a butterfly, then rests itself on the top- 
most branch of a tree, where it defies the bird-catchers either 
to come aud seize it, or to entrap it in their nets.” The por- 
trait bore such a strong resemblance to Montalais that all eyes 
were directed towards her; she, however, with her head 
raised, and with a steady unmoved look, listened to Saint- 
Aignan as if he were speaking of a complete stranger to her, 

‘Ts that all, M. de Saint-Aignan?” inquired the princess. 

“Oh! your royal highness, the portrait isa mere sketch, and 
many more additions could be made, but I fear wearying 
your royal highness’ patience, or offending the modesty of the 
shepherdess, and I shall therefore pass to her companion, 
Amaryllis.”’ 

‘‘Very well,”’ said Madame, ‘‘pass on to Amaryllis, we are 
all attention.” 

‘‘Amaryliis is the eldest of the three, and yet,” Saint-Aignan 
hastened to add, ‘‘this advanced age does not reach twenty 
years.” 

Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente, who had slightly knitted her 
brows at the commencement of the description, unbent them 
with a smile. 

‘‘She is tall, with an immense quantity of hair, which she 
fastens in the manner of the Grecian statutes; her walk is full 
of majesty, her attitude haughty; she has the air, therefore, 
rather of a goddess than of a mere mortal, and, among the 
goddesses, she most resembles Diana the huntress; with this 
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sole difference, however, that the cruel shepherdess, having 
stolen the quiver of young love, while poor Cupid was sleep- 
ing in a thicket of rosses, instead of directing her arrows against 
the inhabitants of the forest, discharges them most pitilessly 
against all the poor shepherds who pass within reach of her 
bow and of her eyes.” 

“Oh! what a wicked shepherdess!” said Madame, ‘‘she 

; may some day wound herself with one of those arrows she dis- 

» charges, as you say, so mercilessly on all sides.” 

} “It is the hope of all the shepherds in general, said Saint- 
Aignan, 

«And that of the shepherd Amyntas in particular, I suppose?’ 
said Madame. 

“The shepherd Amyntas is so timid,” said Sint-Aignan, 
with the most modest air he could assume, ‘‘that if he 
cherishes such a hope as that, no one has ever known anything 
about it, for he conceals it in the very depths of his heart.” 
A flattering murmur of applause greeted the narrator’s pro- 
fession of faith on the part of the shepherd. 

“And Galatea?” inquired Madame. ‘'I am impatient to see 
a hand so skillful as yours continue the portrait where Virgil 
left it, and finish it before my eyes.” 

‘“‘Madame.”’ said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘I] am indeed but a very 
poor poet beside the great Virgil. Still, encouraged by your 
desire, I will do my best,” 

Saint-Aignan extended his foot and his hand, and thus be- 
gan :—‘‘White as milk, she casts upon the breeze the perfume 
of her fair hair tinged with golden hues, as are the ears of 
corn. One is tempted to inquire if she is not the beautiful 
Europa, who inspired Jupiter with a tender passion as she 
played with her companions, in the’ flower bespangled 
meadows. From her beautiful eyes, blue as the azure heavens 
in the brightest summer day, emanates a tender light, which 
reverie nurtures, and which love dispenses. Whenshe frowns, 
or bends her looks towards the ground, the sun is veiled in 
token of mourning. When she smiles, on the contrary, 
nature resumes her joyousness, and the birds, which have for 
a moment been silenced, recommence their songs amid the 
leafy covert of the trees. Galatea,” said Saint-Aignan, in 
conclusion, ‘‘is worthy of the admiration of the whole world; 
and if she should ever bestow her heart upon another, happy 
will that man be to whom she consecrates her first affec- 
tions,” 

Madame, who had attentively listened to the portrait 
Saint-Aignan had drawn, as indeed, had all the others too, 
contented herself by marking her approbation of the most 
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poetic passages by occasional inclinations of her head; but it 
was impossible to say if these marks of assent had been ac- 
corded to the ability of the narrator or to the resemblance of 
the portrait. The consequence, therefore, was, that as 
Madame did not openly exhibit any approbation, no one felt 
authorized to applaud, not even Philip, who secretly thought 
that Saint-Aignan dwelt too much upon the portraits of the shep- 
herdesses, and had somewhat slightingly passed over the por- 
traits of the shepherds. The whole assembly seemed suddenly 
chilled. Saint-Aignan who had exhausted his rhetorical skill 
and his artist’s brush in sketching the portrait of Galatea, and 
who, after the favour with which his other descriptions had 
been received, already imagined he could hear the loud ap- 
plause for this last one, was himself more disappointed than 
the king and the rest of the company, A moment’s silence 
followed, which was at last broken by Madame.. 

“Well, sire,” she inquired, ‘‘what is your majesty’s opinion 
of these three portraits?” 

The king, who wished to relieve Saint-Aignan’s embarrass- 
ment without compromising himself, replied, ‘‘Why, Amaryllis, 
in my opinion, is beautiful.” 

‘‘For my part,” said Philip, ‘‘I prefer Phillis; she is a capital 
girl, or rather a good-sort-of-fellow of a nymph.” 

A gentle laugh followed, and this time the looks were so 
direct, that Montalais felt herself blushing almost scarlet. 

“Well,” resumed Madame, ‘‘what were those shepherdesses 
saying to each other?” 

Saint-Aignan, however, whose vanity had been, wounded, 
did not feel himself in a position to sustain an attack of new 
and refreshed troops, and merely said, ‘‘Madame, the shep- 
herdesses were confiding to one another their little prefer- 
ences, 

“Nay, nay! M. de Saint-Aignan, you are a perfect stream 
of pastoral poesy,” said Madame, with an amiable smile, which 
somewhat comforted the narrator, 

‘‘They confessed that love is a great peril, but the atsence 
of love is the heart’s sentence of death.’’ 

‘‘What was the conclusion they came to?” inquired Madame. 

‘‘They came to the conclusion that love was necessary.” 

“Very good! Did they lay down any conditions?” 

‘That of choice, simply,” said Saint-Aignan. ‘I ought 
even to add—remember it is the Dyrad who is speaking—that 
one of the shepherdesses, Amaryllis, I believe, was completely 
opposed to the necessity of loving, and yet she did not posi- 
tively deny that she had allowed the image of one shepherd to 
take refuge in her heart.” 
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‘‘Was it Amyntas or Tyrcis?” 

_ ‘Amyntas, Madame,” said Saint-Aignan, modestly. ‘But 
Galatea, the gentle and soft-eyed Galatea, immediately replied, 
that neither Amyntas nor Alphesibceus, nor Tityrus, nor in- 
deed any of the handsomest shepherds of the country, were to 
be compared to Tyrcis; superior to all other men, as the oak 
to all other trees, as the lily in its majesty to all other flowers. 
She drew even such a portrait of Tyrcis that Tyrcis himself, 
who was listening, must have felt truly flattered at it, not- 
withstanding his rank and position. Thus Tyrcisand Amyntas 
had been distinguished by Phillis and Galatea; and thus had 
the secrets of two hearts been revealed beneath the shades of 
evening, and amid the recesses of the woods. Such, Madame, 
is what the Dryad related to me; she who knows all that takes 
place in the hollows of oaks and in grassy dells; she who knows 
the loves of the birds, and all they wish to convey by their 
songs; she who understands, in fact, the language of the wind 
among the branches, the humming of the insects with their 
golden and emerald wings in the corolla of the wild flowers; it 
was she who related the particulars to me, and I have repeated 
them.” 

«And now you have finished, M. de Saint-Aignan, have you 
not?” said Madame, with a smile which made the king tremble. 

‘Quite finished,” replied Saint-Aignan, ‘‘and only but too 
happy if I have been able to amuse your royai highness for a 
few moments.” 

‘Moments which have been too brief,” replied the princess, 
“for you have related most admirably all you know; but my 
dear M. de Saint Aignan, you have been unfortunate enough 
to obtain your information from one Dryad only, I be- 
lieve?” 

‘Yes, Madame, only from one, I confess,”’ 

“The fact was, that you passed by a little Naiad, who pre: 
tended to know nothing at all, and yet knew a great deal 
more than your Dryad, my dear count. 

«A Naiadl’” repeated several voices, who began to suspect 
that the story had a continuation. 

““Of course; close beside the oak you are speaking of, which, 
if 1am not mtstaken, is called the royal oak is it not so, 
M. de Saint-Aignan?” Saint-Aignan and the king exchanged 
glances. 

‘Yes, Madame,” the former replied. 

“Well, close beside the oak there is a pretty little spring, 
which runs murmuringly on over the pebbles, amidst the for- 
get-me-nots and daisies.” ; d 

‘I believe you are correct,” said the king, with some un- 
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easiness, and listening with some anxiety to his sister-in-law’s 
narrative. 

“‘Oh! there is one, I can assure you,” said Madame; ‘‘and 
the proof of it is, that the Naiad who resides in that little 
stream, stopped me as 1 was about to cross,” ‘‘Bah!” said 
Saint-Aignau. 

“Yes, indeed,” continued the princess, ‘‘and she did so in 
order to communicate to me many particnlars which M. de 
Saint-Aignan omitted in his recital.” 

‘‘Pray relate them yourself,” said Monsieur, ‘‘you can relate 
stories in such a charming manner.” The princess bowed at 
the congenial compliment. 

“I do not possess the count’s poetical powers, nor his ability 
to bring out all the details. ” 

“You will not be listened to with less interest on that ac- 
count,” said the king, who already perceived that something 
hostile was intended in his sister-in-law’s story. 

“IT speak, too,” continued Madame, ‘‘in the name of that 
poor little Naiad, who is indeed the most charming Creature | 
ever met. Moreover, she laughcd so heartily while she was 
telling me her story, that, in pursuance of that medical axiom 
that laughter is contagious, I ask permission to laugh a little 
myself when I recollect her words.” 

The king and Saint-Aignan, who noticed spreading over 
many of the faces present a commencement of the laughter 
which Madame announced, finished by looking at each other, 
as if asking themselves whether there was not some little con- 
spiracy concealed beneath her words, But Madame was de- 
termined to turn the knife in the wound over and over again; 
she therefore resumed with an air of the most perfect inno- 
cence, in other words, with the most dangerous of all her airs: 
“Well then, I passed that way,” she said, ‘‘and as I found 
beneath my steps many fresh flowers newly blown, no doubt 
Phillis, Amaryllis, Galatea, and all your shepherdesses had 
passed the same way before me.” 

The king bit his lips, for the recital was becoming more 
and more threatening. ‘‘My little Naiad,” continued Madame, 
“‘was murmuring her little song in the bed of the rivulet; as I 
perceived that she accosted me by touching the bottom of my 
dress, I did not think of receiving her advances ungraciously, 
and more particularly so, since, after all, a divinity, even 
though she be of a second grade, is always of greater import- 
ance than a mortal, though a princess. I, thereupon, accosted 
the Naiad; bursting into laughter, this is what she said to me: 

“««Fancy, princess,’ You understand, sire, it is the Naiad 
who is speaking.”’ 
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The king bowed assentingly; and Madame continued :— 
‘Fancy, princess, the banks of my little stream have just wit- 
nessed a most amusing scene. Two shepherds, full of curios- 
ity, even indiscreetly so, have allowed themselves to be 
mystified ina most amusing manner by three nymphs, or 
three shepherdesses.’ I beg your pardon, but I do not now 
remember if it were a nymph or a shepherdess she-said; but 
it does not much matter, so we will continue.” 

The king, at this opening, coloured visibly, and Saint-Aig- 
nan, completely losing countenance, began to open his eyes 
in the greatest possible anxiety. 

«««The two shepherds,’ pursued my nymph, still laughing, 
‘followed in the wake of the three young ladies ;—no, I mean, 
of the three nymphs; forgive me, I ought to say, of the three 
shepherdesses.’ It is not always wise to do that, for it may 
be awkward for those who followed. I appeal to all the 
ladies present, and not one of them, I am sure, will contra- 
dict me.” 

The king, much disturbed by what he expected to follow, 
signified his assent by a nod, 

‘«*But,’ continued the Naiad, ‘the shepherdesses had 
noticed Tyrcis and Amyntas gliding into the wood, and, by 
the light of the moon, they had recognized them through the 
grove of trees.’ Ah, you laugh!” interrupted Madame; ‘‘wait, 
wait, you are not yet at the end,” 

The king turned pale; Saint-Aignan wiped his forehead, be- 
dewed with perspiration. Among the groups of ladies present 
could be heard smothered laughter and stealthy whispers. 

-¢*The shepherdesses, I was saying, noticing how indis- 
creet the two shepherds were, proceeded to sit down at the 
foot of the royal oak; and when they perceived that their in- 
discreet listeners were sufficiently near, so that nota syllabie 
of what they might say could be lost, they addressed towards 
them, in the most innocent manner in the world, passionate 
declarations, which from the vanity natural to all men, and 
even to the most sentimental of shepherds, seemed to the two 
listeners as sweet as honey.’”’ 

The king, at these words, which the assembly, was unable 
to hear without laughing, could not restrain a flash of 
anger darting from his eyes. As for Saint-Aignan, he let his 
head fall upon his breast, and concealed, under a bitter laugh, 
the extreme annoyance he felt. 

“Oh,” said the king, drawing himself up to his full height, 
‘upon my word, that isa most amusing jest, certainly; but, 
really and truly, are you sure you quite understood the lan- 
guage of the Naiad?” 
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“‘The count, sire, pretends to have perfectly understood 
that of the Dryads,”’ responded Madame, eagerly. 

‘‘No doubt,” said the king, ‘‘but you know the count has 
the weakness to aspire to become a member of the Academy, 
so that, with this object in view, he has learnt all sorts of 
things of which very happily you are ignorant; and it might 
possibly happen that the language of the Nymph of the 
Waters might be among the number of things which you have 
not studied.” 

‘“-Of course, sire,’’ replied Madame, ‘‘for facts of that na- 
ture one does not altogether rely upon one’s self alone; a wo- 
man’s ear is not infallible, so says Saint Augustin, and I there- 
fore, wished to satisfy myself by others opinions besides my 
own, and as my Naiad, who in her character of a goddess, is 
polyglot,—is not that the expression, M. de Saint-Aignan?” 

“Yes,” said the latter, quite out of countenance. 

“Well” continued the princess, ‘‘as my Naiad, who, in her 
character of a goddess, had, at first, spoken to me in English, 
I feared as you suggest, that I might have misunderstood her 
and I requested Mesdemoiselles de Montalais, de Tonnay- 
Charente, and de la Valliére, to come to me, begging my 
Naiad to repeat to me in the French language the tale she had 
already communicated to me in English,” 

‘‘And did she do so ?” inquired the king. 

‘‘Oh, she is the most polite divinity that exists! Yes, sire, 
she did so; so that no doubt whatever remains on the subject. 
Is it not so; young ladies ?” said the princess, turning towards 
the left of her army; ‘‘did not the Naiad say precisely what I 
have related, and have I, inany one particular, exceeded the’ 
truth, Phillis? I beg your pardon, I mean Mdlie Aure de- 
Montalais P” 

‘Precisely as you have stated, Madame,” articulated Made- 
moiselle de Montalais. very distinctly. 

“Is it true, Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente ?” 

_ “The perfect truth,” replied Athenais, in a voice quite as 
firm, but yet not so distinct. 

“‘And you, La Valliére ?”’ asked Madame. 

The poor girl felt the king’s ardent look fixed upon her,— 
she dared not deny it, tell afalsehood, and bowed her head 
simply in token of assent, Her head, however, was not rais- 
ed again, half-chilled as she was by coldness more bitter than 
death. The triple testimony overwhelmed the king. As for 
Saint-Aignan, he did not even attempt to dissemble his des- 
pair, and, hardly knowing what he said, he stammered out, 
‘‘An excellent jest ! admirably played!” 
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hoarse voice. ‘‘Oh! who would think, a‘ter the chastisement 
that Tyrcis and’ Amyntas had suffered, of endeavouring to 
surprise what is passing in the heart of shepherdesses? As- 
suredly, I shall not for one; and you, gentlemen?” 

“Nor I! nor I!’ repeated, in achorus, the group of courtiers. 

Madame was filled with triumph at the king’s annoyance; 
and was full of delight, thinking that her story had been, or 
was to be, the termination of the whole matter. As for the 
prince who had laughed at the two stories without compre- 
hending anything about them, he turned towards Guiche, and 
said to him, ‘‘Well count, you say nothing: can you not find 
something to say ? Doyou pity M. Tyrcis and M. Amyntas, 
for instance ? 

“I pity them with all my soul, ’’replied Guiche; ‘for in very 
truth, love is so sweet a fancy that to lose it, fancy though it may 
be, is to lose more than life itself. If therefore, these shepherds 
thought themselves beloved,—were happy in that idea, and if, 
instead of that happiness, meet with not only that empty void 
which resembles death—jeers and jests at that love, is worse 
than a thousand deaths,—in that case, I say that Tyrcis and 
Amyntas are the two most unhappy men I know.” 

«‘And you are right, too M. de Guiche,” said the king; ‘‘for, 
in tact, the death we speak of is a very hard return fora 
little curiosity.” 

“That is as much as to say, then, that the story of my 
Naiad has displeased the king ?” asked Madame, innocently. 

“Nay, Madame, undeceive yourself,” said Louis, taking the 
princess by the hand; ‘‘your Naiad, on the contrary, has 
pleased me, and the more so, because she has been more truth- 
ful, and because her tale, I ought to add, is confirmed by the 
testimony of unimpeachable witnesses.” 

These words fell upon La Valli¢re accompanied by a look 
that no one, from Socrates to Montaigne, could have exactly 
defined. The look and the king’s remark succeeded in over- 
powering the unhappy girl, who, with her head on Montalais’ 
shoulder, seemed to have fainted away. The king rose, with- 
out remarking this circumstance, of which no one, moreover, 
took any notice, and, contrary to his usual custom, for gen- 
erally he remained late in Madame’s apartments, he took his 
leave, and retired to his own side ofthe palace. Saint-Aignan 
followed him, leaving the rooms in as great a state of despair 
as he had entered them in a state of delight. Mdlle de Ton- 
nay Charente, less sensative than La Valliére, was not much 
frightened, and did not faint. However, the last look of 
Saint-Aignan had hardly been so majestic as the last look of 


the king. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A ROYAL MIND. 


THE king returned to his apartments with hurried steps. 

The reason he walked as fast as he did, was probably to 
-avoid tottering inhis gait. Heseemed to leave behind him 
as he went along atrace of a mysterious sorrow. The gaiety 
of manner, which every one had remarked in him on his ar- 
rival, and which they had been delighted to perceive, had not 
perhaps been understood in its true sense; but this stormy de- 
parture, and disordered countenance, all knew, or at least 
thought they could tell the reason of. Madame’s levity of 
manner, her somewhat bitter jests—hitter for persons of a 
sensitive disposition, and peculiarly for one of the royal char- 
acter—the great resemblance which naturally existed between 
the king and an ordinary mortal, were among the reasons as- 
signed for the precipitate and unexpected departure. Ma- 
dame, keen-sighted enough in other respects, did not, how- 
ever, at first see anything extraordinary in it. It was quite 
sufficient for her to have inflicted some slight wound upon the 
vanity or self-esteem of one, who, so soon forgetting the en- 
gagements he had contracted, seemed to have undertaken to 
disdain, without cause, the noblest and highest prizes. It 
was not an unimportant matter in the present position of af- 
fairs, to let the king perceive the difference which existed be- 
tween the bestowal of his affections on one in a high station, 
and the running after some passing fancy, like a youth fresh 
from the provinces. With regard to those higher-placed af- 
fections, recognizing their dignity and their unlimited influ- 
ence, acknowledging in some respects a certain etiquette and 
display, a monarch not only did not act in a manner deroga- 
tory to his high position, but found even a repose, security, 
mystery, and general respect therein. On the contrary, in 
the debasement of a common or humble attachment, he would 
encounter, even among his meanest subjects, carping and sar- 
castic remarks; he would forfeit his character of infallibility 
and inviolability. Having descended to the region of petty 
human miseries, he would be subjected to its paltry conten- 
tions. In one word, to convert the royal divinity into a mere 
mortal by striking at his heart, or rather even at his face like 
the meanest of his subjects, was to inflict a terrible blow upon 
the pride of that generous nature. Louis was more easily 
captivated by vanity than by affection. Madame had 
wisely calculated her vengeance, and it has been seen, also, 
in what manner she carried it out. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that Madame possessed such terrible passions as the 
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heroines of the Middle Ages, or that she regarded things in a 
sombre point of view; on the contrary, young, amiable, of cul- 
tivated intellect, coquettish, loving in her nature, or rather by 
fancy , or imagination, or ambition, than from her heart—she 
inaugurated that epoch of light, fleeting amusements which dis- 
tinguished the hundred and twenty years between the half of the 
seventeenth Century and the three-fourths of the eighteenth. 
Madame saw, therefore, or rather fancied she saw, things under 
their true aspect. She knew that the king, her august bro- 
ther-in-law, had been the first to ridicule the humble La Val- 
lire, and that, in accordance with his usual custom, it was 
hardly probable that he would ever love the person who had 
excited his laughter, even had it been only for a moment. 
Moreover, was not her vanity present, that evil influence which 
plays so important a part in that comedy of dramatic incidents 
called the life of a woman; did not it tell her, aloud, in a subdued 
voice, in a whisper, in every variety of tone, that she could 
not, in reality, she a princess, young, beautiful, and rich, be 
compared to the poor La Valliére, as youthful as herself, it is 
true, but far less pretty certainly, and utterly poor? And sur- 
prise need not be excited with respect to Madame; for it is 
known that the greatest characters are those who flatter them- 
selves the most in the comparsion they draw between them- 
selves and others. It may perhaps be asked what was Ma- 
dame’s motive for an attack which had been so skilfully com- 
bined? Why was there such a display of forces, if it were not 
seriously the intention to dislodge the king from a heart that 
had never been occupied before, in which he seemed disposed 
to take refuge? Was there any necessity, then, for Madame 
to attach so great an importance to La Valliére, if she did not 
fear her? Yet Madame did not fear La Valliére in that point 
of view in which a historian, who knows everything, sees into 
the future, or rather the past. 

Madame was neither a prophetess nor a sybil; nor could she, 
any more than another, read what was written in that terrible 
and fatal book of the future, which records in its most secret 
pages the most serious events. No; Madame desired simply 
to punish the king for having availed himself of secret means 
altogether feminine in their nature; she wished to prove to 
him that, if he made use of offensive weapons of that nature, 
she, a woman of ready wit and high descent, would assuredly 
discover, in the arena of her imagination, defensive weapons 
proof even against the thrusts of a monarch. Moreover, she 
wished him to learn that, in a warfare of that description, 
kings are held of no account, or, at all events, that kings who 
fight on their behalf, like ordinary individuals, may witness 
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the tall of their crown in the first encounter; and that, in fact, 
if he had expected to be adored by all the ladies of the court 
from the very first, from a confident reliance on his mere ap- 
pearance, it was a pretension which was most preposterous, 
and insulting even for persons who filled a higher position than 
others, and that a lesson being taught in season to this royal 
personage, who assumed too high and haughty a carriage, 
would be zendering him a great service. 

Such, indeed, were Madame’s reflections with respect to the 
king. The event itself was not thought of. And in this manner, 
it will have been seen that she had exercised her influence 
over the minds of her maids of honour, and, with all 
its accompanying details, had arranged the comedy which 
had just been acted. The king was completely be- 
wildered by it; for the first time since he had escaped 
from the trammels of M. de Mazarin, he found himself treated 
asaman. A similar severity from any of his subjects would 
have been at once resisted by him. Strength grows in con- 
tests. But to attack women, to be attacked by them, to have 
been imposed upon by mere girls from the country, come ex- 
pressly for that purpose, it was the depth of dishonour for a 
young sovereign full of that pride which his personal advan- 
tages and his royal power inspired him with. There was 
nothing he could do—neither reproaches, nor exile—nor even 
could he show the annoyance he felt. To show any vexation 
would have been to admit that he had been touched, like 
Hamlet, by a sword from which the button had been removed 
—the sword of ridicule. To show vexation towards women, 
what humiliation! especially when these women in question 
have laughter on their side, as a-means of vengeance. Oh! if, 
instead of leaving the responsibility of the affair to these 
women, one of the courtiers had had anything to do with the 
intrigue, how delightedly would Louis have seized the 
opportunity of turning the Bastille to a profitable ac- 
count! 

But there again the king’s anger paused,checked by reason. 
To be the master of armies, and prisons, of an almost divine 
authority, and to exert that almost almighty power in the 
service of a petty grudge, would be unworthy not only of a 
monarch, but even of a man. It was necessary, therefore, 
simply to swallow the affront in silence, and to wear his usual 
gentleness and graciousness of expression. It was essential to 
treat Madame as afriend. Asa friend! 

Well, and why not? Either Madame had been the instigator 
of it, it certainly-was a bold measure on her part; but, at all 
events, it was but natural in her. Who was it that had sought 
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her in the earliest moments of her married life, to whisper 
words of love in her ear? Who was it that had dared to calcu- 
late the possibility of committing a crime against the marriage 
vow—a crime, too, still more deplorable on account of the 
relationship between them? Who was it who, shielded be- 
hind his royal authority, had said to this young creature, 
‘Be not afraid, love but the King of France, who is above all, 
and a movement of whose sceptred hand will protect you 
against all attacks, even from your own remorse?” And she 
had listened to and obeyed the royal voice, had been in- 
fluenced by his ensnaring tones; and-now that she_ had, 
morally speaking, sacrificed her honour in listening to him, 
she saw herself repaid for her sacrifice by an infidelity the 
more humiliating, since it was occasioned by a woman far be- 
neath her own station in the world. 

Had Madame, therefore, been the instigator of the revenge, 
she would have been right. If, on the contrary, she had re- 
mained passive in the whole affair, what grounds had the king 
to be angry with her on that account? Was it for her to 
restrain, or rather could she restrain, the chattering of a few 
country girls? and what is for her, by an excess of zeal which 
might have been misinterpreted, to check, at the risk of in- 
creasing it, the impertinence of their conduct? All these 
various reasonings were like so many actual stings of the king’s 
pride; but when he had carefully, in his own mind, gone over 
all the various causes of complaint, Louis was surprised, upon 
due reflection—in other words, after the wound had been 
dressed—to find that there were other causes of suffering, 
secret unendurable, and unrevealed. There was one circum- 
stance which he dared not confess, even to himself; namely, 
that the acute pain from which he was suffering had its seat 
in his heart. The fact is, he had permitted his heart to be 
gratified by La Valliére’s innocent confession. He had dreamed 
of a pure affection—of an affection for Louis the man, and not 
the sovreign—of an affection free from all self-interest; and 
his heart, more youthful and more simple than he had imag- 
ined it to be, had bounded forward to meet that other heart 
which had just revealed itself to him by its aspirations, The 
commonest thing in the complicated history of love is the 
double inoculation of love to which any two hearts are sub- 
jected; the one loves nearly always before the other, in the 
same way that the latter finishes nearly always by loving after 
the other. In this way the electric current is established, in 
proportion to the intensity of the passion which is first kin- 
dled. The more Louise dela Valli¢re had,shown her affec- 
tion, the more the king’s had increased. And it was precisely 
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that which had surptised his majesty. For it had been fairly 
demonstrated to him that no sympathetic current had been 
the means of hurrying his heart away in its course, because 
there had been no confession of love in the case—because the 
confession was, in fact, an insult towards the man and the 
sovereign ; and finally, because—and the word, too, burnt like 
a hot iron—because, in fact, it was nothing but a hoax after 
all. The girl, therefore, who, in strictness, could not lay 
claim to beauty, or birth, or great intelligence—selected by 
Madame herself, on account of her unpretending position, had 
not only aroused the king’s regard, but had, moreover, treated 
him with disdain—he, who, like an eastern potentate, had but 
to bestow a glance, to indicate with his finger or throw his 
handkerchief. And, since the previous evening, his mind 
had been so absorbed with this girl that he could think and 
dream of nothing but her. Since the previous evening his 
imagination had been occupied by clothing her image with all 
those charms to which she could notlayclaim. In very truth, 
he whom such vast interests summoned, and whom so many 
woman smiled upon invitingly, had, since the previous even- 
ing, consecrated every moment of his time, every throb of his 
heart, to this sole dream. It was, indeed, either too much, 
or not sutticient. 

The indignation of the king, making him forget everything, 
and, among others, that Saint-Aignan was present, was poured 
out in the most violent imprecations. True it is that Saint- 
Aignan had taken refuge in a corner of the room; and, from 
his corner, regarded the tempest passing over. His own per- 
sonal disappointment seemed contemptible, in comparison 
with the anger of the king. .He compared with his own 
petty vanity the prodigious pride of offended majesty; and, 

being well read in the hearts of kings in general, and in those 
of powerful kings in particular, he began to ask himself if this 
weight of anger, as yet held in suspense, would not soon ter- 
minate by falling upon his own head, for the very reason that 
others were guilty, and he innocent. In point of fact, the 
king, all at once, did arrest his hurried pace; and, fixing a 
look full of anger upon Saint-Aignan, suddenly cried out: 
‘‘And you, Saint-Aignan have been as silly as myself, I 
think.” 

“Sire,” stammered out Saint-Aignan. 

“You permitted yourself to be deceived by this shameful 
trickam 

“Sire,” said Saint-Aignan, whose agitation was such as to 
make him tremble in every limb, ‘‘let me entreat your ma- 
jesty not to exasperate yourself.. Women, you know, are 
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€reatures full of imperfections, created for the misfortune of 
others; to expect anything good from them is to require them 
to do impossibilities.”’ 

The king, who had the greatest consideration for himself, 
and began to acquire over his emotions that command which 
he preserved over them all his life, perceived that he was 
doing an outrage to his own dignity in displaying so much 
animation about so trifling an object. ‘‘No,” he said hastily ; 
‘you are mistaken, Saint-Aignan; I am not angry; I can only 
wonder that we should have been turned into ridicule so clev- 
erly and with such boldness by these twochits, I am particu- 
larly surprised that, although we might- have informed our- 
selves accurately on the subject, we were silly enough to leave 
the matter for our own hearts to decide upon.” 

“‘The heart, sire, is an organ which requires positively to be 
reducd to its physical functions, but which must be deprived 
of all its moral functions, For my own part, I confess, that 
when I saw that your majesty’s heart was to be taken up by 
this little——_”’ 

“‘My heart taken up ! I !—my mind might, perhaps, have 
been so; but, as for my heart,. it was Louis again per- 
ceived that, in order to conceal one blank, he was about to 
disclose another. ‘‘Besides,” he added, ‘‘I have no fault to find 
with the girl. I am quite aware that she was in love with some 
one else.” 

‘‘The Vicomte de Bragelonne. I informed your majesty of 
the circumstance.” % 

«You did so; but you were not the first who told me. The 
Counte de la Fére had solicited from me Mdlle de la Valliére’s 
hand for his son. And on his return from England, 
the marriage shall be celebrated, since they love each 
other.” 

«TI recognise your majesty’s generosity of disposition in that 
acini 

«‘So, Saint-Aignan, we will cease to occupy ourselves with 
these matters any longer,” said Louis. 

“Yes, we will digest the affront, sire,” replied the courtier, 
with resignation. 

«Besides it will be a very easy matter to do so,” said the 
king, checking a sigh, 

“And, by way of a beginning I will set about the composi- 
tion of an epigram upon all threeof them. I will call it ‘The 
Naiad and Dryad,’ which will please Madame.” 

“Do so, Saint-Aignan, doso,” said the king indifferently, 
“You shall read me your verses; they will amuse me. Ah! it 
does not signify, Saint-Aignan,” added he like a man breath- 
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ing with difficulty, ‘‘the blow requires more than human 
strength to support in a dignifled manner.” As he thus spoke, 
assuming an air of the most angelic patience, one of the ser- 
vants in attendance tapped gently at the door. Saint-Aignan 
drew aside out of respect, 

“Come in,” said the king. 

The servant partially opened the door. 

«What is it?” inquired Louis. 

The servant held out a cocked-hat letter. ‘‘For your ma- 
i jesty,” he said. ‘From whom !” 

“IT do not know. One of the officers on duty gave it 
(EO) aK,” 

The valet, in obedience to a gesture handed the letter to 
the king who advanced towards the candles, opened the note, 
read the signature, and uttered a loud cry. Saint-Aignan 
was sufficiently respectful not to look on; but, without look- 
ing on, he saw and heard all, andran towards the king, who 
with a gesture dismissed the servant. ‘‘Oh, Heavens!’ said 
the king, as he read the note. 

“Ts your majesty unwell?” inquired Saint-Aignan, stretching 
forward his arms. 

“No, no, Saint-Aignan—read!” and he handed him the 
note, ; 

Saint-Aignan s eyes fell upon the signature. ‘‘La Valliére!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, sire !”’ 

“‘Read, read!” And Saint-Aignan read :— 

-‘Sire: Forgive my importunity; and forgive also, the ab- 
sence of the formalities which may be wanting in this letter. 
A note seems to me more speedy and more urgent than a 
formal petition. I venture, therefore, to address this note to 
your majesty, Ihave returned to my own room, overcome 
with grief and fatigue, sire; and I implore your majesty to 
grant me the favor of an audience, which will enable me to 
confess the truth to my sovereign 

‘‘LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE.” 

“Well,” asked the king, taking the letter from Saint- 
Aignan’s hands, who was completely bewildered by what he 
had just read. ‘‘What do you think of it?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“Still, what is your opinion?” , 

‘Sire, the young lady must have heard the muttering of the 
thunder, and has got frightened.” 

‘‘Frightened at what?” asked Louis with dignity. 

‘‘Why your majesty hasa thousand reasons to be angry with 
the author or authors of so hazardous a joke; and, if your 
majesty’s memory were to be awakened in a disagreeable sense, 
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it would be a perpetval menace hanging over the head of this 
imprudent girl.” 

*‘Saint-Aignan, I do not think as you do.” 

“‘Your majesty doubtless sees more clearly than myseif,” 

“Well! I see affliction and restraint in these lines, and more 
particularly since I recollect some of the details of the sccne 
which took place this evening in Madame’s apartments 4 
The king suddenly stopped, leaving his meaning unex- 
pressed. 

‘In fact,” resumed Saint-Aignan, ‘‘your majesty will grant 
an audience; nothing is clearer than that in the whole affair.” 

«IT will do better still, Saint-Aignan,” 

‘“‘What is that sire?’ 

“‘Put on your cloak.” 

“But, sire ‘s 

“You know the room where Madame’s maids of honor are 
lodged?” 

eGertainly, 

«You know some means of obtaining an entrance there?” 

«‘As far as that is concerned, I do not.” 

“At all events, you must be acquainted with some one 
therers 

*‘Really, your majesty is the source of tvery good idea, I 
know a certain gentleman who is on very good terms with a 
certain young lady there.” 

«One of the maids of honour?’’——‘‘Yes, sire.” 

“With Mdlle. de Tonny-Charente, I suppose?” said the 
king, laughing. 

“‘Unfortunately, no, sire; with Montalais.” 

«“‘What is his name?” 

«‘Malicorne,” 

‘‘And you can depend on him!” 

“I believe so, sire. He ought to have a key in his posses- 
sion: and if he should happen to have one, as I have done 
him a service, why he will return it.” 

‘‘Nothing could be better. Let us set off, then,” The king 
threw his own cloak over Saint-Aignan’s shoulders, asked him 
for his, and then both went out into the vestibule. 


CHARTER CKLX, 
WHAT NETHER THE NAIAD NOR DRYAD ANTICIPATED, 
AINT-AIGNAN stopped at the foot of the staircase which 
led to where the maids of honor were lodged, and to the 


first floor, where Madame’s apartments were situated. 
Then, by means of one of the servants passing, he sent to ap- 
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prise Malicorne. After having waited ten minutes; Malicorné 
arrived, looking full of suspicion and importance. The king 
drew back towards the darkést part of the vestibule. 
Saint-Aignan, on the contrary, advanced to meet him, but at 
the first words, indicating his wish, Malicorne drew back ab=- 
tuptly. 

‘Oh! oh!” he said, ‘‘you want me to introduce you into the 
rooms of the maids of honor? You know very well that I can 
not do anything of the kind without being made acquainted 

# with your object.” 

“Unfortunately, my dear M. Malicorne, it is quite impossi- 
ble for me to give you any explanation; you must therefore 
confide in me as ina friend who got you out of a difficulty 
yesterday, and who now begs you to draw him out of one to- 
day.” 

“Yet, I told you, monsieur, what my object was; not to 
sleep in the open air, and any man might express the same 
wish, whilst you, however, admit nothing.” 

‘‘Believe me, my dear M. Malicorne,” Saint-Aigman per- 
sisted, ‘‘that if I were permitted to explain myself, I would 
do so.” 

‘‘In that case, my dear, count it is impossible for me to al- 
low you to enter Mdlle de Montalais’ apartment.”’ 

“‘Why so?” 

“You know why better than any one else, since you caught 
me on the wall paying my addresses to her; it would, there- 
fore, be an excess of kindness, on my part, you will admit, 
since | am paying my attentions to her, to open the door of 
her room to you.” 

‘*But who told you it was on her account I asked you for 
the key?” 

“For whom, then?” 

‘She does not lodge there alone, I suppose?” 

“‘No, certainly; for Mdlle de la Valliére shares her room 
with her; but, really, you have nothing more to do with that 
lady than with the other, and there are only two men to whom 
[ would give this key; to M. de Bragelonne, if he begged me 
to give it him, and to the king, if he ordered me to do so!” 

‘‘In that case, give me the key, monsieur, I order you to do 
so,”’ said the king, advancing from the obscurity, and partially 
opening his cloak. 

‘‘Mdlle. de Montalais will step down to talk with you, 
while we go upstairs to Mdlle. de la Valliere, for, in fact, it is 
she only whom we require.” 

‘The king!” exclaimed Malicorne, bowing down to the very 
ground. 
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**Yes, the king,” said Louis smilling, ‘‘as pleased with your 
resistance as with your capitulation. Ruse, monsieur, and 
render us the service we request of you.” 

“I obey your majesty,” said Malicorne leading the way up 
the staircase. 

“‘Get Mdlle de Montalais to come down,’ ’ said the king, 
‘cand do not breathe a word to her of my visit.’ 

Malicorne bowed in sign of obedience, and proceeded up the 
staircase. But the king, after hasty reflection, followed him, 
and that, too, with such rapidity, that although Malicorne was 
already more than half-way up the staircase, the king reached 
the room at the same moment hedid. He then observed by 
the door which remained half-opened behind Malicorne, La 
Valliere, sitting in an arm-chair with her head thrown back, 
and in the opposite corner Montalais, who, in her dressing- 
gown, was standing before a looking-glass, engaged in arrang- 
ing her hair, and parleying all the while with Malicorne. The 
king hurriedly opened the door, and entered the room. Mon- 
talais called out at the noise made by the opening of the door, 
and, recognising the king, made her escape. La Valliére rose 
from her seat like a dead body galvanized, fell back again 
in her arm-chair, The king advanced slowly toward her. 

‘You wished for an audience, I believe,” he said coldly; 
‘-T am ready tohear you. Speak.” 

Saint-Aignan, faithful to his character of being deaf, blind, 
and dumb, had stationed himself in a corner of the door-way 
upon a stool which he fortuitously found there. Concealed 
by the tapestry which covered the door, and leaning his back 
against the wall, he could in this way listen without being 
seen; resigning himself to the post of a good watch-dog, who 
patiently waits and watches without ever getting in his mas- 
ter’s way. 

La Valliére, terror-stricken at the king's irritated aspect, 
again rose a second time, and assuming a posture full of 
humility and entreaty, murmured, ‘‘Forgive me, sire.”’ 

‘‘What need is there for my forgivenes?” asked Louis, 

‘Sire, I have been guilty of a great fault, nay, more than al 
great fault, a great crime, I have offended your majesty.’ 

‘Not the slightest degree in the world,” replied Louis 
AMV, 

‘I implore you sire, not to maintain towards me that terri- 
ble sternness which reveals your majesty’s anger, I feel I 
have offended you, sire; but I wish to explain ' to you how it 
was that I have not offended you on my own accord,” 

‘In the first place,” said the king, ‘in what way can you 
possibly have offended me? I cannot perceive how, Susy 
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not on account of a young girl’s harmless and very innocent 
jest? You turned the credulity of a young man into ridicule— 
it was very natural to do so; any other woman in your place 
would have done the same.’ 

“Oh! your majesty overwhelms me by your remark,” 

“Why sor” 

‘‘Because if I had been the author of the jest, it would not 
have been innocent.” 

‘Well? is that all you had to say to me in soliciting an au- 
dience?” said the king, as though about to turn away. 

Thereupon, La Valliére, in an abrupt and broken voice, her 
eyes dried up by the fire of her tears, made a step towards the 
king and said, ‘‘Did your majesty hear anything 1 said be- 
neath the royal oak.” 

“IT did not lose a syllable.” 

‘-And though your majesty heard me, could you think I 
abused your credulity.” 

“Credulity; yes, indeed you have selected the very word.” 

‘‘And your majesty did not suppose that a poor girl like 
myself might possibly be compelled to submit to the will of 
others.” 

‘Forgive me,” returned the king; but I shall never be able 
to understand that she, who of her own free will could express 
herself so unreservedly beneath the royal oak, would allow 
herself to be influenced to such an extent by the direction of 
others.” 

‘‘But the threat held out against me, sire.” 

«‘Threat ! whothreatened you—who dared to threaten you ?” 

«“‘They who have the right to do so, sire.”’ 

“IT do not recognize any one as possessing the right to 
threaten in my kingdom,” 

“Forgive me, sir, but near your majesty even, there are 
persons sufficiently high in position to have, or to believe that 
they possess, the right of injuring a girl, .without fortune, and 
possessing only her reputation,” 

‘In what way injure her?” 

‘In depriving her of her reputation, by disgracefully ex- 
pelling her from the court.” 

“Oh! Malle de la Valliere,” said the king bitterly, ‘‘ I prefer 


those persons who exculpate themselves without incriminating 
others.” 


«<Sirel™ 
“Yes; and I confess that I greatly regret to perceive, that 
an easy justification, as your own might be, should have been 


complicated in my presence by a tissue of reproaches and im- 
putations against others.” 


‘ 
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‘‘And you do not believe?’ exclaimed La Valliére. The 
king remained silent. : 

“‘Nay, but tell me!” repeated La Valliare, vehemently. 

“I regret to confess it,”’ replied the king, bowing coldly. 

The girl uttered a deep groan, her hands clasped in despair. 
“You do not believe me then,” she said to the king, who still 
remained silent, while poor La Valliére’s features become 
visibly changed at this silence. ‘‘Therefore, you believe,” 
she said, ‘‘that I hatched this ridiculous, infamous plot, of 
trifling, in so shameless a manner, with your majesty.” 

“Nay,” said the king, ‘‘it is neither ridiculous nor infamous, 
it is not even a plot; it is merely a jest, more or less amusing, 
and nothing more.” 

“Oh!” murmured the girl, ‘‘the king does not, and will not 
belizve me, then ?”’ 

“No, indeed, I will not believe you,” said the king. ‘‘Be- 
sides, in point of fact, what can be more natural? The king, 
you argue, follows me, listens to me, watches me; the king 
wishes perhaps to amuse himself at my expense, I will amuse 
myself at his, and as the king is very tender hearted, I will 
take his heart by storm.” 

La Valliére hid her face in her hands, as she stifled her sobs. 
The king continued most pitilessly, revenging himsetl upon 
the poor victim before him for all that he had himself 
suffered, 

‘‘Let us invent, then, this story of my lovlng him and pre- 
ferring him to others, The king isso simple and so conceited 
that he will believe me; and then we can go and tell others 
how credulous the king is, and can enjoy a laugh at his ex- 

ense. 
é “‘Oh!” exclaimed La Valliére, ‘‘to think—-believe that! it is 
dreadful!” 

«‘And,” pursued the king, ‘‘that is not all; if this self-con- 
ceited prince should take our jest seriously, if he should be 
imprudent enough to exhibit before others anything like de- 
light at it, well, in that case, the king will be humiliated be- 
fore the whole court; and what a delightful story it will be, 
too, for him to whom Jam really attached, a part of my dowry 
for my husband, to have the adventure to relate of the king 
who was so amusingly deceived by a girl.” 

“Sire,” exclaimed La Valli¢re, her mind bewildered, al- 
most wandering, indeed, ‘‘not another word, I implore you; 
do you not see that you are killing me?” 

«A jest, nothing but a jest,” murmured the king, who, 
however, began to be somewhat affected. 

La Valliére fell upon her knees, and that so violently, that 
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the sound could be heard upon the hard floor. ‘‘Sire,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I prefer shame to disloyalty.” 

‘What do you mean?” inquired the king, without moving a 
step to raise the girl from her knees. 

«Sire, when I shall have sacrificed my honour and my rea- 
son both to you, you will perhaps believe in my loyalty. The 
tale which was related to you in Madame’s apartments, and by 
Madame herself, is utterly false; and that which I said be- 
neath the great oak Fe 

“Well!” 

“‘That only is the truth.” 

«‘What!” exclaimed the king. 

“Sire,” exclaimed La Valliére, hurried away by the violence 
of her emotions, ‘‘were I to die of shame on the very spot 
where my knees are fixed, I would repeat it until my latest 
breath; I said that I loved you, and it is true; I do love 


‘«‘T have loved you, sire, from the very day first I saw you; 
from the moment when at Blois, where I was pining away 
my existence, your royal looks, full of light and life, were first 
bent upon me. I love you still, sire; it it a crime of high 
treason, I know that a poor girl like myself should 
love her soverign and should presume to tell him so. Punish 
me for my audacity, despise me for my shameless immodesty ; 
but do not ever say, do not ever think, that I have jested with 
or deceived you, 1 belong to a family whose loyalty has been 
proved, sire; and I too, love my king.” 

Suddenly her strength, voice, and respiration ceased,, and 
she fell forward, like a flower Virgil alludes to, which the 
scythe of the reaper felled as it passed over. The king, at 
these words, of vehement entreaty, no longer retained either 
ill-will or doubt in his mind; his whole heart seemed to ex- 
pand, at the glowlng breath of an affection which proclaimed 
itself in such noble and courageous language. When, 
therefore, he heard the passionate confession of this girl’s af- 
fection, his strength seemed to fail him, and he hid his face 
in his hands, But when he felt La Valliére’s hands clinging 
to his own, when their warm pressure fired his blood, he bent 
forward, and passing his arm round La Valliére’s waist, he 
raised her from the ground and _ pressed her against 
his heart. But she, her drooping head fallen foward 
on her bosom seemed to have ceased to live. The 
‘king, terrified, called out for Saint-Aignan who had 
carried his discretion so far as to remain without stir- 
ring in his corner, Pretending te wipe away a tear, he ran 
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forward at the king’s summons. He then assisted Louis to 
seat the girl upon a couch, slapped her hands, sprinkled some 
Hungary water over her face,calling out all the while, ‘‘Come, 
come, it is all over; the king believes you, and forgives you. 
There, there now! take care, or you will agitate his majesty 
too much: he is so sensitive, so tender-hearted. Now,really, 
Mdlle. de la Valliére, you must pay attention, for the king is 
very pale. 

The fact was, the monarch was visibly losing colour. But 
La Valliére did not move. ; 

«‘Dovpray recover,’’ continued Saint-Aignan, ‘‘I beg, I im- 
plore you; it is really time you should; think only of one thing, 
that if the king should become unwell, I should be obliged to 
summon his physician. What a state of things that would be! 
So do pray rouse yourself; make an effort, pray do, and do it 
at once, too.” 

It was difficult to esu more peruasive eloquence than Saint- 
Aignan did, but something still more. powerful and of a more 
energetic nature than this eloquence aroused La Valliére. The 
king, who was kneeling before her, covered the palms of her 
hands with burning kisses. La Valliére’s senses returned to 
her; she languidly opened her eyes, and with a dying look, 
murmured, ‘‘Oh! sire, has your majesty pardoned me, then?” 

The king did not reply, he was still too much overcome. 
Saint-Aignan thought it his duty again to retire, for he observed 
the passionate devotion which was displayed in the king’s gaze. 
La Valliére rose. 

‘‘And now, sire, that I have justified myself, at least I trust 
so in your majesty’s eyes, grant me leave to retire into a con- 
vent. I shall bless your majesty all my life, and I shall die 
there thanking and loving Heaven for having granted me one 
day of perfect happiness.” 

“No, no,” replied the king, ‘‘you will live here, blessing 
Heaven, on the contrary, but loving Louis, who will make your 
existence one of perfect felicity—-Louis who loves you—who 
swears it.” 

“Oh! sire, sire!” 

And upon this doubt, the king’s kisses became so warm 
that Saint-Aignan thought it his duty to retire behind the 
tapestry. These kisses, however, which she had not had the 
strength at first to resist, began to intimidate the girl. 

“Oh! sire,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do not make me repent my 
loyalty, for it would show me that your majesty despises me 
still.” 

“Mdlle. de la Valli¢re,” said the king, suddenly, drawing 
back with an air full of respect, ‘‘there is nothing in the world 
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that I love and honour more than yoursolf, and nothing in my 
court, I call Heaven to witness, shall be so highly regarded as 
you shall be henceforward. I entreat your forgiveness for my 
transport; it arose from an excess of affection, but I can prove 
to you that I shall love still more than ever by respecting you 
as much as you can possibly desire.” Then bending before 
her, and taking her by the hand, he said to her, ‘‘Will you 
honour me by accepting the kiss I press upon your hand?” 
And the king’s lips were pressed respectfully and lightly upon 
the young girls trembling hand. ‘‘Henceforth,’’ added Louis, 
rising and bending his glance upon La Valliére, ‘‘hence- 
forth vou are under my safeguard. Do not speak to any 
one of the wrong I have done you, forgive others that 
which they may have been able to do you. For the future 
you shall be so far above all those, that, far from inspiring 
you with fear, they shall be even beneath your pity.’”” And he 
bowed as reverently as though he were leaving a place of 
worship. Then calling to Saint-Aignan, who approached 
with great humility, he said, ‘‘I hope, comte, that Mdlle. de 
fa Valliére will kindly confer a little of her friendship upon 
you, in return for that which I have vowed to her eter- 
nally.” ; 

Saint-Aignan bent his knee before La Valliére, say- 
ing, ‘‘How happy. indeed, would such an honour make 
mele 

“I shall send your, companion back to you,” said the king. 
‘‘Farewell till we meet again; do not forget me in you prayers, 
I entreat.” 

“Oh! no,” said La Valliére, ‘‘be assured that you and 
Heaven are in my heart together.” 

These words of Louise elated Louis, who, full of happiness, 
hurried Saint-Aignan down the stairs. Madame had not anti- 
cipated this termination, and neither the Naiad nor the 
Dryad had said a word about it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE NEW GENERAL OF THE JESUITS. 


WHILE La Valliére and the king were mingling together, 
in their first confesslon of love, all the bitterness of the 

past, happiness of the present, and hopes of the future, 
Fouquet had retired to the apartments assigned to him in the 
chateau and was conversing with Aramis precisely upon the 
very subjects which the king at that moment was forgetting. 
‘‘Now tell me,” began Fouquet, after having installed his 


~ guest in an arm-chair, and seated himself by his side, ‘‘tell 
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me, M. d’Herblay, what is our position with regard to the 
Belle-Isle affair, and whether you have received any news 
about it.”’ 

‘‘ Everything is going on in that direction as we wish,” re- 
plied Aramis; ‘‘the expenses have been paid, and nothing has 
transpired of our designs.”’ 

‘‘But what about the soldiers whom the king wished to 
send there?” 

‘“‘T have received news this morning that they had arrived 
there a fortnight ago,” 

«And how have they been treated?” 

‘‘In the best manner possible.”’ 

‘‘What has become of the former garrison?” 

«The soldiers were landed at Sarzeau, and were sent off at 
once towards Quimper.” 

-‘And the new garrison?” 

‘‘Belongs to us from this very moment.” 

“Are you sure of what you say, my dear Lord Van- 
nes?” 

‘Quite sure, and, moreover, you will see by-and-by how 
matters have turned out.” 

‘Still you are very well aware that of all the garrison towns, 
Belle-Isle is precisely the very worst.” 

“TI xnow it, and have acted accordingly; no space to move 
about, no communications, no cheerful soctety, no gambling 
permitted ; well, it is a great pity.” added Aramis, with one of 
those smiles so peculiar to him, ‘‘to see how much young 
people at the present day seek amusement, and how much, 
consequently, they incline towards the man who procures and 
pays for such amusements for them.” 

‘-But if they amuse themselves at Belle-Isle?” 

‘If they amuse themselves through the king’s means, they 
will attach themselves to the king; but if they get bored to 
death through the king’s means, and amuse themselves 
through M. Fouquet, they will attach themselves to M. Fou- 

yet.” 
aren you informed my steward, of course, so that imme- 
diately on their arrival a 

«‘By no means; they were left alone a whole week, to weary 
themselves at their ease; but, at the end of the week, they 
grumbled that the last officers amused themselves more than 
they did. Whereupon they were told that the old officers 
had been able to make a friend of M. Fouquet, and that M. 
Fouquet, knowing them to be friends of his, had from that 
moment done all he possibly could to prevent their getting 
wearied upon his estates. Upon this they began to reflect. 
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Immediately afterwards, however, the steward added, that 
without anticipating M. Fouquet’s orders, he knew his master 
sufficiently well to be aware that he took an interest in every 
gentleman in the king’s service, and that, although he did not 
know the newcomers, he would do as much for them as he 
had done for the others.” 

“Excellent! and I trust that the promises were followed up; 
I desire as you know, that no promise should ever be made in 
my name without being kept.”’ 

“Without a moment’s loss of time, our two privateers, and 
your own horses, were placed at the disposal of the officers ; the 
keys of the principal mansion were handed over to them, so 
that they made up hunting-parties, and walking excursions 
with such ladies as are to be found in Belle-Isle, and such 
others as they are enabled to enlist from the neighborhood, 
who have no fear of sea-sickness.”’ = 

“And now, for the soldiers?” 

“Everything is precisely the same. in a relative degree, you 
understand; the soldiers have plenty of wine, excellent pro- 
vision, and good pay.” 

“Very good; so that 

«‘So that this garrison can be depended upon, and is a_bet- 
ter one than the last.” 

“Good.” 

«The result is, if Fortune favours us, so that the garrisons 
are changed in this manner, only every two months, that at 
the end of every three years, the whole army will, in its turn, 
have been there; and, therefore, instead of having one regi- 
ment in our favor, we shall have fifty thousand men.” 

‘Yes, yes; I knew perfectly well,” said Fouquet, ‘‘that no 
friend could be more incomparable and invaluable than your- 
self, my dear D’Herblay; but,” he added, laughing, ‘‘all this 
time we are forgetting our friend Du Vallon; what has become 
of him? During the three days I have spent at Saint-Mandé, 
I confess I have forgotten him completely.” 

«I do not forget him, however,” returned Aramis. ‘‘Porthos 
is at Saint-Mandé; all his joints are kept well greased, the 
greatest care is being taken of him with regard to the food he 
eats, and to the wines he drinks; I advise him to take daily 
airings in the small park, which you have kept for your own 
use, and he makes use of it accordingly. He begins to walk 
again, he exercises his muscular powers by bending down 
young elm trees, or making the old oaks fly into splinters, as 
Milo of Crotona used to do; and, as there are no lions in the 
park, it is not unlikely we shall find him alive. Porthos is a 
brave fellow,” 
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“Yes, but in the meantime he will get wearied to death.” 

‘He never does that.” 

“He will be asking questions?”’——‘‘He sees no one, unless 
he has found some buxom lass to talk nonsense to.” 

‘“‘At all events, he is looking or hoping for something or 
another. 

‘I have inspired in him a hope which he will realize some 
fine morning, and he subsists on that.”’ 

‘‘What is 1t?”—-<‘That of being presented to the king.” 

“Oh? oh! in what charcter?” 

“‘As the engineer of Belle-Isle, of course.” 

Shall we not be obliged. then, to send him back to Belle- 
islewe 

“‘Most certainly; I am even thinking of sending him back 
as soon as possible. Porthos is very fond of display; helsa 
man whose weakness D’Artagnan, Athos, and myself are alone 
acquainted with; he never commits himself in any way; he is 
dignity itself; to the officers there, he would seem like a Pa- 
ladin of the time of the Crusades. He would make the whole 
staff drunk, without getting so himself, and every one will re- 
gard him as an object of admiration and sympathy; if there- 
fore, it should happen that we should have any orders requir- 
ing tobe carried out, Porthos is an incarnation of the order 
itself, and whatever he chose to do, others would find them- 
selves obliged to submit to,” 

«“‘Send him back then.” 

“‘That is what I Intend to do; but in a few days only, for 
I must not omit to tell you one thing,’’——-‘‘What is it?” 

“I begin to suspect D’Artagnan. He is not at Fontaine- 
bleau, as you may have noticed, and D’Artagnan is never ab- 
sent, or apparently idle, without some object in view. And 
now that my own affairs are settled, I am going to try and 
ascertain what the affairs are in which D’Artagnan is en- 
gaged,” 

“You are very fortunate, in that case, then, and I should 
like to be able to say the same.”’ 

_ ‘I hope you do nct make yourself uneasy. Nothing could 
be better than the king’s reception of you.” ‘‘True.”’ 

«‘And Colbert leave you be quiet,” ‘‘Almost so.” 

‘-In that case.”’ said Aramis, with that connection of 
ideas which marked him, ‘‘in that case. then, we can bestow 
a thought upon the girl I was speaking to you about yester. 
day.” 

“‘Whom do you mean?” 

‘‘What, have you forgotten already? I mean La Valligre,”’ 

“Ah! of course, of course,” 

Louise De La Yalliere 8 
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“Do you object, then, to try and make a conquest of her?” 

“In one respect only, my heart is engaged in another di- 
rection; and I positively do not care about the girl in the 
least.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Aramis, ‘‘your heart is engaged, you say. 
The deuce! we must take care of that,because it is terrible to 
have the heart occupied, when others, beside yourself, have 
so much need of the head.” 

‘You are right. So, you see, at your first summons, I left 
everything. But to return to this girl What good do you 
see in my troubling myself about her?” 

‘‘This.—The king, it is said, has taken a fancy to her; at 
least, so it is supposed.” 

‘‘But yeu, who know everything, know very differently.” 

“TI know that the king has changed with great rapidity; 
that the day befere yesterday, he was mad about Madame; that 
a few days ago Philip complained of it, even‘to the queen 
mother; and some conjugal misunderstandings and maternal 
scoldings were the consequence. Since these misunderstand- 
ings and scoldings, the king has not adressed a word, or 
paidthe slightest attention, to her royal highness. Since 
then, he has been taken up withla Valliére. Now, la Valliére is 
one of Madame’s maids of honour. You happen to know, I 
suppose, what is called chaperon in matters of love. Well, 
then, la Valliére is Madame’s chaperon. It is for you, there- 
fore, to take advantage of this state of things. Wounded 
vanity will render the conquest an easier one; the girl will get 
hold of the king, and Madame’s secret, and you can tell what 
a man of intelligence can do with a secret.” 

‘‘But how to get at her ? 

«‘Nay, you ask me such a question” ? said Aramis. 

‘Very true. I shall not have any time to take any notice 
of her.” 

«She is poor and humble; you wil! create a position for her, 
and whether she becomes the king’s mistress, or whether she 
only becomes his confidant, you will only have made a 
new aid.” 

“Very good,” said Fouquet. ‘‘What is to be done then, 
with regard to this girl?” 

‘‘Whenever you have taken a fancy to any lady, what steps 
have you taken ? 

‘I have written to her, protesting my flame. I have added 
an offer of service, and have signed ‘Fouquet’ ” 

‘And has any one offered any resistance?” 

‘One person only,” replied Fouquet. ‘But, four days ago, 
she yielded, as the others had done,” 
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‘‘Will you take the trouble to write ?” said Aramis, holding 
a pen towards him, which Fouquet took saying - 

“Dictate. My head is so taken up in another direction 
that I should not be able to write a couple of lines.” 

And Aramis dictated as follows: ‘I have seen you and 
you will not be surprised to learn, how beautiful I have found 
you. But, for want of the position you merit at the court, 
you languish. The devotion of a man of honour, should am- 
bition inspire you, might possibly serve your talent and 
charm, I place my love at your feet; but, as an affection, 
however reserved and unpresuming it may be, might, possibly 
compromise the object of its worship, it would ill-become a 
person of your merit running the risk of being compromised, 
without her future being insured. If you would deign to 
reply to my affection, it shall prove its gratitude to you in mak- 
ing you free and independent for ever.” Having finished 
writing, Fouquet looked at Aramis. 

««Sign it,” said the latter. 

“Is it absolutely necessary !” 

“Your signature at the foot of that letter is worth a million; 
you forgot that.”” Fouquet signed. 

‘‘Now, by whom do you intend to send the letter?” asked 
Aramis. 

“By an excellent servant of mine, 

“Can you rely on him?” 

«‘He is my usual body-servant.” 

“Very well. Besides, in this case, we are not playing for 
very heavy stakes.” 

‘“‘How so? For if what you say be true of the accommo- 
dating disposition of this girl for the kfng and Madame, the 
king will give her all the money she can ask for.” 

“‘The king has money, then?” asked Aramis. 

“I suppose, for he has not asked me for any more.” 

“‘Be easy; he will ask.” 

“‘Nay, more than that, I had thought he would have spoken 
to me about the gala at Vaux, but he never said a word 
about it.” 

“«He will be sure to do so, though.” 

“You must think the king’s disposition a very cruel one 
M. d’Herblay. He is young, and therefore his disposition is 
a kind one.” ‘ 

‘‘He is young, and either he is weak, or his passions are 
strong; and Colbert holds his weakness and his passions in his 
villanous grasp.” 

‘You admit that you fear him?” 

“1-40 not deny it.” 
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‘‘In that case I am lost for my only influence with the king 
has been through the money I commanded, and now lam a 
ruined man.” 

“‘Not so.” 

‘‘But where is the money to come from?” 

«‘Have you ever been in want of any?” 

“Oh, if you only knew at what cost I procured the last sup- 
plye 

“The next shall cost you nothing.” 

‘‘But who will give it to me?” 

“T will.” 

«“‘What! give me six millions?” 

*‘Ten, if necssary.” 

“Upon my word D’Herblay,’”’ said Fouquet, ‘‘your confi- 
dence alarms me more than the kings displeasure. Who can 
you possibly be, after all?” 

“You know me well enough, I should think.” > 

«‘What are you aiming at?” 

«(I wish to see upon the throne of France a king devoted to 
Fouquet, and I wish M. Fouquet to be devoted to me.” 

“Oh?” exclaimed Fouquet, pressing his hand, ‘‘as for be- 
longing to you, Iam yours entirely; but believe me, my dear 
D’Herblay, you are deceiving yourself, the king will never be- 
come devoted to me.” 

“‘I do not remember to have said that the king would be 
devoted to you; I said a king.”’ 

“Is it not all the same?” 

‘‘No, on the contrary, it is quite different.” 

«I do not understand you.” 

“*You will do so shortly then. Suppose, for instance, the king 
in question were to be a very different person to Louis XIV.” 

«‘Another person?” 

_ “Yes, who is indebted for everything to you.” 

“‘Impossible!” 

‘‘His throne even.” 

“You are mad, D’Herblay! There is no man living besides 
Louis XIV. who can sit on the throne of France. I see none, 
not one.” 

‘‘But I see one.” 

‘Unless it be his brother,” said Fouquet, looking at Aramis 
uneasily, ‘‘yet the prince——” 

“ltusnotihen 

‘‘But how can it be that a prince not of the royal line, with- 
out any right * 

‘My king, or rather your king, will be everything that is 
necessary, be assured of that,” 
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‘“‘Be careful, M, d’Herblay; you make my blood run cold, 
and my head swim.” 

Aramis smiled, ‘‘There is but little grounds for that,” he 
replied. 

‘Again, I repeat, you terrify me!” said Fouquet. Aramis 
smiled. 

“You laugh,” said Fouquet. 

“The day will come when you will laugh too; only at the 
present moment I must laugh.” 

“But explain yourself.” 

‘‘When the proper day arrives I will explain all. Fear no- 
thing; have faith in me, and doubt nothing.” 

“I cannot but doubt, because I do not see clearly, or at all.” 

“‘That is because of your blindness; but a day will come 
when you will have your eyes opened.”’ 

“Oh,” said Fouquet, ‘‘how willingly would I believe!” 

“You without belief! You who through my means, have 
ten times crossed the abyss yawning at your feet, in which, had 
you been alone, you would have been swallowed up! You with- 
out belief! you who, from proctour-general, attained the rank 
of intendant, then that of first minister of the crown, and who 
will pass to that of mayor of the palace! No, no,” he said, 
with the same unadulterated smile, ‘‘you cannot see, and con- 
sequently cannot believe this.”” Aramis rose to withdraw. 

“‘One word more,” said Fouquet. ‘‘You have never yet 
spoken to me in this manner, never yet shown yourself so con- 
fident—I should rather say so daring.” 

‘‘Because it is necessary, in order to speak confidently, to 
have the lips unfettered. ”’ 

«And that is now your case?” 

«Since yesterday only.” : 

“Oh, M. d’Herblay, take care; your confidence is becoming 
audacity.” 

«“‘One can well be audacious when powerful.” 

«And you are powerful?” 

«I have already offered you ten millions; I offer them again.” 
- Fouquet rose, much perturbed. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘you spoke of overthrowing kings and re- 
placing them by others. If, indeed, I am not really out of my 
senses, is or is not that what you said just now?” 

«You are by no means out of your senses, for it is perfectly 
true I did say all that just now.”’ 

‘-And why did you say so?” 

‘‘Because it is easy to speak in this manner of thrones being 
cast down, and kings being raised up, when one is far above 
all kings and thrones in this world. 
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“Your power is infinite, then?” Fouquet exclaimed. 

“I have told you so already, and I repeat it,” replied Ara- 
mis, with glistening eyes and trembling lips. 

Fouquet threw himself back in the chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. Aramis looked at him for a moment, as 
the angel of human destinies might have looked upon a 
simple mortal being. 

«‘Adieu,” he said to him, ‘‘sleep undisturbed, and send your 
letter to La Valliére, To-morrow we shall. see each other 


again.” 
‘Yes, to-morrow,” said Fouquet, shaking his head like a 
man returning to his senses. ‘‘But where ?” 


‘‘At the king’s promenade, if you like.” 
‘“‘Agreed,”’ And they separated. 


CHAPTER XXXI. . 
THE STORM. 


HE dawn was dark and wan, and as every one knew that 
the promenade was set down in the royal programme, 
every one’s gaze,as his eyes were opened, was directed towards 
the sky. The king had noticed the cheerless aspect as he 
approached the window immediately after rising. But as all 
the necessary directions had been made accordingly, and as, 
which was far more imperious than everything else, Louis re- 
lied upon this promenade to satisfy the cravings of his imag- 
ination, and we will even aleady say, the clamorous desires of 
his heart—the king unhesitatingly decided that the appearance 
of the heavens had nothing whatever to do with the matter; that 
the walk was arranged, and that, whatever the state of the weather 
might be, it should take place. Besides there are terrestial 
sovereigns who seem to have accorded them privileged ex- 
istences, and there are times when it might always be suppos- 
ed that the expressed wish of an earthly monarch had its in- 
fluence over the Divine will. Louis attended mass as usual, 
but it was evident that his attention was somewhat distracted 
from the presence of the Creator by the remembrance of the 
creature, His mind was occupied during the service in reckon- 
ing more than once the number of minutes, then of seconds, 
which separated him from the blissful moment when the 
stroll would begin, that is to say, the moment when Madame 
would set out with her maids of honour. Besides, as a matter 
of course, everybody was ignorant of the interview which had 
taken place between La Valliére and the king. Montalais, 
perhaps, with ner usual chattering propensity, might have 
been disposed to talk about it ; but Montalais on this oc- 
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casion was held in check by Malicorne, who had _plac- 
ed upon her lips the padlock of mutual interest. 
As for Louis XIV., his happiness was so extreme 
that he had forgiven Madame, or nearly so, hex little piece of 
ill-nature of the previous evening. In fact, he had occasion 
to congratulate himself about it rather than to complain of it. - 
Had it not been for her ill-natured action, he would not 
have received the letter from La Valliére; had it not been for 
that, he would have had no interview; and had it not been for 
this he would have remained undecided. His heart was filled 
with too much happiness for any ill-feeling to remain in it, at 
that moment at least. : 

Instead, therefore, of knitting his brows into a frown when 
he perceived his sister-in-law, Louis resolved to receive her in 
a more friendly and gracious manner than usual. But on one 
condition only, that she would be ready to set out early. Such 
was the nature of Louis’s thoughts during mass, and which 
made him, during the ceremony, forget matters, which, in his 
character of Most Christian King and the eldest son of the 
church, ought to have occupied his attention. He returned 
to the palace, and as the promenade was fixed for mid-day 
only, and it was at present just ten o’clock, he set to work 
most desperately with Colbert and Lyonne, But even while 
he worked, Louis went from the table tothe window, inasmuch 
as the window looked out upon Madame’s pavilion; he could 
see M. Fouquet in the court-yard, to whom the ccurtiers, 
since the favor shown towards him on the previous evening, 
paid greater attention than ever. The king, instinctively, on 
noticing Fouquet, turned towards Colbert, who was smiling, 
and seemed full of benevolence and delight, a state of feeling 
which had arisen from the very moment one of his secretaries 
had entered and handed him a pocket-book, which he had 
put unopened into his pocket. But, as there was always 
something sinister at the bottom of any delight expressed by 
Colbert, Louis preferred of the smiles of the two men, that of 
Fouquet’s. He beckoned to the latter to come up, and then 
turning towards Lyonne and Colbert. he said: ‘‘Finish up this 
matter, place it on my desk, and I will read it at my leisure.” 
And he left the room. 

At the sign the king had made to him, Fouquet had has- 
tened up the staircase, while Aramis, who was with him, quiet- 
ly retired among the group of courtiers, and disappeared with- 
out having been even observed by the king, who met Fouquet 
at the top of the staircase. 

““Sire,”” said Fouquet, remarking the gracious manner in 
which Louis was about to receive him, ‘‘your majesty has 
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overwhelmed me with kindness during the last few days. It 
is not a youthful monarch, but a being of a higher order who 
reigns over France, one whom pleasure, happiness, and love 
acknowledge as their master.” The king colored. The com- 
pliment, although flattering, was not the lesssomewhat direct. 
Louis conducted Fouquet to a small room which separated 
his study from his sleeping apartment. 

‘‘Do you know why I summoned you?” said the king, as he 
seated himself upon the window ledge, so as not to lose any- 
thing passing in the gardens which fronted the opposite en- 
trance to Madame’s summer-house. 

“No, sire,” replied Fouquet; ‘‘but I am sure for something 
agreeable, if Iam to judge from your majesty’s gracious smile.” 

“You are mistaken, then, for I summoned you, on the con- 
trary, to pick a serious quarrel with you.” 

“Your majesty alarms me; and yet I wait most confident in 
your justice and goodness.” 

“Do you know I am told, Monsieur Fouquet, that you are 
preparing a grand festival at Vaux,” 

Foquet smiled, as a sick man would do at the first shiver of 
a fever which left but returns. 

-‘And that you have not invited me!” continued the king, 

“Sire,” replied Fouquet, ‘‘I have not even thought of the 
festival vou speak of, and it was ouly yesterday evening that 
one of my friends” (Foquet laid a stress upon the word) ‘‘was 
kind enough to make me think of it.” 

‘Yet, I saw you yesterday evening, M. Fouquet, and you 
said nothing to me about it.” 

‘‘How dared I hope that your majesty would so greatly de- 
scend from your own exalted station as to honor my dwelling 
with your royal presence?” 

“‘Excuse me, M. Fouquet, you did not speak to me about 
your entertainment.’ 

‘I did not allude to it to your majesty, I repeat, in the first 
place, because nothing had been decided with regard to it, and, 
secondly, because I feared a refusal.” 

‘‘And something made you fear a refusal, M. Fouquet? You 
see I am determined to push you hard.’ 

‘‘The profound wish I had that your majesty should accept 
my invitation——‘ 

‘Well, M. Fouquet, nothing is easier, I perceive, than 
our coming to an understanding. Your wish is to invite me 
to your festival—my own is to be present at it; invite me, and 
I will go. 

‘Is it possible that your majesty will deign to accept?” mur- 
mured the surperintendant. 
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‘Why, really, monsieur,” said the king, laughing, ‘‘I think 
I do more than accept—I think I invite myself.” 

‘Your majesty overwhelms me with honor and delight!” ex- 
elaimed Fouquet: ‘‘but I shall be obliged, to repeat what M. 

_de Vieuville said to your ancestor Henry the Fourth, ‘Domine 
non sum dignus.’” 

‘‘To which I reply, M. Fouquet, that if you give a gala, I 
will go, whether I am invited or not.” 

“I thank your majesty deeply,” said Fouquet, as he raised 
his head beneath this favor, which he was convinced would be 
his ruin. 

‘‘But how could your majesty have been informed of it?” 

‘‘By public rumor, M. Fouquet which says such wonderful 
things of yourself and of the marvels of your house. Would 
you become proud, M. Fouquet. if the king were to be jealous 
of you?” 

‘I should be the happiest man in the world, sire, since 
the very day on which your majesty were to covet Vaux, I should 
possess something worthy of being offered to you.” 

“Very well, M. Fouquet, prepare, and open the doors of 
your house as wide as possible,” 

“It is for your maejsty to fix the day.” 

«“‘This day month, then.” 

«‘Has your majesty any further commands?” 

“‘Nothing, M. Fouquet, except from the present moment 
until then to have you near me as much as posssble.” 

“T have the honor to form one of your majesty’s party for 
the promenade.” 

“Very good, Iam now going out indeed, for there are the 
ladies, I see, ready to start, 

With this remark, the king, with all the eagerness, not onty 
of a young man, but one in love, withdrew from the window, in 
order to take his gloves and cane, which his ve'et held ready 
for him, The neighing of horses and the grating of wheels on 
the gravel of the courtyard could be distinctly heard. The 
king descended the stairs, and at the moment he made his ap- 
pearance upon the flight of steps, every one stopped. The 
king walked straight up to the young queen. The queen- 
mother, who was still suffering more than ever from the illness 
with which she was afflicted, did not wish to go out. Maria 
Theresa accompanied Madame in her carriage, and asked the 
king in what direction he wished the promenade to take 

lace 
i The king who had just seen La Valliére, still pale from the 
events of the previous evening, get into a carriage with three 
of her companions, told the queen that he had no preference, 
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and wherever she would wish to go, there would he be with 
her. The queen then desired that the outriders should pro- 
ceed in the direction of Apremont. The outriders set off, 
accordingly, before the others. The king rode on horseback, 
and fora few minutes accompanied the carriage of the queen 
and Madame, with his hand resting upon the door. The 
weather had cleared up a little, but aveil of dust. like thick 
gauze, was still spread over the surface of the heavens, and 
the sun made every glittering atom of dust glisten again with- 
in the circuit of its rays. The heat was stifling; but as the 
king did not seem to pay any attention to the appearance of 
the heavens, no one made himself uneasy about it, and the 
party, in obedience to orders given by the queen, took its 
course in the direction of Apremont. 

The courtiers who followed were merry and full of spirits; 
it was very evident that every one tried to forget, and to make 
others forget, the bitter discussions of the previous evening. 
Madame, particularly, was delighted; in fact, seeing the king 
at the door of her carriage, as she did not suppose he would 
be there for the queen’s saked,she hope that her prince had re- 
turned to her. Hardly, however, had they proceeded a 
quarter of a mile on the road, when the king, with a gracious 
smile, saluted them and drew up his horse, leaving the queen’s 
carriage to pass on,then that ot the principal ladies of honour, 
and then all the others in succession, who, seeing the 
king stop, wished in their turn to stop too; but the king made 
a sign to them to continue their progress. 

When La Villiére’s carriage passed, the king approached it, 
saluted the ladies who were inside, and was preparing to ac- 
company the carriage containing the maids of honour, in the 
same way he had followed that in which Madame was, when 
suddenly the whole file of carriages stopped. It was probable 
that Madame. uneasy at the king having left her, had just 
given directions for the performance of this act, the direction 
in which the promenade was to take place, having been left to 
her. The king having sent to inquire what her object 
was in stopping the carriages, was informed in reply that she 
wished to walk. Shevery likely hoped that the king, who 
was following the carriage of the maids of honour on _horse- 
back, would not venture to follow the maids of honour 
themselves on foot. They had arrived inthe middle of the 
forest. The stroll, in fact, was not ill-timed, especially for 
those who were dreamers or lovers, From the little open 
space where the halt had taken place, three beautiful long 
walks, shady and undulating, stretched out before them. 
These walks were covered with moss, with leaves lying 
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scattered idly about; and each walk had its horizon in the 
distance, consisting of a patch ofsky, apparent through the 
interlacing of the branches. At the end of the walks, evidently in 
great tribulation, the startled deer were seen hurrying to and fro, 
first stopping fora moment in the middle of the path, and 
then raising their heads, they fled with the speed of an arrow, 
or bounded into the depths of the forest, where they disap- 
peared from view; now and then a rabbit, of philosophical 
mien could be noticed quietly sitting upright, rubbing his 
muzzle with his fore-paws, and looking al out inquiringly, as 
though wondering whether all these people, approaching in 
his direction, and disturbing him in his meditations and his 
meal, were not followed by their dogs, or had not guns under 
their arms, 

All alighted from their carriages as soon as they observed 
that the queen was doing so. Maria Thersa took the arm of 
one of her ladies of honour, and, with a side-glance towards 
the king, who did not perceive that he was in the slightest de- 
gree the object of attention, entered the forest by the first path 
before her. Two of the footmen preceded her majesty with 
long canes, which they used for the purpose of putting the 
branches aside, or removing the brambles. As soon as Madame 
alighted she found the Count de Guiche at her side, who 
bowed and placed himself at her disposal. Monsieur, delighted 
with his bath of the two previous days, had announced his 
preference for the river, and, having given De Guichie leave of 
absence, remained at home with Lorraine and Manicamp, not 
in the slightest degree jealous, He had been looked for to no 
purpose among the present; but as Philip was a man who 
thought a great deal of himself, and usually added very little 
to the general pleasure, his absence had rather been a subject 
of satisfaction than of regret. Every one had followed the ex- 
ample which the queen and Madame had set, doing just as 
they pleased, according as chance or fancy influenced them. 
The king, we have already observed, remained near Valliére, 
and, throwing himself off his horse at the moment the door of 
her carriage was opened, he offered her his hand to alight. 
Montalais and Tonnay-Charente immediately drew back and 
kept at a distance; the former from calculated, the latter from 
prudent, motives, There was this difference, however, be- 
tween the two, that the one had withdrawn from a wish to 
please the king, the other for an opposite reason. 

During the last half hour the weather had also undergone a 
change; the veil spread over the sky, as if driven by a blast of 
heated air, had become massed together in the western part of 
the heavens; and afterwards, as if driven back by acurrent of 
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air from the opposite direction, was now advancing slowly 
and heavily towards them. The approach of the thunder 
storm could be felt, but as the king did not perceive it, no 
one thonght it was right to do so. The promenade was 
therefore continued; some of the company, with minds ill at 
ease on the subject, raised their eyes from time to time 
towards the sky; others, even more timid still, walked about 
without wandering too far from the carriages, where they 
relied upon taking shelter in case the storm burst. The 
greater number of these, however, observing that the king 
fearlessly entered the wood with La Valliére, followed. The 
king, noticing this, took La Valliére’s hand, and led her away 
by a side-path, where no one this time ventured to follow 
him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE RAIN. ~ 


ys this moment, and in the same direction, too, that the 

king and La Valliére were proceeding, except that they 
were in the wood itself instead of following the path, two men 
were walking together, utterly indifferent to the appearance 
of the weather. Their heads were bent down in the manner 
of people occupied with matters of great moment. They had 
not observed either De Guiche or Madame, or the king or La 
Valli¢re.. Suddenly something passed through the air like a 
spout of flame, followed by a distant rumbling. 

“Ha!” said one of them, raising his head, ‘‘here comes the 
storm. Let us reach our carriagees, my dear D’Herblay.” 

Aramis loooked inquiringly at the heavens. ‘‘Thereis no oc- 
casion to hurry yet,” hesaid;and then, resuming theconversa- 
tion where it had doubtlessly been interrupted, he said, ‘‘You 
were observing that the letter we wrote last evening must by 
this time have reached its destination ? 

“T was saying that she certainly had it.” 

‘“‘Whom did you send it by ? 

“‘By my own man, as I have already told you.” 

“Did he bring back an answer ?” 

“‘T have not seen him since; the maid was probably in atten- 
dance on Madame, or in her own room dressing, and he may 
have had to wait. Ourtime for leaving arrived, and we set 
off of course: I cannot, therefore know what is going on 
yonder.” 

‘Did you see the king before leaving?” 

Vesa 4 

‘‘How did he seem ?” 
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‘‘Nothing could be better, or worse; according as he be 
sincere or hypocritical,” 

“‘And your reception ?” 

“Will take place ina month,” 

‘‘He invited himself, you say ?” 

‘‘With a pertinacity in which I detected Colbert’s influence. 
But has not last night removed your illusions, with respect to 
the assistance you may be able to give me in this cir- 
cumstance.” 

‘‘No; I have passed the night writing, and all my orders are 
given.” 

**Do not conceal it from yourself, Bray but the festi- 
val will cost several million.’ 

“Iwill give six, do you on your side get two or three.” 

‘-You are a wonderful man, my dear D’Herblay,’”’ Aramis 
smiled. 

“But,” inquired Fouquet, with some remaining uneasiness, 
“how is it that while now you are squandering millions in 
this manner, a few days ago you did not pay the fifty thou 
sand francs to Baisemeaux out of your own pocket!” 

“‘Because a few days ago I was as poor as Job, while to- 
day I am wealthier than the king.” 

“Very well,’ said Fouquet; ‘‘I understand men pretty well; 
I know you are incapable of forfeiting your word; I do not 
wish to wrest your secret from you, and so let us talk no 
more about it. 

At this moment a dull, heavy rumbling was heard, which 
suddenly burst forth in a violent clap of thunder. 

“Oh, oh” said Fouquet, ‘‘I am quite right in what I 
said.” 

“Come,” said Aramis, ‘‘let us rejoin the carriages, 

‘“‘We shall not have time,” said Fouquet, ‘‘for here comes 
the rain.” 

In fact, as he spoke, and as the heavens were opened, a 
shower of large drops was suddenly heard falling on the trees 
about them, 

‘‘We shall have time,” said Aramis, ‘‘to reach the carriages 
before the foliage becomes saturated.” 

“It will be better,” said Fouquet, ‘‘to take shelter some- 
where—in a cave, for instance.” 

“Yes, but where are we to find a cave?”’ inquired Ara- 
mis. 

‘I know one,” said Fouquet, smiling, ‘‘not ten paces from 
heres shen looking round about him, he added: ‘‘Yes, we 
are quite right.” ; 

‘You are very fortunate to have so good a memory,” said 
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Aramis, smiling in his turn; ‘‘but are you not afraid that your 
coachman, finding we do not return, will suppose we have 
taken another road back, and that he will follow the car- 
riages belonging to the court?” 

“Oh, there is no fear of that,” said Fouquet, ‘‘whenever I 
leave my coachman and my carriage at any particular spot, 
nothing but an express order from the king could stir them; 
and more than that, too, it seems that we are not the only 
ones who have come so far, for I hear footsteps and the sound 
of voices,” 

As he spoke, Fouquet turned round, opened with his canea 
mass of foliage which hid the path from his view. Aramis’s 
glance as well as his own plunged at the same moment through 
the opening he had made. 

«“A woman,” said Aramis. 

«And a man,” said Fouquet. 

“Tt is La Valliére and the king,” they both exclaimed to- 
gether. : 

“Oh, ho!” said Aramis, ‘‘is his majesty aware of your 
grotto as well? I should not be astonished if he were, for he 
seems to be on very good terms with the nymphs of Fon- 
tainebleau.” 

‘It matters little,” said Fouquet; ‘‘let us get there; if he is 
not aware of it we shall see what he will do; if he should know 
it, as it has two entrances, whilst he enters by one, we can 
leave by the other.” 

‘Is it far,” asked Aramis, ‘‘for the rain is beginning to 
penetrate.” 

‘‘We are there now,” said Fouquet, as he put aside a few 
branches and an excavation of the rock could be observed, 
entirely concealed by heaths, ivy, and a thick covert of small 
shrubs. 

Fouquet led the way, followed by Aramis; but as the latter 
entered the grotto he turned round, saying: ‘‘Yes, they are 
now. entering the wood; and, see, they are bending their steps 
this way.” 

‘Very well; let us make room for them,” said Fouquet, 
smiling and pulling Aramis by his cloak; ‘‘but I do not think 
the king knows of my grotto. 

“Yes,” said Aramis, ‘‘they are looking about them, but it 
is only for a thicker tree.” 

Aramis was not mistaken, the king’s looks were directed 
upwards, and not around him. He had La Valliére’s arm 
within his own, and held her hand in his. Her feet began to 
slip on the damp grass. Louis again looked round him with 
greater attention than before, and perceiving an enormous 
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oak with wide-spreading branches, he hurridly drew Louise 
beneath its protecting shelter. The poor girl looked round 
her on all sides, and seemed half afraid, half desirous, of be- 
ing followed. The king made her lean her back against the 
trunk of the tree, whose vast circumference, protected by the 
thickness of the folige, was as dry as if at that moment the 
rain had not been falling in torrents. He himself remained 
standing before her with his head uncovered. After a few 
minutes, however, some drops of rain penetrated through the 
branches of the tree and fell on the king’s forehead, who did 
not pay any attention to it. 

“Oh, sire!” murmured La Valliére, pushing the king’s hat 
towards him. But the king simply bowed, and determinedly 
refused to cover his head. 

“‘Now or never is the time to offer your shelter,’ 
tquet in Aramis’s ear. 

‘‘Now or never is the time to listen, and not lose a syllable 
of what they may have to say to each other,” replied Aramis. 

In fact they both remained perfectly silent, and the royal 
voice reached them where they were. 

‘“‘Believe me,” said the king, ‘‘I perceive, or rather I can 
imagine your uneasiness; believe how sincerely I regret to have 
isolated you from the rest of the company, and to have brought 
you, also, to a spot where you will be inconvenienced by the 
rain. You are wet already, and perhaps are cold, too?” 

NO; SIFEs © 

‘‘And yet you tremble?” 

“I am afraid, sire, that my absence may be misinterpreted ; 
at a moment, too, when all others are re-united.” 

“T would not hesitate to propose returning to the carriages, 
M. dela Valliére, but pray look and listen, and tell me if it be 
possible to attempt to make the slightest progress at the 
present?” ; 

In fact the thunder was still rolling, and the rain continued 
to fall in torrents. 

«‘Besides,” continued the king, ‘‘no possible interpretation 
can be made which would be to your discredit. Are you not 
with the king of France; in other words, with the first gentleman 
of the kingdom?” 

“Certainly, sire,” replied La Valliére, ‘‘and it is a very dis- 
tinguished honour for me; it is not, therefore, for myself that 
{ fear the interpretations that may be made.” 

““For whom, then?” 

‘For yourself, sire.” 

“For me?” said the king, smiling; ‘‘I do not understand 
you,” 


’ 


said Fou- 
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‘‘Has your majesty already forgotten what took place yester- 
day evening in her royal highness’s apartments?” 

‘Oh! forget that, I beg, or allow me to remember it for no 
other purpose than to thank you once more for your letter, 
and i 

“Sire,” interrupted La Valliére, ‘‘the rain is falling, and your 
majesty’s head is uncovered.” 

“T entreat you not to think of anything but yourself.” 

“Oh! I,” said La Valliere, smiling, ‘‘]1 am a country girl, 
accustomed to roaming through meadows and gardens what- 
ever weather may be. And as for my clothes,” she added, look- 
ing at her simple muslin dress, ‘‘your majesty sees they do not 
run much risk.” 

‘Indeed, I have already noticed, more than once, that you 
owed nearly everything to yourself and nothing to your toilette. 
Your freedom from coquetry is one of your greatestscharms in 
my eyes.” 

“‘Because,”’ said La Valliére, smiling. ‘‘I am not rich.” 

‘You admit, then,”’ said the king, quickly, ‘‘that you have 
a love for beautiful things.”’ 

«Sire, I only regarded those things as beautiful which are 
within my reach. Everything which is too highly placed for 
me a 

‘You are indifferent to?” 

‘Is foreign to me, as if prohibited.” 

“And I,” said the king, ‘‘do not find that you are at my 
court on the footing you should be. The services of your 
family have not been sufficiently brought under my notice, 
The advancement of your family has been cruelly neglected by 
my uncle.” 

‘‘On the contrary, sire. The Duke of Orleans, had always 
been exceedingly kind towards M. de Saint-Remy, my father- 
in-law. The services rendered were humble, and, properly 
speaking, adequately recognized. It is not every one who is 
happy enough to find opportunities of serving his sovereign 
with distinction. I have no doubt at all, that, if ever op- 
portunities had been met with, my family’s actions would, but 
that happiness has never been ours.” 

‘‘In that case, Mdlle de la Valliére, it belongs to kings to 
repair the want of opportunity, and most delightedly do 
I undertake to repair, in your instance, and with the least 
possible delay, the wrongs of fortune towards you.” 

‘‘Nay, sire,” cried La Valliére, eagerly; ‘‘leave things, I beg, 
as they now are.” 

‘Is it possible! you refuse what I ought, and what I wish to 
do for you!” ; ; ; 
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‘‘All I desired has been granted me, when the honor was 
conferred upon me of forming one of Madame’s household.” 

‘But if you refuse for yourself at least accept for your 
family.” 

“Your generous intention, sire bewilders and makes me ap- 
prehensive, for in doing for my family what your kindness 
urges you to do, your majesty will raise up enemies for us, and 
for yourself too. Leave me in my mediocrity, sire; of all the 
feelings and sentiments I experience, leave me to enjoy that 
pleasing delicacy of disinterestedness.”’ 

‘‘The sentiments you express,” said the king, ‘‘are indeed 
admirable.” 

“But,” replied Fouquet, ‘‘suppose she were to make a simi- 
lar reply to my letter.”’ 

“True!” said Aramis, ‘‘let us not anticipate, but wait the 
conclusion.”’ 

«And then dear M. d’Herblay,” added the superintendent, 
hardly able to appreciate the sentiments which La Valliére 
had just expressed, ‘‘it is very often a sound calculation to 
seem distinterested with monarchs.” 

«‘Exactly what I was thinking this minute,” said Aramis. 
“Let us listen.” ; 

The king approached nearer to La Valliére, and as the rain 
dripped more and more through the foliage of the oak, he 
held his hat over the maid, who raised her beautiful blue eyes 
toward the royal hat which sheltered her, and shook her heaa, 
sighing deeply as she did so. 

‘“‘What melancholy thought,” said the king, ‘‘can possibly 
reach your heart when I place mine a rampart before it?” 

“‘T will tell you sire. I had already once before broached 
this question. which is so difficult for a girl of my age to dis- 
cuss, but your majesty imposed silence upon me. Your maj- 
esty belongs not to yourself alone, you are married; and every 
sentiment which would separate your majesty from the queen, 
in leading your majesty to take notice of me, will be a source 
of the profoundest sorrow for the queen.”” The king endeav- 
oured to interrupt, but she continued with asuppliant gesture. 
“‘The Queen Maria, with an attachment which can be so well 
understood, follows with her eyes every step of your majesty 
which separates you from her. Happy enough in having had 
her fate united to your Own, she weepingly implores Heaven 
to preserve you to her, and is jealous of the faintest throb of 
your heart bestowed elsewhere,” The king again seemed anxious 
to speak, but again did La Valliére venture to prevent him. 
—<‘Would it not, therefore, be a most blameable action,” 
she continued, ‘‘if your majesty, a witness of this anxious 
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and disinterested affection, gave the queen any cause for her 
jealousy? Forgive me, sire, for the expression I have used. 
I well know it is impossible, or rather that it would be im- 
possible, that the greatest queen of the whole world could be 
jealous of poor girllike myself. But, though a queen, she 
is still a woman, and her heart, like that of any of hersex, can- 
not close itself against the suspicions which such as are evilly 
disposed insinuate. For heaven’s sake, sire, think no more 
of me, I do not deserve it.”’ 

‘‘Do you not know that in speaking as you have done, you 
change my esteem for you into admiration ?” 

‘Sire, you assume my words to be contrary to the truth; 
_ you suppose me to be better than I really am, and attach a 
greater merit to me than God ever intended should 
be the case. Spare me, sire; for, did I not know that yonr 
majesty was the most generous man in your kingdom, I should 
believe you were jesting.” ; 

“You do not, I know, fear such a thing; I am quite sure of 
that,’” exclaimed Louis. 

‘I shall be obliged to believe it, if your majesty continues 
to hold such language towards me.” 

“Tam most unhappy, then” said the king, ina tone of re- 
gret which was not assumed: ‘‘I am the unhappiest prince 
in the whole Christian world, since I am powerless to induce 
belief in my words, in one whom I love the best in the wide 
world, and who almost breaks my heart by refusing to credit 
my regard for her.” 

“Oh, sire!” said La Valli¢re, gently putting the king aside, 
who had approached nearer to her, ‘‘I think the storm has 
passed away now, and the rain has ceased.” At the very 
moment, however, as the poor girl, fleeing, as it were, from 
her own heart, which doubtlessly throbbed too much in unison 
with the king’s, uttered these words, than the storm under- 
took to contradict her. A bluish flash of lightning illuminat- 
ed the forest with a wild weird-like glare, and a peal of thun- 
der, like a discharge of artillery, burst overtheir very heeds, 
as if the height of the oak which sheltered them had attracted 
the storm. The girl could not repress a cry of terror. The 
king with one hand drew her towards his heart, and stretched 
the other above her head, as though to shield her from the light- 
ning. A moment’s silence ensued, as the group, delightful like 
everything young and loving, remained motionless, while 
Fouquet and Aramis contemplated it in attitudes as motion- 
less. : 

“Oh, sire, sire!” murmured La Valliére, ‘do you hear?” and 
her head fell upon his shoulder, 
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‘‘Yes,’’ said the king. ‘‘You see, the storm has not passed 
away. 

‘It is a warning, sire,” The king smiled. ‘‘Sire, it is the 
voice of heaven in anger,”’ 

‘‘Be it so,” said the king, ‘‘I agree to accept that plea of 
thunder as a warning, and even asa menace, if, in five mi- 
nutes from the present moment, it is renewed with equal 
violence; but if not, permit me to think that the storm is a 
storm simply, and nothing more,” And the king, at the 
same moment, raised his head, as if to interrogate the 
heavens. But, as if the remark had been heard and accepted, 
during the five minutes which elapsed after the burst of thun- 
der which had alarmed them, no renewed peal was heard; 
and, when the thunder was again heard, it was passing away 
in so audible a manner, as if, during those same five minutes, 
the storm, put to flight, had traversed the heavens with the 
speed of the wings of the wind, ‘‘Well, Louise,’ said the 
king, in a loud tone of voice, ‘‘will you still threaten me with 
the anger of Heaven ? and, since you wished to regard the 
storm asa presentiment, will you still believe that presenti- 
ment to be one of misfortune?” 

The girl looked up, and saw that while they had been talk- 
ing, the rain had penetrated the foliage above them, and was 
trickling down the king’s face. ‘‘Oh, sire, sire!’ she ex- 
claimed, in accents of eager apprehension, which greatly agi- 
tated the king. ‘‘Is it for me,” she murmured, ‘‘that the king 
remains uncovered,and exposed to therain. What am I, then?’ 

“You are, you perceive,” said the king, ‘‘the divinity who 
dissipates the storm, and brings back fine weather.” In fact, 
a ray of sunlight streamed through the forest, and caused the 
rain-drops which rested upon the leaves, or fell vertically 
among the openings in the branches of the trees, to glisten 
like diamonds. 

“Sire,” said La Valliére, almost overcome, but making a 
powerful effort over herself, ‘‘think of the anxieties your ma- 
jesty will have to submit to on my account. At this very 
moment they are seeking you in every direction, The queen 
must be full of uneasiness; and Madame—oh, my mistress!” 
the girl exclaimed, with an expression which almost resem- 
bled terror, 

This name had effect on the king. He started, and disen- 
gaged himself from La Valliére, whom he had, till that mo- 
ment, held pressed against his heart. He then advanced 
towards the path, in order to look round, and returned, some- 
what thoughtfully, to La Valliére. ‘‘Madame, did you say?” 
he remarked, 
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‘‘Yes, Madame; she, too, is jealous,” said La Valliére, with 
a marked tone of voice; and her eyes, so timorous in their ex- 
pression, and so modestly fugitive in their glance, for a mo- 
ment ventured to look inquiringly in the king’s eyes. 

“Still,” returned Louis, making an effort over himself, ‘‘it 
seems to me that Madame has no reason or right to be jeal- 
ous of me.” 

“Alas!” murmured La Valliére. 

‘‘Are you, too,” said the king, almost in a tone of reproach, 
‘are you among those who think the sister has a right to be 
jealous of the brother?” 

‘It is not for me, sire, to penetrate your majesty’s secrets.”’ 

“You do believe it, then?’ exclaimed the king. 

“‘T do believe Madame is jealous, sire,” La Valliére replied, 
firmly. 

“Ts it possible,” said the king, with some anxiety, ‘‘that 
you have perceived it, then, from her conduct towards you? 
Have her manners in any way been such towards you that you 
can attribute them to the jealousy you speak of?” 

‘‘Not at all, sire; I am of so little importance.” 

“Oh! if it were really the case ”” exclaimed Louis, vio- 
tently. 

“Sire,” interrupted the girl, ‘‘it is ceased raining; some one 
is coming, I think.” And, forgetful of all etiquette, she had 
seized the king by the arm. 

‘‘Well,” replied the king, ‘‘let them come. Who is there 
who would venture to think I had done wrong in remaining 
alone with Mdlle de la Valliére?” 

“For pity’s sake, sire! they will think it strange to see you 
wet through in this manner, and that you should have run 
such risk for me.” 

‘‘T have simply done my duty as a gentleman,” said Louis, 
‘‘and woe to him who may fail in his, in criticising his sover- 
eign’s conduct.” In fact, at this moment, a few eager and 
curious faces were seen in the walk, as if engaged in a search, 
and who, observing the king and La Valliére, seemed to have 
found what they were seeking. They were courtiers sent by 
the queen and Madame, and who immediately uncovered 
themselves, in token of having perceived his majesty. But 
Louis, notwithstanding La Valliére’s confusion, did not quit 
his respectful and tender attitude. Then, when all the courtiers 
were assembled in the walk—when every one had been able to 
perceive the mark of deference with which he had treated the 
girl, by remaining standing and bare-headed during the storm 
—he offered her his arm, led her towards the group who were 
waiting, recognized by an inclination of the head the respect- 
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ful salutations which were paid him on all sides; and, still 
holding his hat in his hand, he conducted her to her carriage. 
And, as the rain still continued to fall—a last adieu of the dis- 
appearing storm—the other ladies, whom respect had prevented 
getting into their carriages before the king, remained, and al- 
together unprotected by hood and cloak, exposed to the rain 
from which the king, with his hat over her, was protecting, as 
much as he was able,the humblest among them. The queen and 
Madame must, like the others, have witnessed this exaggerated 
courtesy of the king. Madame was so disconcerted at it that 
she touched the queen with herelbow, saying at the same time, 
‘‘Look there, look there!” 

The queen closed her eyes, as if she had been suddenly seized 
with a fainting attack. She lifted her hand to her face and 
entered her carriage, Madame following her. The king again 
mounted his horse, and without showing a preference for any 
particular carriage-door, he returned to Fontainebleau, the 
reins hanging over his horse’s neck, absorbed inthought. As 
soon as the crowd had disappeared,and the sound of the horses 
and carriages grew fainter in the distance, and when they were 
certain, in fact, that no one could see them, Aramis and Fou- 
quet came out of their grotto, and both of them in silence 
passed slowly towards the walk. Aramis looked most narrowly 
not only at the whole extent of the open space stretching out 
before and behind him, even into the very depths of the wood. 

“M. Fouquet,” he said, when he had quite satisfied himself 
that they were alone, ‘‘we must get back, at any cost, the letter 
you wrote to La Valliére.” 

“‘That will be easy enough,” said Fouquet, ‘‘if my servant 
has not given it to her,” 

“‘In any case, it must be done; do you understand?” 

“Yes; the king is in love with this girl, you mean?” 

«-Exceedingly so; and what is worse is that, on her side, the 
girl is passionately attached to the king.” 

‘‘As much as to say that we must change our tactics, I sup- 
" pose?” 

‘Not a doubt of it; you have no time to lose, You must 
see La Valliére, and, without thinking any more of becoming 
her lover, which is out of the question, must declare yourself 
her dearest friend and her most humble servant.” 

_ I will do so,” replied Fouquet, ‘‘and without the slightest 

feeling of disinclination, for she seems a good-hearted 
fig 

- “Or a clever one,” said Aramis; ‘‘but in that case the greater 

reason.” Then he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘“‘If I am 

not mistaken, that girl will become ¢/e strong passion of the 
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king. Let us return to our carriage, and, as fast as possible, 
to the chateau.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE TRAITOR. 


THE hours after the carriage had set off by Aramis’s direc- 

tions, conveying them both towards Fontainebleau with 
the fleetness of the clouds, which the last breath of the tem- 
pest was hurrying across the face of the heavens, La Valliére 
was in her own apartment, with a simple muslin wrapper round 
her, having just finished a slight repast, placed upon a small 
marble table. Suddenly the door was opened, and a servant 
entered to announce M. Fouquet, who had called to request 
permission to pay his respects to her. She made him repeat 
the message twice over, for the poor girl only knew M. 
Fouquet by name and could not conceive what she could 
possible have to do with a minister. However, as he might 
possibly come from the king—and, it was now very likely— 
she glanced at her mirror, drew out still more the long side 
curls, and desired him to be admitted. La Valliére could not, 
however, refrain from uneasiness. A visit from the Superin- 
tendent was not an ordinary event in the life of any woman 
attached to the court. Fouquet, so notorious for his gener- 
osity, gallantry, and delicacy of feeling with regard to women 
generally, had received more invitations then he had 
requested audiences. In many houses the presence of the 
Superintendent had been significant of fortune; in many 
hearts of love. Fouquet entered theapartment with a manner 
full of respect, presenting himself with that ease and graceful- 
ness of manner distinctively characteristic of the men of 
eminence of that period. La Valliére acknowledge the cere- 
monious salutation which Fouquet addressed to her by a 
gentle nod, and motioned him toa seat. But Fouquet, with a 
bow, said, ‘‘I will not sit down until you have pardoned 
me. 
“TP” asked La Valliére; ‘‘pardoned what?” 

Fouquet fixed a most piercing look upon the young girl, 
and fancied he could perceive in her face nothing but the most 
unaffected surprise. ‘‘I observe,” he said, ‘‘that you have as 
much generosity as intelligence, and I read in your eyes the 
forgiveness I solicit. A pardon pronounced by your lips is 
insufficient for me, and I need the forgiveness of you heart 
and mind” 

‘‘T have but one reply to make to you, monsieur,” said La 
Valliére, somewhat. impatiently, ‘‘and I hope that will satisfy 
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you. IfIknewthe wrong you have done me, I would for- 
give ycu, and I would do so with still greater reason since I 
am ignorant of the wrong you allude to.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, as Aramis would have done. ‘‘In that 
case,” he said, ‘‘I may hope that, nothwithstanding what has 
happened, our good understanding will remain undisturbed, 
and that you will kindly confer the favor upon me of believing 
in my respectful friendship.” 

La Valliére fancied that she now began to understand, and 
said to herself, ‘‘I should not have believed M. Fouquet so 
eager to seek the source of a favor so very recent,” and then 
added aloud, ‘‘Your friendship, monsieur! you offer me your 
friendship! The honor, on the contrary, is mine, and I feel 
overpowered by it.” 

‘‘T am aware,” replied Fouquet, ‘‘that the friendship of the 
master may appear more brilliant and desirable than that of 
the servant, but I assure you the latter will be quite as devoted, 
quite as faithful, and altogether disinterested.” 

La Valliére bowed. for, in fact, the voice of the superintendent 
seemed to convey both conviction and real devotion in its 
tone, and she held out her hand to him, saying, ‘‘I believe 
you. 

Fouquet eagerly took hold of thegirl’s hand. ‘You see no 
difficulty, therefore,” he added, ‘‘in restoring me that letter?” 

«‘What letter?” inquired La Valliére. 

Fouquet interrogated her with his most searching gaze, as 
he had already done before, but the same innocent expression, 
the same candid look met his, ‘‘I am obliged to confess,” he 
said, after this denial, ‘‘that your system is the most delicate 
in the world, and I should not feel I was a man of honour and 
uprightness if I were to suspect anything from a woman so 
generous as yourself, 

“Really, M. Fouquet,”’ replied La Valliére, ‘‘it is with pro- 
found regret I am obliged to repeat that I absolutely under- 
stand nothing of what you refer to.” 

“In fact, then, upon your honor, mademoiselle, you have, 
not received any letter from me?” 

- «Upon my honour, none,” replied Louise, firmly, 

“Very well, that is quite sufficient; permit me, then, to re- 
new the assurance of my utmost esteem and respect,’’ said 
Fouquet. Then bowing, he left the room to seek Aramis, 
who was waiting for him in his own apartment, and leaving 
La Valliére to ask herself whether the superintendent had not 
lost his senses. 

“Well!” inquired Aramis, who was impatiently waiting 
Fouquet’s return, ‘‘are you satisfied with the favorite?” 
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“Enchanted,” replied Fouquet; ‘‘she is a woman full of 
intelligence and fine feeling.’, 

‘‘She did not get angry then?” 

“‘Far from that, she did not even seem to understand that I 
had writen to her,” 

“She must, however. have understood you sufficiently to 
give the letter back to you, for I presume she returned it.” 

“Not at all.” 

-‘At least you satisfied yourself that she had burnt it.” 

“‘My dear M. d’Herblay, I have been playing at cross pur- 
poses for more than an hour,and, however amusing it may be, I 
begin to have had enough of the game, So understand me 
thoroughly; the girl pretended not to understand what I was 
saying to her. she denied having received any letter; there- 
fore, having positively denied its receipt, she was unable either 
to return or burn it.” 

“Qh! oh!” said Aramis, with uneasiness, ‘‘what is that you 
say!” 

“I say that she swore most positively she had not received 
any letter.” 

“But, in that case, then, you have left our letter in her 
hands ?” 

‘‘How could I do otherwise ?” 

“‘Oh? it was a great mistake,”’ 

‘‘What the deuce would you have done in my place ?” 

“One could not force her, certainly, but it is very em- 
barrassing, such a letter ought not to remain in existence 
against us.” 

‘Oh! the girl’s disposition is generosity itself; I looked at 
her eyes, and I can read eyes well.” 

‘‘You think she can be relied upon?” 

“From my heart I do.” 

‘Well, I think you are mistaken.” 

‘In what way ?” 

‘I think that, in point of fact, asshe herself told you, she 
did not receive the letter.” 

‘“‘What! do you suppose 2” 

“I suppose that, from some motive, of which we know noth- 
ing, your man did not deliver the letter to her.” 

Fouquet rang the bell. A servant appeared. ‘Send Toby 
here,” he said. A moment afterwards a man made his ap- 
pearance, with an anxious restless look, shrewd mouth, with 
short arms, and his back somewhat bent. Aramis fixed his 
piercing eye upon him. 

‘*Will you allow me to interrogate him myself ?” inquired 
Aramis, 
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“Do so,”’ said Fouquet. 

Aramis was about to say something to the lackey, when he 
paused. . 

“No,” he said; ‘‘he would see that we attach too much im- 
portance to his answer, question him yourself; I will pre- 
tend to write.” Aramis accordingly placed himself at the 
table, his back turned towards the old attendant, whose every 
gesture and look he watched in a looking-glass opposite to 
him. 

‘Come here, Toby,” said Fouquet to the valet. who ap- 
proached with a tolerably firm step. ‘‘How did you execute 
my commission ?”’ inquired Fouquet. ~ 

‘‘In the usual way, monseigneur,” replied the man. I 
succeeded in penetrating as far as Mdlle de la Valli re’s 
apartments; but she was at mass, and so 1 placed the note 
on her toilette-table,”’ 

“‘No one there ?” 

SNOwOnes « 

“‘Did you conceal yourself as I told you ?” 

SeVies.i 

«And she returned ?” 

«‘Ten minutes afterwards.” 

«And no one could have taken the letter ?” 

«‘Nobody; for no one had entered the room.” 

«From the outside, but from the interior?” 

‘From the place were I was secreted, I could see to the 
very end of the room.” 

‘‘Now, listen to me,” sald Fouquet, looking fixedly at the 
lackey; ‘‘if this letter did not reach its proper destination, 
confess it; for, if a mistake has been made, your head shall 
be the forfeit.” 

Toby started, but immediately recovered himself. ‘‘My 
lord,” he said, ‘‘I placed the letter on the very place I told 
you; and I ask only half an hour to prove to you that the let- 
ter is in Mdlle de la Valliére’s hands, or to bring you back the 
letter itself.” 

Aramis looked at the vaiet scrutinizingly. Fouquet was 
easy in placing confidence in people. and tor twenty years this 
man had served him faithfully. ‘‘Go,” he said; ‘‘but bring 
me the proof you speak of.’’ The lackey quitted the room. 

“Well, what do you think of it!’ inquired Fouquet of Ara- 
mis. 
‘I think that you must, by some reason or another, assure 
yourself of the truth, either that the letter has or has not 
reached La Valliére; that, in the first case, she must return 
it to you, or satisfy you by burning it in your presence; that, 
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in the second, you must have the letter back again, even weré 
it to cost you a million. Come, is that not your opinion?” 

‘Yes; but still, my dear bishop, I believe you are exagger- 
ating the position of the affair.” 

‘Blind, how blind are you!” murmured Aramis. 

“La Valliére,”” returned Fouquet, ‘whom we assume to be 
a politican of the greatest ability, is simply nothing more than 
a coquette, who hopes that I shall pay my court to her, be- 
- cause I have already done so, and who, now that she has re- 
ceived a confirmation of the king’s regard, hopes to keep me 
in leading strings with the letter. It is natural enough!” 
Aramis shook his head. 

‘Is not that your opinion?” said Fouquet. 

«She is not a coquette,”’ he replied. 

‘‘Allow me to tell you 

“Oh! I am well enough acquainted with coquettes,” said 
Aramis. ‘‘It isa long time ago since I finished my studies, 
you mean. But women do not change.”’ 

“‘True; but men change, and you at the present day are far 
more suspicious than you formerly were.” And then, begin- 
ning to laugh, he added. ‘‘Come, if La Valliére is willing to 
love me only to the extent of a third and the king two-thirds, 
do you think the condition acceptable?” 

Aramis arose impatiently. ‘‘La Valliére,’”’ he said, ‘‘has 
never loved, and never will love any one but the king.” 

‘At all events,” said Fouquet, ‘‘what would you do?” 

“Ask me rather what I would have done?” 

“In the first place, I should not have allowed that man to 
go.” 

“Toby!” 

“Yes; Toby is a traitor. Nay, I am sure of it, and I would 
not have let him go until he had told me the truth.” 

“There is still time. I will recall him, and do you question 
him in your turn. But I assure you it is quite useless. He 
has been with me for the last twenty years, and has never 
made the slightest mistake, and yet,’’ added Fouquet, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘it has been easy enough.” 

“Still, call him back. This morning I fancy I saw that face 
in earnest conversation with one of M. Colbert’s men,” 

‘‘Where was that?” 

“‘Opposite the stables.” 

‘‘Bah! all my people are at daggers drawn with that fel- 
low.” 

“T saw him, I tell you, and his face, which I ought to have 
recognized when he entered just now, struck me in a dis- 
agreeable manner,”’ 
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‘““Why did you not say something, then, while he was here?” 

‘Because it is only at this very minute that my memory is 
clear upon the subject.” 

“‘Really,” said Fouquet, ‘‘you alarm me.’’ And he again 
rang the bell. 

«Provided that it is not already too late,” said Aramis. 

Fouquet once more rang impatiently. The valet usually in 
attendance appeared. ‘‘Toby!’ said Fouquet, ‘‘send Toby.” 
The valet again shut the door. 

They waited ten minutes longer, but uselessly, and Fou- 
quet, thoroughly out of patience, sce rang loudly. ‘‘Toby!” 
he exclaimed, 

“My lord,” said the valet, :‘they are looking for him.” 

‘-He cannot be far distant, I have not given him any com- 
mission to be executed.” 

“I will go and see, my lord,” replied the valet, as he closed 
the door. Aramis, during the interval,walked impatiently but 
silently up and down. Again they waited another ten minutes. 
Fouquet rang in a manner to awaken the very dead. The valet 
again presented himself, trembling in a way to induce a belief 
that he was the bearer of bad news.” 

““My lord is mistaken,” he said, before even Fouquet could 
interrogate him; ‘‘you must have given Toby some commission, 
for he has been to thestables and taken your lordship’s swiftest 
horse, saddled it himself, and ridden off.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Fouquet. ‘Let him be pursued, let him 
be captured.” 

““Nay, nay,” said Aramis, taking him by the hand, ‘‘be calm, 
the evil is done now. I was sure of it. And now, let us give 
no cause for suspicion; we must calculate the result of the blow 
and ward it off, if possible.” 

“After all,” said Fouquet, ‘‘the evil is not great.” 

«You think so,” said Aramis, 

“Of course. Surely a man is allowed to write a love-letver 
to a woman.” 

“‘A man, certainly; a subject, no, when the woman is one 
with whom the king is in love.” 

‘‘But the king was not in love with La Valliére a week ago! 
he was not in love with her yesterday, and the letter is dated 
yesterday; I could not guess the king was in love, when the 
king’s affection was not even yet in existence.’ 

‘As you please,” replied Aramis; ‘‘but unfortunately itie 
letter is not dated, and it is that circumstance particularly 
which annoys me. If it had only been dated yesterday, I 
should not have the slightest shadow of uneasiness on your 
account.” Fouquet shrugged his shoulder. 
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«Am I not my own master,” he said, ‘‘and is the king, then, 
king of my brain and of my flesh?” 

“You are right,” replied Aramis; “do not let us givé more 
importance to matters than is necessary; and besides, well, 
if we are menaced, we have means of defence.” 

‘‘Oh! menaced!” said Fouquet, ‘‘you do not place this flea- 
bite, as it were, among the number of menaces which com- 
promise my fortunes and my life, do you?” 

“Do not forget, M. Fouquet, that the bite of an insect 
can kill a giant, if the insect be venomous,’ 

‘But has this sovereign power you were speaking of already 
vanished?” 

“T am all-powerful, it is true, but I am not immortal.” 

«‘Come then, the most pressing matter is to find Toby again, 
I suppose. Is not that your opinion ?” 

“Oh! as for that, you will not find him again,” said Aramis, 
‘and if he were of any great value to you, you must give him 
up for lost.” 

‘At all events he is somewhere or another in the world,” 
said Fouquet. 

‘You're right, let me act,” replied Aramis. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE PRINCESS’S FOUR CHANCES, 


ANNA OF AUSTRIA had begged the young queen 

to pay hera visit. For some time past, suffering most 
acutely, and losing both her youth and beauty with that rap- 
idity which signalizes the decline of women for whom life has 
been a long contest, Anna had, in addition to her physical 
sufferings, to experience the bitterness of being no longer held 
in any esteem, except as a living remembrance of the past, 
amid the youthful beauties, wits, and influences of the court. 
Her physician’s opinions, her mirror also, grieved her far less 
than the inexorable warning which the society of the courtiers 
afforded, who, like the rats in a ship, abandon the hold in 
which the water is on the point of penetrating, owing to the 
ravages of decay. 

Anna of Austria did not feel satisfied with the time her 
eldest son devoted to her. The king, a good son more from 
affectation than from affection, had at first been in the habit 
of passing an hour in the morning and one in the evening with 
his mother; but, since he had himself undertaken the conduct 
of state affairs, the duration of the morning and evening’s visit 
had been reduced to half; aad then, by degrees, the morning 
visit had been suppressed altogether. They met at mass; the 
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evening visit was replaced by a meeting, either at the king’s 
assembly, or at madame’s, which the queen attended obliging- 
ly enough, out of regard to her two sons. The result was 
that Madame had acquired an immense influence -over the 
court, which made her apartments the true royal place of 
meeting. This Anna of Austria had perceived; feeling her- 
self to be suffering, and condemned by her sufferings to fre- 
quent retirement, she was distressed at the idea that the great- 
er part of her future days and evenings would pass away sol- 
itary, useless, and in despondency. She recalled with terror 
the isolation in which Cardinal Richelieu had formerly left 
her, those dreaded and insupportable evenings during which, 
however, she had her youth and beauty, which are always ac- 
companied by hope, to console her. She next formed the 
project of transporting the court to her own apartments, and 
of attracting Madame, with her brilliant escort, to her gloomy 
and already sorrowful abode, where the widow of a king of 
France, and the mother of a king of France, was reduced to 
console, in her anticipated widowhood, the always weeping 
wife of a king of France. 

Anna began to reflect. She had intrigued a good deal 
in her life. In the good times past, when her youthful 
mind nursed projects which were invariably successful, 
she then had by her side to stimulate her ambition 
and her love, a friend of her own sex, more eager, more ambi- 
tious, than herself,—a friend who had loved her, a rare circum- 
stance at court, and whom some petty considerations had 
removed from her for ever. But for many years past—except 
Madame de Metteville, and except La Molena, her Spanish 
nurse, a confidante in her character of countrywoman and 
woman too—who could boast of having given good advice to 
the queen? Who, too, among all the youthful heads there 
could recall the past for her,—that past in which alone she 
lived? Anna of Austria remembered the Duchess de Chevre- 
use, in the first place exiled rather by her wish. than the 
king’s, and then dying in exile, the wife of a gentleman of ob- 
scure birth and position. She asked herself what la Chevreuse 
would formerly have advised her in a similar circumstance, in 

“their mutual difficulties arising from their intrigues; and, after 

serious reflection, it seemed as if the clever, subtle mind of 
her friend, full of experience and sound judgment, answered 
her in her ironical tone of voice: ‘‘All these insignificant 
people are poor and greedy of gain. They require gold and 
incomes to keep alive their means of amusement; it is by 
interest you must gain them over,” And Anna of Austria 
adopted this plan, 
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Her purse was filled, and she had at her disposal a consider- 
able sum of money, amassed by Mazarin for her, and lodged 
in a place of safety. She possessed the most magnificent jewels 
in France, and especially pearls of a size so large, that they 
made ihe king sigh every time he saw them, because the pearls 
of his crown were like millet-seed compared to them. Anna 
of Austria had neither beauty nor charms any longer at her 
disposal. She gave out, therefore, that her wealth was great, 
and as an inducement for others to visit her apartments, she 
let it be known that there were good gold crowns to be won at 
play, or that handsome presents were likely to be made on days 
when all went well with her; or windfalls, in the shape of annu- 
ities which she had wrung from the king by entreaty, and 
which she determined to do to maintain her credit. And, in 
the first place, she tried these means upon Madame, because, 
to gain her consent was of more importance than any thing 
else. Madame, notwithstanding the bold confidence with 
which her wit and beauty inspired her, blindly ran head fore- 
most into the net stretched out to catch her. Enriched by 
degrees by these presents and transfers of property, she took 
a fancy to these inheritances by anticipation. 

Anna of Austria adopted the same .means towards Prince 
Philip, and even towards the king himself. She set up lot- 
teries in her appartments. 

The day on which the present chapter opens, invitations 
had been issued for a late supper in the queen-mother’s apart- 
ments, as she intended that two beautiful diamond brace- 
lets of exquisite workmanship should be put into lottery. The 
medallions were antique cameos of the greatest value; the 
diamonds in point of intrinsic value, did not represent a very 
considerable amount, but the orignality and rarity of the work- 
manship were such, that every one at court not only wished to 
possess the bracelets, but even to see the queen herself wear 
them; for, on the days she wore them, it was considered as a 
favor be to admitted to admire them in kissing her hands. 
The courtiers had even with regard to this subject, adopted 
various expressions of gallantry to establish the aphorism, that 
the bracelets would have been priceless in value if they had not 
been unfortunate enough to be placed in contact with arms 
as beautiful as the queen’s. This compliment had been 
honoured by a translation into all the languages of Eu- 
rope, and numerous were the verses in Latin and French 
which had been circulated on the subject. The day that 
Anna of Austria had selected for the lottery was a decisive 
one; the king had not been near his mother for a couple of 
days; Madame after the great tale of the Dryads and Naiads, 
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was sulking by herself. The king’s fit of sulkness was over, 
but his mind was absorbingly occupied by a circumstance 
which raised him above the stormy disputes and the giddy 
pleasures cf the court. 

Anna of Austria effected a diversion by the announcement 
of the famous lottery to take place in her apartments on the 
following evening. At eight o’clock, every one had assem- 
bled in her apartments. Anna, in full dress, beautiful still, 
from former loveliness, and from all the resources which co- 
quetry can command at the hands of clever assistants, con- 
cealed, or rather pretended to conceal, from the crowd of 
young courtiers who surrounded her, and _ still admired her, 
the ravages, already visible, of the acute suffering to which she 
finally yielded a few years later. Madame, almost as great a 
coquette as Annaof Austria, and the queen, simple and nat- 
ural as usual, were seated beside her, each contending for her 
good graces. The ladies of honour, united in a body, in order 
to resist with greater effect, and consequently with more suc- 
cess, the witty and lively conversations which the young men 
held about them, were enabled like a battalion formed in 
square, to offer each other the means of attack and defence 
which were thus at their command. Montalais, versed in 
that species of warfare which consists of a skirmishing char- 
acter, protected the whole line by the sort of rolling fire which 
she directed against the enemy. Saint-Aignan, in utter des- 
pair at the rigour, which became insulting almost, from the 
very fact of her persisting in it, which Mdlle Tonnay-Char 
ente displayed, tried to turn his back upon her; but, over- 
come by the irresistible brilliancy of her large eyes, he, every 
moment, returned to consecrate his defeat by new submis- 
sions, to which Mdlle Tonnay-Charente did not fail to reply 
by fresh acts of impatience. Saint-Aignan did not know 
which way toturn. La Valliére had about her, not exactly a 
court, but sprinklings of courtiers. Saint-Aignan, hoping by 
this manceuvre to attract Athenais’s attention towards him, 
had approached the maid and saluted her with a respect 
which induced some to believe that he wished to balance Ath- 
enais by Louise. But these were persons who had never 
been witnesses of the scene during the shower, nor had heard 
it spoken of. But, as the majority was already informed too, 
on the matter, the acknowledged favour with which she was 
regarded, had attracted to her side some of the most astute, 
as well as the least sensible, members of the court. The for- 
mer, because they said with Montaigne, ‘‘What do I know ?” 
and the latter, who said with Rabelais, ‘‘May be,” The 
greatest number had followed in the wake of the latter, just 
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as in hunting five or six of the best hounds alone follow the 
scent of the animal hunted, whiist the remainder of the pack 
follow only the scent of the hounds. The two queens and 
Madame examined with particular attention the toilettes of 
their ladies and maids of honour; and they condescended to 
forget they were queens in recollecting that they were women. 
In other words, they pitilessly tore in pieces every one who 
wore a petticoat. The looks of both princesses simultaneous- 
ly fell upon La Valliére, who, as we have just said, was com- 
pletely surrounded at that moment. Madame knew not what 
pity was, and said to the queen-mother, as she turned towards 
her. ‘If fortune were just, she would favour our poor La 
Valliére,” 

‘That is not possible,”’ said the queen-mother, smiling. 

“Why not ?” 

‘There are only two hundred tickets, so that it was not 
possible co inscribe every one’s name on the list.” =~ 

‘(And hers is not there, then ?” 

SNe 

‘‘What a pity! she might have won them, and then sold 
them,” 

«Sold them!” exclaimed the queen. 

“‘Yes; it would have been a dowry for her, and she would 
not have been obliged to marry without her trousseau, as will 
probably be the case.” 

‘Really,’ answered the queen-mother, ‘‘poor little thing, 
has she no wardrobe then ? 

And she pronounced these words like a woman never to 
understand the inconveniences of a slenderly filled purse. 

“Stay, look at her. Heaven forgive me, if she is not wear- 
ing the very same petticoat chis evening that she had on this 
morning during the promenade, and which she managed to 
keep clean, thanks to the care the king took of her, in shelter- 
ing her from the rain.” 

At the very moment Madame utttered these words the king 
entered the room. The two queens would not perhaps have 
observed his arrival, so completely were they occupied by 
their ill-natured remarks, had not Madame noticed that, all at 
once La Valliére, who was standing up facing the gallery, ex- 
hibited confusion, and then said a few words to the courtiers 
who surrounder her, who immediately dispersed.” This move- 
ment induced Madame to look towards the door, and at that 
moment, the captain of the guards announced the king. 
At this moment La Valliére, who had hitherto kept her eyes 
fixed upon the gallery, suddenly cast them down. His 
majesty was dressed magnificently and in the most perfect 
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taste; he was conversing with his brother and the Duke de 
Roquelaue, Philip on his right and the Duke ontheleft. The king 
advanced, in the first place, towards the queens, to whom he 
bowed with an air full of graceful respect. He took his 
mother’s hand and kissed it, addressed a few compliments to 
Madame upon the beauty of her toilette, and then began to make 
the round ofthe assembly. La Valliére, was saluted in the same 
manner, as the others, but with neither more or less 
attention. His majesty then returned to his mother and his 
wife. When the courtiers noticed that the king had only 
addressed some ordinary remark to the. girl so particularly 
noticed in the morning, they immediately drew their own con- 
clusion to account for this coldness of manner, this conclu- 
sion being,that the sudden fancy had already disappeared. 
One thing, however, must be remarked, that close beside La 
Valliére, among the number of the courtiers, M. Fouquet was 
to be seen; and his respectfully attentive manner served to 
sustain the girl in the midst of the varied emotions which 
visibly agitated her. 

M. Fouquet was just on the point, moreover, of speaking in 
a more friendly manner with Mdlle. de la Valliére, when 
Colbert approached, and after having bowed to Fouquet with 
a formality which the rules of the most respectful politeness 
could require, he seemed to take up a post beside La Valliére, 
for the purpose of entering into conversation with her. 
Fouquet immediately quitted his place. These proceedings 
were eagerly Cevoured by the eyes of Montalais and Malicorne, 
who mutually exchanged their several observations on the 
subject. Guiche, standing within the embrasure of one of 
the windows, saw no one but Madame, Butas Madame, on 
her side, frequently glanced at La Valliére, Guiche’s eyes 
following Madame’s were from time to time cast upon the 
girl. La Valliére instinctively felt herself sinking beneath the 
weight of all the different Jooks, inspired, some by interest, 
others by envy. She had nothing to compensate her for her 
sufferings, not a kind word from her companions, nor a look 
of affection from the king. No one could possibly ex- 
press the misery the poor girl was suffering. 

The queen-mother next directed the small table to be 
brought forward, on which the lottery-tickets were placed, 
two hundred in number, and begged Madame de Motteville to 
read the list of the names. It was a matter of course that 
this list had been drawn out in strict accordance with the 
laws of etiquette; the king’s name was first on the list, next 
the queen-mother, then the queen, Monsieur, Madame, and 
so on, All hearts throbbed anxiously as the list was read 
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out; more than three hundred persons had been invited, and 

each of them was anxious to learn whether his or her name 

was likely to be found among the number of privileged names. . 
The king listened with as much attention as the others, and 

when the last name had been pronounced, he noticed that La 
Valligre had been omitted from the list. Everyone, of course, 

could remark this omission. The king flushed as if he had 

been much annoyed; but La Valliére, gentle and resigned, as 

usual, exhibited nothing of the sort. While the list was 

being read, the king had not taken his eyes off the girl, who 

seemed to expand, as it were, beneath the happy intluence 

she felt was shed around her, and who was delighted and too 

pure in spirit for any other thought than that of love to find 

an entrance either in her mind or her heart. Acknowledging 
this touching self denial by the fixedness of his attention, the 
king showed La Valliére how much he appreciated its deli- 
cacy. When the list was finished, the different faces of those 
who had been omitted or forgotten fully expressed their disap- 
pointment. Malicorne also was forgotten among the number 
of men; and the grimace he made plainly said to Montalais, 

who was also forgotten, ‘‘Cannot we contrive to arrange 
matters with fortune in such a manner that she shall not for- 
get us?’ to which a smile full of intelligence from Madlle. 

Aure, replied, ‘‘Certainly we can.” 

The tickets were distributed to each person according 
to the number held. The king received his first, next 
the queen-mother, then Philip, then the queen and 
Henrietta, andsoon. After this, Anna of Austria opened 
a small Spanish leather bag, containing two hundred numbers 
engraved upon small mother-of-pearl balls, and presented the 
open sack to the youngest of her maids of honour, for the 
purpose of taking one of the balls out of it. The eager ex- 
pectation, amidst these tediously slow preparations, was rather 
that of greed than curiosity. Saint-Aignan bent towards Mdlle. 
de Tonnay-Charente to whisper to her, ‘‘Since we have eacha 
number, let us unite our two chances. The bracelet shall be 
yours if I win, and if you are successful, deign to give me but 
one look of your beautiful eyes.” 

*‘No,” said Athenais, ‘if you win the bracelet, keep it; every 
one for himself.” 

“You are without any pity,” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘and I will 
punish you by a quatrain :— 

“Beautiful Iris, to my vows, 
A rebel would you be——”’ 


“Silence,” said Athenais, ‘‘you will prevent me hearing the 
winning number,” 
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‘‘Number one,” said the girl who had drawn the counter 
from the Spanish leather bag. 

“The king!” exclaimed the queen-mother, 

“‘The king has won!” repeated the queen, delightedly. 

“Oh! the king! your dream!” said Madame, joyously, in the 
ear of Anna of Austria. 

The king was the only one who did not exhibit any satisfac- 
tion. He merely thanked fortune for what she had done for 
him, by nodding to the girl chosen as her proxy. Then, re- 
ceiving from the hands of Anna of Austria, amid the greedy 
murmur of the whole assembly, the casket inclosing the brace- 
lets, he said, *‘Are these bracelets really beautiful?” 

‘‘Look at them,” said Anna of Austria, ‘‘and judge for your- 
self.” j 

The king looked at them, and said, ‘‘Yes, indeed, an admir- 
able medallion. What finish!” 

‘“‘What finish!’ repeated Madame. 

Queen Maria-Theresa easily saw, and that, too, at the very 
first glance, that the king would not offer the bracelets to her; 
but, as he did not seem either the least degree in the world 
disposed to offer them to Madame, she felt almost satisfied, or 
nearly so. The king sat down. The most intimate among 
the courtiers approached, one by one, for the purpose of ad- 
miring more closely the beautiful piece of workmanship, which 
soon, with the king’s permission, was handed about from per- 
sci to person. Immediately, every one, connoisseurs or not, 
uttered various exclamations of surprise, and overwhelmed the 
king with congratulations. There was, in fact, something for 
everybody to admire—the brilliants for some, and the cutting 
for others. The ladies present visibly displayed their impa- 
tience to see such a treasure monopolized by the gentlemen. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” said the king, whom nothing es- 
caped, ‘‘one would almost think that you wore bracelets as the 
Sabines used to do; hand them for a little while for the inspec- 
tion of the ladies, who seem to me to have,and with far greater 
right, some excuse for understanding such matters better than 

Oulm 
Pe These words appeared to Madame the commencement 

of a decision she expected. She gathered, besides, this 
happy belief from the glances of the queen-mother. The 
courtier who held them at the moment the king made this 
remark, amidst the general agitation, hastened to place the 
bracelets in the hands of the Queen, Maria Theresa, who, 
knowing too well, poor women, that they were not designed 
for her, hardly looked at them, and almost immediately 
passed them on to Madame. The latter, and—even more mi- 
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nutely than herself—Philip, gave the bracelets a long look of 
anxious and almost covetous desire. She then handed the 
jewels to those ladies who were near her, pronouncing this 
single word, but with an accent which was worth a long phrase, 
“‘Magnificent |” 

The ladies who had received the bracelets from Madame’s 
hands looked at them as long at they chose to examine them, 
and then made them circulate by passing them on towards the 
right. During this time the king was tranquilly convers- 
ing with Guiche and Fouquet, rather letting them talk and 
himself listening. Accustomed to the set form of ordinary 
phrases, his ear, like that of all men who exercise an incon- 
testable superiority over others, merely selected from the con- 
versation held in various directions, the indispensable phrase 
which requires reply. His attention, however, was now else- 
where, for it wandered as his eyes did. 

Mdlle de Tonnay-Charente was the last of the ladies inscribe 
for tickets; and as, if she had ranked according to her name 
upon the list, she only had Montalias and La Valliére after 
her. When the bracelets reached these two latter, no one 
appeared to take any further notice of them. The humble 
hands which for a moment touched these jewels, deprived them 
of all their importance—a circumstance which did not, how- 
ever, prevent Montalais from starting with joy, envy, and 
covetous desire, at the sight of the beantiful stones still more 
than at their magnificent workmanship. It is evident that if 
she were compelled to decide between the pecuniary value and 
the artistic beauty, Montalais would unhesitatingly have pre- 
ferred diamonds to cameos, and her disinclination, therefore, 
to pass them to her companion, La Valli¢re, was very great. 
Louise fixed a look almost of indifference upon the jewels. 

‘“‘Oh, how rich, how magnificant these bracelets are!’ ex- 
claimed Montalais; ‘‘and yet you do not go into ecstacies 
about them, Louise. You are no true woman, I am sure.” 

“Yes, Lam indeed,” replied the girl, with an accent of the 
most charming melancholy; ‘‘but why desire that which can- 
not be yours!” 

The king, his head bent forward, listened to what the girl 
was saying. Hardly had the vibration of her voice reached 
his ear than he rose radiant with delight, and passing across 
the whole assembly, from the place where he stood, to La 
Valliére, ‘‘You are mistaken, mademoiselle,” he said; “you 
are a woman and every woman has a right to wear jewels.”’ 

“Oh, sire!” said La Villigre ‘‘your majesty will not abso- 
lutely believe my modesty?” 


‘I believe you possess every virtue, mademoiselle; frankness 
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as well as évery other; I entreat you, therefore, to say frankly 
what you think of these bracelets?” 

‘‘That they aye beautiful, sire, and cannot be offered to any 
other than a queen.” _ , 

_“T am delighted that such is your opinion, mademoiselle; 
the bracelets are yours, and the king begs your acceptance of 
them.” 

And as, with a movement almost resembling terror, La Val- 
liére eagerly held out the casket to the king, the king gently 
pushed back her trembling hand. A silence or astonishment, 
more profound than that of death, reigned in the assembly. 
And yet, from the side where the queens were, no one Had 
heard what he had said, nor understood what he had done. A 
charitable friend, however took upon herself to spread the 
news; it was Tonnay-Charente, to whom Madame had made 
a sign to approach. 

‘‘Good heavens!” exclaimed the maid, ‘‘how happy that La 
Valliére is! the king has just given her the bracelets.” 

Madame bit her lips to such a degree that the blood ap- 
peared upon the surface ofthe skin. The young queen looked 
first at La Valliére and then at Madame, and began to laugh. 
Anna of Austria rested her chin upon her beautiful white 
hand, and remained for a long time absorbed by a suspicion 
which disturbed her mind, and by a terrible pang which stung 
her heart. De Guiche observing Madame turn pale, and 
guessing the cause of her change of colour, abruptly quitted 
the assembly and disappeared. Malicorne was then able to 
approach Montalais very quietly, and under cover of the gen- 
eral din of conversation, said to her: 

‘‘Aure, you have our fortune and our future close beside 

ou. 

y “Yes,” was the reply, as she tenderly embraced La Valliere, 
whom, inwardly, she was tempted to strangle. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
BY MALAGA! 


“TURING the cont.nuance of the long and violent debates 
between the opposite ambitions of the court and those 

of the heart, one of our characters, the least deserving of neg- 
lect, perhaps, was, however, very much neglected, forgotten, 
and exceedingly unhappy. In fact, D’Artagnan—for we must 
call him by his name, to remind our readers of his existence— 
had absolutely nothing whatever to do, amidst this brilliant, 
light-hearted world of fashion. After having followed the 
king during two whole days at Fontainebleau, and having 
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critically observed all the pastoral fancies and heroi-comic 
transformations of his sovereign, the musketeer felt that he 
needed something more than this to satisfy the cravings of 
his existance. At every moment assailed by people asking 
him, ‘‘How do you think this costume suits me, M. d’Artag- 
nan?” he would reply tothem in quiet, sarcastic tones, ‘‘Why, 
I think you are quite as well dressed as the best-dressed mon- 
key to be found in the fair.” It-was just such a compliment 
as D’Artagnan would choose to pay, where he did not feel 
disposed to pay any other; and, whether agreeable or not, the 
inquirer was obliged to be satisfied with it. Whenever any 
one would ask him, ‘‘How do you intend to dress yourself this 
evening?” he replied, ‘‘I shall undress myself,” at which all 
the ladies laughed. But after a couple of days passed in this 
manner, the musketeer, perceiving that nothing serious was 
likely to arise which would concern him, and that the king 
had completely, or, at least, appeared to have completely, 
forgotten Paris, Saint-Mandé, and Belle-Isle; that M. Col- 
bert’s mind was occupied with illuminations and fire-works; 
that for the next month, at least, the ladies had plenty of glan- 
ces to bestow, and also to receive in exchange—D’Artagnan 
asked the king for a leave of absence for a matter of private 
business. At the moment D’Artagnan made his request, his 
majesty was on the point of going to bed, quite exhausted 
from dancing, 

‘‘You wish to leave me M. d’Artagnan?” inquired the king, 
with an air of astonishment; for Louis XIV. could never 
understand that any one, who had the distinguished honour 
of being near him, could wish to leave him. 

‘Sire,’ said D’Artagnan‘ ‘‘I leave you simply because I am 
not of the slighest service to you in anything. Ah! if I could 
only hold the balancing-pole while you were dancing, it would 
be a very different affair.” 

‘‘But my dear M. d’Artagnan,” said the king, gravely, 
“‘people dance without a balancing-pole.”’ 

‘‘Ah! indeed,” said the musketeer, continuing his impercep- 
tible irony, ‘‘I had no idea at all of that.”’ 

‘‘You have not seen me dance, then?” inquired the king. 

‘Yes, but I thought that you would go on from one feat to 
another, and end onthe tight rope. I was mistaken—a great- 
er reason, therefore, that I should leave for a time, Sire, I 
repeat, you have no present occasion for my services; besides, 

_if your majesty should have any need of me, you would know 
where to find me,” 

‘Very well,” said the king; and he granted him his leave of 
absence 
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We shall not look for D’Artagnan, therefore, at Fontaine- 
bleau, for this would be quite useless; but, with the permission 
of our readers, we shall follow him to the Rue des Lombards, 
where he was located at the ‘‘Golden Pestle,” in the house of 
our old friend Planchet, It was about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the weather was exceedingly warm; there was 
only one window open, and that one belonging to aroom on 
the basement. A perfume of spices, mingled with another 
less exotic, but more penetrating, namely, that which arose 
from the street, ascended to salute the nostrils of the muske- 
teer. Reclining upon an immense straight-backed chair, with 
his legs not stretched out, but simply placed upon a stool, he 
formed an angle of the most obtuse form that could possibly 
be seen. Both his arms were crossed over his head, his head 
reclining upon his left shoulder, like Alexander the Great's. 
His eyes, usually so quick and intelligent, were now halt closed, 
and seemed fastened, as it were, upon a small patch of blue 
sky, visible behind the opening of the chimneys; there was 
just enough blue, and no more, to put a piece into one of the 
sacks of lentiles, or haricots, which formed the principal fur- 
niture of the store. hus extended at his ease, and sheltered 
in his place of observation behind the window, D’Artagnan 
seemed as if he had ceased to be a soldier, or an officer belong- 
ing tu the palace, but was, on the contrary, a quite, easy- 
going Citizen in a state of starvation between his dinner and 
supper, or between his supper and his bed; one of those 
strong, ossified brains, which have no more room for a single 
idea, so fiercely does animal matter keep watch at the doors 
of intelligence, narrowly inspecting the contraband trade which 
might result from the introduction into the brain of a symptom 
of thought. We have already said night was closing in, the 
shops were being lighted, while the windows of the upper apart- 
ments were being closed, and the irregular steps of a patrol 
of soldiers forming the night-watch could be heard in the dis- 
tance. D’Artagnan continued, however, to think of nothing, 
and to look at nothing, except the blue corner of the sky. A 
few paces from him, completely in the shade, lying on his 
stomach, upon a sack of corn, was Planchet, with both his 
arms under his chin, and his eyes fixed on D’Artagnan, who 
was either thinking, dreaming, or sleeping, with his eyes open. 
Planchet had been watching him for a tolerably long time, 
and, by way ofinterruption, he began by exclaiming, ‘‘Ahem!” 
But D’Artaghan did not stir. Planchet then saw that it was 
‘necessary to have recourse to a more effectual means still. 
After a prolonged reflection on the subject, the most ingen- 
ious means which suggested itself to him under present 
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circumstances was to let himself roll off the sack on 
to the floor, murmuring at the same time, against 
himself the word, ‘‘idiot.” But, notwithstanding the noise 
produced by the fall, D’Artagnan, who had in the course of 
his existence heard many other noises, did not appear to pay 
the least attention to the present one. Besides, an enormous 
cart, laden with stones, absorbed, in the rumble of its wheels, 
the crash of Planchet’s fall. And yet Planchet fancied that, 
in token of tacit approval, he saw him imperceptibly smile at 
the word ‘‘idiot.”” This emboldened him to say, *‘Are you 
asleep, M. d’Artagnan?” 

‘‘No, Planchet, Iam not even asleep,” replied the musketeer. 

“JT am in despair,” said Planchet, ‘‘to hear such a word as 
even.” 

“Tell me why you are distressed, Planchet,’’ said D’Az- 
tagnan. . 

‘If you say that you are not even asleep, it is as much as to 
say that you have not even the consolation of being able to 
sleep, or, better still, it is precisely the same as telling me that 
you are getting bored to death.”’ 

-‘Except to-day and the day before yesterday.” 

«‘Pooh!” 

“M. d’Artagnan, it is a week since you returned here from 
Fontainebleau; in other words, you have no longer your orders 
to issue, or your men to review and manceuver. You need the 
rumpus of guns, drums, and all that din and confusion; I. who 
have myself carried a musket can easily believe that.” 

‘‘Planchet,” replied D’Artagnan, ‘‘I assure you I am not 
bored the least in the world.” 

‘In that case, what are you doing, lying there as if you 
were dead?” 

‘‘My dear Planchet, there was once upon atime, at the 
siége of Rochelle, when I was there, and you, when we both 
were there, a great Arab, celebrated for the manner in which 
he aimed culverins. He wasasmart fellow, although very singular 
with regard to his complexion, which was the same colour as 
your olives. Well, this Arab, whenever he had done eating 
or working, used to sit down to rest himself, as I am resting 
now, and smoked a sort of magical leaves. in a large amber- 
mouthed tube; and if any officer, happening to pass, re- 
proached him for being always asleep, he used quietly to 
reply: ‘Better to sit than to stand, to lie than to sit, to be 
dead than to lie." He was avery melancholy Arab, and I re- 
member him perfectly well, from his colour and his style of 
conversation. He used to cut off the heads of the Protestants 
with extreme satisfaction. 
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‘Precisely ; and then used to embalm them, when they were 
worth the trouble.” 

‘Yes; and when he was engaged in his embalming occcupa- 
tions, with his herbs and other plants about him, he looked 
like a basket-maker making baskets.” 

“You are quite right, Planchet: he did so.” 

“Oh, I can rememher things very well at times!” 

‘I have no doubt of it: but what do you think of his mode 
or reasoning?’ 

‘I think it very good in one sense, but very stupid in 
another.” ’ 

‘,Well, mousieur, in point of fact, then, ‘better to 
sit than to stand,’ is plain enough, especially when one 
may be fatigued under certain circumstances; and Plan- 
chet smiled in a roguish way. ‘‘As for ‘better to lie 
than to sit,’ let that pass; but as for the last proposition, 
that it is ‘better to be dead than to lie,’ it is, in my opinion, 
very absurd, my own undoubted preference being for my bed; 
and if you are not of my-opinion, it is simply, as I have already 
had the honour of telling you, because you are boring your- 
self to death.” 

‘‘Planchet, I am like the poet la Fontaine’s hare—I am 
thinking.” 

“You're thinking, you say?” said Planchet, uneasily. 

“Yes; your house is dull enough to drive people to think. 
You will admit that, | hope.” 

“And yet, monsieur, you have a lovk-out upon the 
street.” 

“Yes; and wonderfully interesting that is, of course.” 

“But it is no less true, monsieur, that, if you were living at 
the back of the house, you would bore yourself—I mean, you 
would think—more than ever.” 

“‘Upon my word, Planchet, I hardly know that,” 

“Still,’’ said the grocer, ‘‘if your reflections were at all like 
those which led you to restore King. Charles IJ.;” and 
Planchet finished by a little laugh not without its meaning. 

‘-Ah, Planchet, my friend,” returned D’Artagnan, ‘‘you are 
getting ambitious.” 

‘Is there no other king to be restored M. d’Artagnan,—no 
other Monk to be put into a box?” 

‘“‘No, my dear Planchet; all the kings are seated on their 
various thrones—less comfortably so, perhaps, than I am upon 
this chair; but, at all events, there they are.” AndD’Artagn- 
an sighed very deeply. 

“Captain d’Artagnan,”’ said Planchet, ‘‘you are making me 
very uneasy.” 
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“You're very good, Planchet.” 

«[ begin to suspect something.” 

«What is it?” 

«“M, d’Artagnan, you are getting thin.” 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, striking his chest, which sounded 
like an empty cuirass; ‘‘it is impossible, Planchet.”’ 

_ «Ah! said Planchet, slighlty overcome, ‘‘if you were to get 
thin in my house, I should do something rash.” 

‘(What would you do? Tell me.” 

“J should look out for the man who was the cause of all 
your anxieties.” 

“Ah! according toeyour account, I am anxious now.” 

“Yes, you are anxions, and you are getting thin, visibly get- 
ting thin. By Malaga! if you go on getting thin in this way, I will 
take my sword in my hand, and go straight to M. d’Herblay, 
and have it out with him.” . 

“What!” said M. d’Artagnan, starting in his chair—‘‘what’s 
that you say? And what has M. d’Herblay’s name to do with 
your groceries?” 

“Just as you please. Get angry if you like, or call me 
names, if you prefer it; but the deuce is in it—I know what I 
know.” 

D’Artagnan had, during this second outburst of Planchet, so 
placed himself as not to lose a single look of his face— that 
is, he sat with both his hands resting on both his knees,and his 
head stretched out towards the grocer. ‘‘Come, explain your 
self,” he said, ‘‘and tell me how you could possibly utter such a 
blasphemy. M. d’Herblay, your old master, my friend, an 
ecclesiastic, a musketeer turned bishop—do you mean to say 
you would raise your sword against him, Planchet?” 

“T could raise my sword against my own father, when I see 
you in such a state as you are now,” 

““M. d’Herblay, a nobleman!” 

‘It’s all the same to me whether he is a nobleman or not. 
He gives you the blue devils, that is all I know. And the 
blue devils make people get thin. Malaga! I have no notion 
of M. d’Artagnan leaving my house thinner than he entered 
tee 

‘‘How does he give me the blue devils? Come, explain, ex- 
plain.” 

‘You have had the night-mare during the last three nights; 
you called out, several times, ‘Aramis, sly Aramis!” 

‘‘Ah! I said that, did 1?” murmured D’Artagnan, uneasily, 

“Yes, those very words, upon my honour, : 

‘‘Well, what else? You know the saying, Planchet, ‘dreams 
go by contraries.’” 
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‘“‘Not so; for, every time during the last three days when 
you went out, you have not once failed to ask me, on your re- 
turn, ‘Have you seen M. d’Herblay?” or else, ‘Have you re- 
ceived any letters for me from M. d’Herblay?’”’ 

‘Well, it is very natural I should take an interest in my 
dear friend,” said D’Artagnan. 

, ‘Of course; but not to such an extent as to get thin over 
ite 7 

‘‘Planchet, I'll get fatter; I give you my word of honour I 
will.” 

“Very well, monsieur, I accept it; for I-know that when you 
give your word of honour, it is sacred.” 

“‘T will not dream of Aramis any longer; and I will never 
ask you, again, ifthere are any letters from M. d’Herblay; 
but on condition that you explain one thing to me.” 

“Tell me what it is, monsieur.”’ 

“‘I am a great observer; and just now, you made useofa 
very singular oath, which is unsual for you.” 

“You mean Malaga! I suppose?” 

«‘Precisely.”’ : 

“It is the oath I have used ever since I have been a gro- 
ce 

“Very proper, too; it is the name ofa grape or raisin, I be- 
lieve?” 

“It is my most ferocious oath; when I have once said Ma- 
laga! I am a man no longer.” 

«Still, I never knew you to use that oath before.” 

“Very likely not, monsieur. I had a present made me of 
it,” said Planchet; and as he pronounced these words, he 
winked his eye with a cunning expression, which thoroughly 
awakened attention. 

“Come, come, M. Planchet.”’ 

“Why, Iam not like you, monsieur,” said Planchet. ‘I 
don’t pass my life in thinking.” 

«You are wrong, then.” 

‘‘T mean, in boring myself to death. We have but a very 
short time to live—why not make the best of it?” 

“You are an Epicurean philosopher, I begin to think, Plan- 
chet..” 

‘Why not? My hand is still as steady as ever; I can write, 
and can weigh out my sugar and spices; my foot is firm; I can 
dance and walk about; my stomach has its teeth still, for I eat 
and digest well; my heart is not quite hardened,” said the gro- 
cer, rubbing his hands? 

D’Artagnan crossed one leg over the other, and said 
“Planchet, my friend, I am astounded by suprise; for you are 
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revealing yourself to me under a perfectly new light.”’ 

Planchet, flattered in the highest degree by this remark, 
continued to rub his hands very hard together. ‘‘Ah, ah!” 
he said ‘‘because I happen to be only stupid, you think me, 
perhaps, a positive idiot.” 

“Very good, Planchet; very well reasoned.” 

“Follow my idea, monsieur, if you please. I said to 
myself,” continued Planchet, ‘‘that, without pleasure, there is 
no happiness on this earth.” 

‘Quite true, what you say, Planchet,’’ interrupted 
D’Artagnan. 

“At allevents, if we cannot ottain pleasure—for pleasure 
is not so common athing after all—let us, at least, get con- 
solation of some kind or other.” 

‘Tell me how you console yourself.” ; 

‘-] put on a buckler for the purpose of confronting tedium. 
I place my time at the back of patience; and on the very eve 
of feeling I am going to get bored, I amuse myself.” 

‘And you don’t find any difficulty in that !”’ 

“None.” 

“‘And you found it out quite by yourself ?”’ 

“Quite so.” 

“It is miraculous, your philosophy is not to be matched in 
the whole world.” : 

“You think so ?—follow my example then.”’ 

“It is a very tempting one. I could not wish for better; 
but all minds are not of thesame stamp; and it might possi- 
bly happen that if 1 were required to amuse myself in the man- 
ner you do, I should bore myself horribly.” 

“Bah ! at least try it first.” 

*‘Well, tell me what you do.” 

‘‘Have you observed that I leave home occasionally ?” 

oy iCSoms : 

‘In any particular way ?” 

“Periodically.” 

‘‘That’s the very thing. You have noticed it then ?” 

‘‘My dear Planchet, you must understand that when people 
see each other every day, and one of the two absents him- 
self, the other misses him. Do not you feel the want of 
my society when I amin the country?” 

‘‘Prodigiously ; that is to say, I feel like a body without a 
soul,” 

“That being understood, then, let us go on,” 

‘‘What are the periods when I absent myself?” 

“On the fifteenth and thirtieth of every month.’ 

‘‘And I remain away ?” 
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‘Sometimes two, sometimes three, and sometimes four 
days at a time.” 

‘‘Have you ever given it a thought, what I have been ab- 
sent for!” 

“To look after your debts, I suppose,” 

‘‘And when I returned, how did you think I looked, as far 
as my face was concerned ?” 

“-Exceedingly satisfied...” 

“You admit, you say that I always look very satisfied. And 
what have you attributed my satisfaction to?” 

‘‘That your business is going on very well; that your pur- 
chases of rice, prunes, raw sugar, dried apples and pears, and 
molasses, were advantageous. You were always very pictur- 
esque ir your notions and ideas, Planchet; and I was not in 
the slightest degree surprised to find you had selected the gro- 
cery as an occupation, which is of all trades the most varied, 
and the very pleasantest, as far as character is concerned, in- 
asmuch as one handles so many natural and savory produc- 
tions.” 

“Perfectly true, monsieur; but you are very greatly mis- 
taken in thinking that I leave here every fortnight to collect 
my money, or to make purchases. Oh, oh! how could you 
possibly have thought such a thing? Ho, ho, ho!” And 
Planchet began to laugh in such a manner that inspired D’Ar- 
tagnan with very serious misgivings as to his sanity. 

“I confess,’’ said the musketeer, ‘‘that I do not precisely 
catch your meaning.’ 

“It must be true. since you say it; but pray, be assured that 
in no way lessens my opinion of you.” 

‘‘Ah! that is very fortunate.” 

‘“‘No; you are aman of genius; and whenever the question 
happens to be of war, tactics, surprises, or good honest blows 
to be dealt, why, kings are all pigmies, compared to you, 
But for the consolation of the mind, the proper care of the 
body, the agreeable things of life, if one may say so—ah! 
monsieur, don’t talk to me about men of genius; they are 
nothing short of their own executioners.” 

“Good,” said D’Artagnan, fidgety with curiosity, ‘‘upon’/ my 
word you interest me in the highest degree.” 

‘You feel already less bored than you did just now, do you 
not?” 

‘‘I was not bored; yet since you Have been talking to me I 
feel more amused.” 

“Very good, then; that is not a bad beginning. I will cure 
you, rely upon that.” 

‘There is nothing I should like better,” 
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“Very well. Have you any horses here?” 

“Yes; ten, twenty, thirty.” 

“‘Oh, there is no occasion for so many as that; two will be 
quite sufficient.” 

“They are quite at your disposal, Planchet.” 

“Very good; then I shall carry you off with me, to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

«‘Ah, you are asking me too much.” 

“You will admit, however, that it is important I should 
know where I am going.”’ 

“Do you like the country?” 

“Only moderately, Planchet.”’ 

‘-In that case, you like the town better?” 

«‘That is as it may be.” 

“Very well; 1am going to take you to a place half town 
and half country, where | am sure you will amuse yourself.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Yes; and more wonderful still, to a place from which you * 
have just returned, for the purpose only, it would seem, of 
getting bored here.” 

‘It is to Fontainebleau you are going, then?” 

‘Exactly; to Fontainebleau.”’ 

‘And, in heaven’s name, what are you going to do at 
Fontainebleau?” Planchet answered D’Artagnan by a wink 
full of sly humour. 

‘You have some property there, you rascal” 

“Oh, a very paltry affair; a little bit of a house—nothing 
more,” 

“‘T understand you.” 

“But it is tolerable enough, after all.” 

“T am going to Planchet’s country seat!’ exclaimed 
D’Artagnan. 

“Whenever you like.” 

“Did we not fix to-morrow ?” 

‘‘Let us say to-morrow, if you like; and then, besides, to- 

morrow is the 14th, that is to say, the day before the one when 
' Iam afraid of getting bored; so we will look upon it as an un- 
derstood thing. 

“Agreed, by all means.” 

‘You will lend me one of your horses >?” 

TAMING) XE I IMERRS 

‘No; I prefer the gentlest of all; I never was a very good 
rider, as you know, and in my grocery business I have got 
more awkward than ever; besides - 

‘Besides what ?” 
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‘‘Why,” added Planchet, ‘‘I do not wish to fatigue myself.” 

‘“‘Why so ?” D’Artagnan ventured to ask. 

‘‘Because I should lose half the pleasure I expect to en- 
joy,” replied Planchet. And thereupon he rose from his sack 
of corn, stretching himself, and making all his knuckles crack, 
one after the other, with a sort of melody on the bones. 

‘‘Planchet, Planchet,” exclaimed D’Artagnan, ‘“‘I do de- 
clare that there is no sybarite upon the whole face of the globe 
who can for a moment be compared to you. Oh, Planchet, 
it is very clear that we have never yet eaten a ton of salt 
together.” 

‘‘Why so, monsieur ?” : 

‘“‘Because, even I can scarcely say I know you,’ said 
D’Artagnan, ‘‘and because, in point of fact, I return to the 
opinion which, fora moment, I had formed of you on that 
day at Boulogne, when you strangled, or did so as nearly as 
_ possible, Wardes’ valet, Lubin; in plain language, Planchet, 
you are a man of great resources.” 

Planchet began to laugh with a self-conceit; bade the 
musketeer good night, and went downstairs to his back 
parlor which he used asa bedroom. D’Artaguan resumed his 
original position-upon his chair, and his brow, which had 
been unruffled for a moment, became more pensive than ever. 
He had already forgotten the whims and dreams of Planchet. 
“Yes,” said he, taking up again the thread of his thoughts, 
which had been broken by the agreeable conversation in which 
we have just permitted our readers to participate, ‘‘Yes, yes, 
those three points include everything: First, to ascertain what 
Baisemeaux wanted with Aramis; secondly, to learn why 
Aramis does not let me hear from him; and thirdly to ascer- 
tain where Porthos is. The whole mystery lies in these three 
points. Since, therefore,’ continued D’Artagnan, ‘‘our friends 
tell us nothing, we must have recourse to our own poor in- 
telligence. I must do what I can, by the Death, or rather 
Malaga, as Planchet would say.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
= A LETTER FROM M. DE BAISEMEAUX. 


[YARTAGNAN, faithful to his plan, went the very next 

morning to pay a visit to Baisemeaux. It was the clean- 
ing up day at the Bastille; the cannons were furbished up, the 
staircases scraped and cleaned; and the jailors seemed to be 
carefully engaged in polishing even the keys. As for the sol- 
diers belonging to the garrison, they were walking about in the 
different courtyards, under the pretence that they were clean 
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enough. Governor Baisemeaux, received D’Artagnan with 
more than ordinary politeness, but he behaved towards him 
with so marked a reserve of manner, that all tact and clever- 
ness could not get a syllable out of him. The more he kept 
himself within bounds, the more D’Artagnan’s suspicion in- 
creased. The latter even fancied he remarked that the gov- 
ernor was acting under the influence of recent advice. Baise- 
meaux had not been at the Palais-Royal with D’Artagnan the 
same cold and impenetrable man which the latter now found in 
the Bastille. When D’Artagnan wished to make him talk 
about the urgent money matters which had brought Baise- 
meaux in search of D’Artagnan, and had rendered him com- 
municative, notwithstanding what had passed on that evening, 

Baisemeaux pretended that he had some orders to give in the 
prison, and left D’Artagnan so long alone, waiting for him, 

that our musketeer, feeling sure that he should not get an- 
other syllable out of him, left the Bastille without waiting un- 
til Baisemeaux returned from his inspection. But D'Artagnan’s. 
suspicions were aroused, and when once that was the case, he 
could not sleep or remain quiet fora moment. He was among 
men what the cat is among quadrupeds, the emblem of rest- 
lessness and impatience, at the same moment. A restless cat 
no more remains in the same place than a silk thread wafted 

idly to and fro with every breath. A cat on the watch is as 
motionless as death stationed at its place of observation, and 
neither hunger nor thirst can possibly draw it away from its 
meditation. D’Artagnan, who was burning with impatience, 

suddenly threw aside the feeling, like a cloak too heavy on his 
shoulders, and said to himself that what they were concealing 
from him, was the very thing it was important he should know 
and, consequently he reasoned that Baisemeaux would not 
fail to put Aramis on his guard, if Aramis had given him any par- 
ticular counsels, which was, in fact, the very thing that did 
happen. 

Baisemeaux, had hardly had time to return from the donjon, 
than d’Artagnan placed himself in ambuscade close to the Rue 
du Petit-Muse, so as to see every one who might leave the 
gates of the Bastille. After he had spent an hour on the look- 
out from the Golden Portcullis, under the pent-house of which 
he could keep himself a little in the shade, D’Artagnan ob- 
served a soldier leave the Bastille. This was, indeed, the 
surest indication he could possibly have wished for as every 
jailer or warder has fixed hours, for leaving the Bastille, since 
all are alike prohibited from having either wives or lodgings 
in the castle, and can accordingly leave without exciting any 
curiosity; but a soldier once in barracks is kept there fo 
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four-and-twenty hours when on duty,—and no one knew this 
better than d’Artagnan. The soldier in question, therefore 
was not likely to leave in his regimentals, except on an express 
and urgent order. The soldier, we were saying, left the Bas- 
tille at a slow and lounging pace, like a happy mortal, in fact, 
who, instead of keeping sentry before a wearisome guard house, 
or upon a bastion no less weairsome, has the good luck togeta 
little liberty in addition toa walk,—the two pleasures being 
reckoned as part of his time and duty. He bent his steps to- 
wards the suburb Saint-Antoine, snuffing the fresh air and 
the warmth of the sun, and looking atall the pretty faces he 
passed. D’Artagnan followed him ata distance: he had not 
yet arranged his idea as to what was to be done. ‘‘I must, 
first of all,” he thought, ‘‘see the fellow’s face. A man seen, 
is aman understood.” D’Artagnan increased his pace, and, 
which was not very difficult, by-the-bye, soon got in advance 
of the soldier. Not only did he observe that his face showed a 
tolerable amount of intelligence and resolution, but he noticed 
also that his nose was a little red. ‘‘The knave has a weak- 
ness for brandy, I see,” said D’Artagnan to himself. At the 
same moment that he remarked his red nose, he saw a white 
paper in his belt. 

“Good, he has a letter,” added D’Artagnan. The only dif- 
ficulty was to get hold of the letter. But a soldier would, of 
course, be too delighted at having been selected by Baise- 
meaux for a special messenger, and would not be likely to sell 
his message. As D’Artagnan was biting his nails, the soldier 
continued to advance more and more into the suburb Saint- 
Antoine. ‘‘He is certainly going to Saint-Mandé,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and I shall not be able to learn what the letter con- 
tains.’”” It was enough to drive him mad. ‘If I were in uni- 
form,” said D’Artagnan to himself, ‘‘I would have this fellow 
seized and his letters with him. I could easily get assistance 
at the very first guard-house; but the devil take me if I men- 
tion my name in any affair of this kind. If I were to treat him 
to something to drink, his suspicions would be roused; and, 
besides, he would make me drunk. Death! my wits seem to 
have left me,’’ said D’Artagnan; ‘‘it is all over with me. Yet, 
supposing I were to attack this poor devil, make him draw 
his sword, and kill him for the sake of his letter. No harm 
in that, if it were a question of a letter from a queen toa 
nobleman, or a letter from a cardinal to a queen; but what 
miserable wrangles are those of Messieurs Aramis and Fouquet 
with M. Colbert. A man’s life for that! No, no, indeed; 
not even ten crowns.” As he philosophised in this manner, 
gnawing, first his nails, and then his moustaches, he perceiv 
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eda group of archers and a commissary of police engaged in 
forcibly carrying a man of very gentlemanly exterior, who was 
struggling with all his might against them, The archers had 
torn his clothes, and were dragging him roughly away. He 
begged they would lead him along moré respectfully, assert- 
“ing that he was a gentlemen and a soldier. And observing 
our soldier walking in the street, he called out, ‘‘Help, com- 
rade.” 

The soldier walked on with the same step towards the man 
who had called out to him, followed by the crowd. An idea 
suddenly occurred to D’Artagnan; it was his first one, and we 
shall find it was not a bad one either. During the time the 
gentleman was relating to the solidier that he had just been 
seized in a house as a thief, when the truth was he was only 
there as a lover; and while the soldier was pitying him, and 
offering him consolation and advice with that gravity which 
a French soldier has always ready whenever his vanity or his 
esprit de corps is concerned, D’ Artagnan glided behind the soldier 
hemmed in by the crowd, and rapidly twitched the paper out 
of his belt. As at this moment the gentlemen with the torn 
clothes was pulling about the soldier to show how the police 
had pulled him about, D’Artagnan effected his capture of the 
letter without the slightest inconvenience. He stationed him- 
self about ten paces distant, behind the pillar of an adjoining 
house, and read on the address, ‘‘To M. du Vallon, at M. 
Fouquet’s, Saint-Mande.”’ 

“Good!” he said, and then he unsealed without tearing the 
letter and drew out the paper, which was folded twice, from 
the inside, and contained only these words :— 

“(DEAR M. DU VALLON—Will you be good enough to tell 
M. d’Herblay that Ze has been to the Bastille, making in- 
quiries. Your devoted DE BAISEMEAUX.” 

“Very good! all right!” exclaimed D’Artagnan; ‘it is clear 
enough now. Porthos is engaged in it.” Being now satisfied 
of what he wished to know ‘‘S’death!” thought the musketeer, 
“what is to be done with that poor devil of a soldier? That 
hot-headed, but cunning fellow, De Baisemeaux, will make 
him pay dearly for my trick,—if he returns without the letter, 
what will they do to him? Besides, I don’t want the letter; 
when the egg has been sucked, what is the good of the shell?” 
D Artagnan perceived that the commissary and the archers had 
succeeded in convincing the soldier, and went on their way 
with the prisoner, the latter being still surrounded by the 
crowd, and continuing his complaints. D’Artagnan advanc- 
ed into the very middle of the crowd, let the letter fall, with- 
out any one having observed him, and then retreated rapidly, 
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The soldier resumed his route towards Saint-Mandé, his mind 
occupied with the gallant who had implored his protection. 
Suddenly he thought of his letter,and, looking at his belt, saw 
that it was no longer there. D’Artagnan derived no little 
satisfaction from his sudden terrified cry. The poor soldier in 
the greatest anguish of mind looked round him on every side, 
and at last, about twenty paces behind him, he perceived 
the blessed envelope, He pounced on it like a falcon on its 
prey. The envelope was certainly a little dusty, and rather 
crumpled, but at all events the letter itself was fcund again. 
D’Artagnan observed that the broken seal attracted the 
soldier’s attention a good deal, but he finished apparently by 
consoling himself, and returned the letter to his belt. ‘Go. 
on,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘Ihave plenty of time before me, so 
you may precede me. It appears that Aramis is not at Paris, 
since Baisemeaux writes to Porthos, Dear Porthos, how de- 
lighted I shall be to see him again, and to have some conver- 
sation with him!” said the Gascon. And, regulatingthis pace 
according to the soldier’s he promised himself to arrivea 
quarter of an hour after him at M. Fouquet’s. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE READER WILL BE DELIGHTED TO FIND THAT PORTHOS HAS 
NOT LOST STRENGTH. 


[TL ABIAGNAN had, according to his usual style, calcula- 

ted that every hour is sixty minutes, and every minute 
worth sixty seconds. Thanks to this perfectly exact calcula- 
tion of minutes and seconds, he reached the Superintendent’s 
door at the very moment the soldier was leaving it with his 
beltempty. D’Artagnan presented himself at the door, which 
a porter with a profusely embroidered livery held half-opened 
forhim. D’Artagnan wouldvery much have liked to enter 
without giving his name, but this was impossible, and 
so he gave it. Notwithstanding this concession, which 
ought to have removed every difficulty in the way, at least 
D’Artagnan thought so, the porter hesitated ; however, at the 
second repetition of the title, captain of the king’s guards, the 
man, without quite leaving the passage clear for him, ceased 
to bar it completely, D’Artagnan understood that orders of 
the most positive character had been given. He decided, 
therefore, to tell a falsehood,—a circumstance, moreover, 
which did not seriously affect his peace of mind, when he saw 
that, beyond the falsehood, the safety of the state itself, or 
even purely and simply his own individual personal interest, 
might be at stake. He moreover added to the declarations 
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which he had already made, that the soldier sent to M. du 
Vallon was his own messenger, and that the only object that 
letter had in view was to announce his intended arrival. 
From that moment, no one opposed D’Artagnan’s entrance 
any further, end he entered accordingly. A valet w.shed to 
accompany him, but he answered that it was useless to take 
the trouble on his account, inasmuch as he knew perfectly 
well where M. du Vallon was. There was nothing, of course, 
to say to a man so thoroughly and completely informed on all 
points, and D’Artagnan was permitted therefore to do as he 
liked. The terraces, the magnificent apartments, the gar- 
dens, were all reviewed and narrowly inspected by the mus- 
keteer. He walked for a quarter of an hour in this more than 
royal residence, which included as many wonders as articles of 
furniture,and as many servants as there were columns and doors. 

“Decidedly,” he said to himself, ‘‘this mansion has no 
other limits than the limits of the earth. Is it probable Por- 
thos has taken it into his head to go back to Pierrefonds with- 
out even leaving M. Fouquet’s house?” He finally reached a 
remote part inclosed by a stone wall, which was covered with 
a profusion of thick plants, luxuriant in blossoms as large and as 
solid as fruit. At equal distances on the top of this wall were 
placed various statues in timid and mysterious attitudes. All 
these statues threw in white relief their profiles upon the dark 
ground of the tall cypresses, which darted their black sum- 
mits toward the sky, Around the cypresses were entwined 
climbing roses, whose flowering wings were fastened to every 
fork and every branch, and spread over the lower branches 
and upon the various statues showers of flowers of the richest 
fragrance. These enchantments seemed to the musketeer the 
result of the greatest efforts of the human mind. He felt ina 
dreamy, almost poetical, frame of mind. The idea that Por- 
thos was living in so perfect an Eden gave him a higher idea 
of Porthos, showing how true it is, that even the very highest 
orders of minds are not quite exempt from the influence of 
surrounding circumstances. D’Artagnan found the door, and 
at the door a spring; having touched it, the door flew open. 
D’Artagnan entered, closed the door behind him, and ad- 
vanced into a summer-house built in a circular form, in which 
no other sound could be heard but cascades and the songs of 
birds. At the door he met a lackey. 

‘It is here, I believe,” said D’Artagnan, without hesitation, 
‘that the baron du Vallon is staying?” 

‘Yes, monsieur,”’ answered the lackey. 

‘‘Have the goodness to tell him that Chevalier d’Artagnan, 
captain of the royal musketeers, is waiting to see him,” 
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D’Artagnan was introduced into the parlor, and had not long 
to remain in expectation. a well remembered step shook the 
floor of the adjoining room; a door opened, or rather flew open, 
and Porthos appeared, and threw himself into his friend’sarms 
with a sort of embarrassment which did not ill become him. 
“You here?” he exclaimed. 

“‘And you?” replied D’Artagnan. ‘‘Ah, you sty dog!” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Porthos, with a somewhat embarrassed smile; 
“‘yes, you see I am staying in M. Fouquet’s house, at which 
you are not a little surprised. I suppose?” 

‘‘Not at all: why should you not be one of M. Fouquet’s 
friends? M. Fouquet has a very large number, particularly 
among clever men.” 

Porthos had the modesty net to take the compliment to 
himself. ‘‘Besides,”’ he added, ‘‘you saw me at Belle-Isle.”’ 

“‘A greater reason for my believing you to be one of M. 
Fouquet’s friends.” 

“The fact is, I am acquainted with him,” said Porthos, with 
a certain embarrassment of manner. 

“Ah, friend Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘how treacher- 
ously you have behaved towards me.” 

“In what way?” exclaimed Porthos. 

«‘What! you complete so admirable a work as the fortifica- 
tions of Belle-Isle, and you did not tell me of it!” Porthos 
coloured. ‘‘Nay, more than that,” continued D’Artagnan, 
‘‘you saw me out yonder, you know I am in the royal service, 
and yet you could not guess that the king, jealously desirous 
of learning the name of the man whose abilities have wrought 
a work of which he has heard the most wonderful accounts, — 
you could not guess, I say, that the king sent me to learn who 
this man was; but don’t let us speak of that any more.” 

«By the big bull’s horn, not speak of it!’ said Porthos; ‘‘or 
the contrary, we will speak of it; and so the king knew that 
we were fortifying Belle-Isle.” 

“‘Of course; ‘does not the king know everything?” 

«‘But he did not know who was fortifying it.” 

“‘No, he only suspected from what had been told of the na- 
ture of the works, that it was some celebrated soldier.” 

“‘The devil!’ said Porthos, ‘tif I had only known that!” 

«-You would not have run away from Vannes as you did, 
perhaps?” 

“‘No; what did you say when you couldn't find me?” 

“‘My dear fellow, I reflected.” 

«‘Ah, indeed; you reflect, do you? Well, and what has that 
reflection led to?” 

“It led me to guess the whole truth,” 
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“Come. then, telime, what did you guess after all?” said 
Porthos, settling himself into an arm-chair, and assuming the 
air of a sphinx. 

‘<T guessed, in the first place, that you were fortifying Belle- 
Melle,” 

‘‘There was no great difficulty in that, for you saw me at 
work,” 

‘Wait a minute; I also guessed something else,—that you 
were fortifying Belle-Isle by M. Fouquet’s orders.” 

COUN owas Sy wanker, © 

“But not all. Whenever I feel myself in train for guessing, 
I do not stop on my road; and so I guessed that M. Fouquet 
wished to preserve the most absolute secrecy respecting these 
fortifications.” 

‘‘T believe that was his intention, in fact,’ said Parthos. 

“Yes; but do you know why he wished to keep it secret?” 

‘‘Because it should not be known, it’s plain,’ said Porthos. 

‘“‘That was his principal reason. But his wish was subservi- 
ent to an affair of generosity ms 

‘In fact,’’ said Porthos, ‘‘I have heard it said that M. Fou- 
quet was a very generous man.” 

‘‘Which he wished to exhibit towards the king. You seem 
suprised at it ?” 

Ne Sade 

-‘And you did not know that?” 

ON Ona 

‘“‘Well I knew it, then.” 

“You're a wizard.” 

“Not in the slightest degree.” 

“How do you know it then ?” 

“By a very simple means. I heard M. Fouquet himself say 
to the king, that he had fortified Belle-Isle on his majesty’s 
account, and that he made him a present of it, He even add- 
ed: ‘Belle Isle has been forfeited by an engineer, one of my 
friends, a man of a great deal of merit, whom I shall ask your 
majesty’s permission to present to you.’ 

‘««What is his name?’ said the king. 

“««Baron du Vallon,’ M. Fouquet replied. 

‘«Very well,’ returned his majesty, ‘you will present him 
Commences 

“The king said that?” 

“Upon the word of d’Artagnan!” 

“Oh, oh!” said Porthos. ‘‘Why have 1 not been presented, 
then?” 

‘‘Have they not spoken to you about this presentation?” 

“Yes, certainly; but I am always kept waiting for it.” 
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‘Be easy, it will be sure to come.” 

‘‘Humph! humph!” grumbled Porthos, which D’Artagnan 
pretended not to hear; and changing the conversation, he 
said, ‘‘You seem to be living in a very solitary place here, my 
dear fellow?” 

“I always preferred retirement. I am of a melancholy 
disposition,” replied Porthos, with a sigh. 

‘Really, that is odd,” said D’Artagnan; ‘‘Inever remarked 
that before.” 

‘It is only since I have taken to study,” said Porthos, with 
a thoughtful air. 

«But the mental labors have not affected the health of the 
body, I trust ? Your strength is as great as ever ?” 

“‘Too great, my friend, too great.” 

“Ah! I have heard that, for a short time after your 
arrival s 

«‘That I could hardly move a limb, I suppose ?” 

‘‘How was it ?” said D’Artagnan, smiling; ‘‘and why was it 
you could not ntove ?” 

Porthos, perceiving that he had made a mistake, wished to 
correct it. ‘‘Yes, I came from Belle-Isle here upon very bad 
horses,” he said, ‘‘and that fatigued me.”’ 

“Tam no longer astonished, then, since J, who followed 
you, found seven or eight lying dead on the road.”’ 

‘‘T am very heavy, you know,” said Porthos. 

«So that you were bruised all over.” 

“‘My fat melted, and that made me very ill.” 

“Poor Porthos! But how did Aramis act towards you un- 
der those circumstances !” 

-‘Very well indeed. He had me attended to by M. Fou- 
quet’s own doctor. But just imagine, at the end ofa week I 
could not breathe any longer. The room was too small, I ab- 
sorbed too much air.’ 

indecde: 

‘‘T was told so, at least; and so I was removed into another 

_apartment.” 

‘‘Where you were able to breathe that time, I hope.” 

“Yes, more freely; but no exercise—nothing to do. The 
doctor pretended that I was not to stir; I, on the contrary, 
felt that I was stronger than ever; that was the cause of a very 
serious accident. Fancy, my dear fellow, that I revolted 
against the directions of that ass of a doctor, and I resolved 
to go out, whether it suited him or not; and, consequently, I 
told the valet who waited on me, to bring me my clothes.” 

“You were quite naked. then?” 

“Oh, no! on the contrary, 1 had a magnificent dressing- 
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gown to wear: the lackey obéyed; I dressed myself in my own 
clothes, which had become too large for me; but a strange 
circumstance had happened,—my feet had become too large.” 
«Yes, I quite understand.” 
«And my boots had become too small.” 
‘*You mean your feet were still swollen.” 
‘Exactly; you have hit it.” 
“Truly! And is that the accident you were going to tell 
s+ me about?” 
4 «Oh, yes; I did not make the same reflection you have 
done. I said to myself: ‘Since my feet had entered my boots 
ten times, there is no reason why they should not go in an 
eleventh.” ‘i 

‘‘Allow me to tell you, my dear Porthos, that, on this oc- 
casion, you failed in your logic.” 

‘In short, then, they placed me opposite to a side of the 
room which was partitioned; I tried to get my boot on; 1 
pulled it with my hands, I pushed with all the strength of the 
muscles of my leg, making the most unheard-of efforts, when 
suddenly, the two tags of my boots remained in my hands, 
and my foot struck out like a catapult.” 

‘Catapult! how learned you are in fortifications, dear Por- 
thos.” 

‘‘My foot darted out like a catapult, and came against the 
partition, which it broke in; I really thought that, like Sam- 
son, I had demolished the temple. And the number of pic- 
tures, the quantity of china, vases of flowers, carpets, and 
window-poles which fell down was really wonderful.” 

“Indeed !”” 

‘“‘Without reckoning that, on the other side of a partition 
was a small table laden with porcelain i 

‘‘Which you knocked over?” 

‘‘Which I dashed to the other side of the room,” said Por- 
thos, laughing. 

‘“‘Upon my word it is, as you say astonishing,” replied D’ Ar- 
tagnan, beginning to laugh also; whereupon Porthos laughed 
louder than ever. 

“IT broke,”’ said Porthos, in a voice half-choked from his in- 
creasing mirth, ‘‘more than three thousand francs worth of 
china—ho, ho, ho!” 

‘‘Good!” said D’Artagnan. 

“I smashed more than four thousand francs worth of glass 
—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Excellent.” 

‘‘Without counting the chandelier, which fell on my head 
and was broken into a thousand pieces—oh! oh! oh!” 


* 
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“Upon your head!” said D’Artagnan, holding his sides, 

“<On' the top. 7 

‘‘But your head was broken, I suppose?” 

‘‘No since I tell you, on the contrary, my dear fellow, that 
it oa the chandelier which was broken like glass, as it was, in- 
deed.” 

‘‘Ah! the lustre was glass, you say.” 

«Venetian glass! a perfect curiosity, quite matchless, indeed 
and weighed two hundred pounds. Just imagine, a globe of 
crystal, gilded all over, the lower part beautifully encrusted, 
perfumes burning at the top, and jets from which flame issued 
when they were lighted.” 

“‘T quite understand, but they were not lighted at the time, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Happily not, or I should have been set on fire.” 

«« And you were only knocked down flat, instead ?” 

“Not at all; the lustre fellon my skull. It appears that we 
have upon the top of our heads an exceedingly thick crust.” 

‘“‘Who told you that, Porthos ?” 

“The doctor. A sort of dome which would bear Notre- 
Dame, at Paris.” 

“Bah!” 

“‘Yes, it seems that our skulls are made in that manner.” 

«‘Speak for yourself, my dear fellow, it is your own skull that 
is made in that manner, and not the skulls of other people.” 

«‘Well. that may be so,” said Porthos, conceitedly, ‘‘so much 
however, was that the case, in my instance, that no sooner did 
the lustre fall upon the dome which we have at the top of our 
head, than there was a report like a cannon, the crystal was 
broken to pieces, and I fell, covered from head to foot”— 

‘“‘With blood, poor Porthos ? 

“Not at all; with perfumes, which smelt like cosmetics; it 
was delicious, but the odour was too strong, and I felt quite 
giddy from it; perhaps you have experienced it sometimes 
yourself, D’Artagnan ?” 

«Yes, in inhaling the scent of the lily of the valley; so that, 
my poor friend, you were merely tickled by the shock and 
overpowered by the odour ?” 

“Yes; but what is very remarkable, for the doctor told me 
he had never seen anything like it a 

“You had a bump on your head, I suppose ?” interrupted 
D’Artagnan. 

‘I had five.” 

‘‘Why five ?” 

“‘T will tell you; the lustre had, at its lower extremity, five 
gilt ornaments, excessively sharp.” 
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‘Well, these five ornaments penetrated my hair, which, as 
you see, I wear very thick.” 

“Fortunately so.” 

“And they made a mark on my skin. But just notice the 
singularity of it, these things seem really only to happen to 
me! Instead of making indentations, they made bumps. The 
doctor could never succeed in explaining that to my satisfac- 
torily.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, I will explain it to you.” 

“You will do me a great service if -you will,” said Porthos, 
winking his eyes, which, with him, was a sign of the profound- 
est attention. 

«Since you have been employing your brain in studies of an 
exalted character, in important calculations, and so on, the 
head has gained, so that it is now too full of science.¥ 

“‘Do you think so ?” 

“Tam sure of it. The result is, that, instead of allowing 
any foreign matter to penetrate the interior of the head, your 
brainpan or skull, which is already too full, avails itself of the 
openings which are made in it allowing this excess to 
escape.”’ 

“Ah!” said Porthos. to whom this explanation appeared 
clearer than the doctors. 

“‘The five protuberances, caused by the ornaments of the 
lustre, most certainly have been masses of sciences, brought 
to the surface by the force of circumstances,” 

‘In fact,’ said Porthos, ‘‘the real truth is, that I felt far 
worse outside my head than inside. I will even confess, that 
when I put my hat upon my head, clapping it on my head 
with graceful energy which we gentlemen of the sword pos- 
sess, if my fist was not very gently applied, I experienced the 
most painful sensations.” 

' “T quite believe you, Porthos.”’ 

‘‘Therefore, my friend,”’ said the giant, ‘‘M. Fouquet decid- 
ed, seing how slighly-built the house was, to give me another 
lodging, and so they brought me here.” 

“It is the private park, I think, is it not?” 

“Vieoas 

‘‘Where the rendezvous are made; that park, indeed, which 
is so celebrated in some of those mysterious stories about the 
superintendent.” 

“‘T don’t know; I have had no love meetings here HH 

“‘Though you could not say the same about Belle-Isle - 

‘Verily, my friend, you know evervthing. Then the Dar- 
ling Corentine t 
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‘‘Hush!” returned the captain, looking wiser than a chief of 
police. 

‘‘Well, no love-trysts, no adventures, no mysterious stories, 
but they have authorized me to exercise my muscles, and I 
take advantage of the permission by rooting up some of the 
trees, to keep my hand in, and alsoto take birdsnests; I find 
that more convenient than climbing the trees.” 

“You are pastoral, my dear Porthos.” 

“Yes, [like the small eggs; I like them very much better than 
larger ones, You have no idea how delicate an omelette is, if 
made of four or five hundred eggs of linnets, chaffinches, 
starlings, blackbirds, and thrushes.” 

“But five hundred eggs is perfectly monstrous. 

‘‘A salad-bowl will hold them easily enough,” said Por- 
thos. ; 

D’Artagnan looked at Porthos admiringly for fuil five min- 
utes, as if he had seen him for the first time. while Porthos 
spread himself out joyously and proudly. They remained in 
this state several mintes, one smilingly, and the other looking 
at him. D’Artagnan was evidently trying to give the conver- 

» sation a new turn. ‘‘Do you amuse yourself much here, 
Porthos?” he asked at last, very likely after he had found out 
what he was searching for. 

“Not always.” 

“TI can imagine that; but when you get thoroughly numped, 
what do you intend to do ?” 

“Oh! I shall not be here for any .ength of time. Aramis 
is waitivg until the last bump on my head disappears, in order 
to present me to the king, who I am told cannot endure the 
sight of a bump.” 

‘‘Aramis is still in Paris, then ?” 

“No” 

‘“‘Whereabouts is he, then?” 

«‘At Fountainebleau.” 

“Alone ?” 

“With M. Fouquet.” 

- ‘Very good. But I think that Aramis is forgetting you.” 

‘‘Do you really think so ?’1 

“Yes; for at Fontainebleau yonder, you must know, they 
are laughing, dancing. banqueting, and drawing the corks of 
Old Mazarin’s wine. Are you aware that they have a 
ballet every evening there ?” 

“‘The deuce they have!” 

«I assure you that your dear Aramis is forgetting you.” 

“Well, that is not at all unlikely, and I have myself thought 
so sometimes,” 
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“Unless he is playing you a trick. You know that Aramis 
is as sly as a fox.” 

‘Yes, but to play me a trick i. 

“Listen; in the first place,he puts you under a sort of seques- 
tration.” : 

‘‘He sequestrates me! Do you mean to say I am _ seques- 
trated?” 

<<Tithinkeso.. 

‘“‘I wish you would have the goodness to prove that to me.” 

‘‘Nothing easier. Do you ever go out or ride? Are your 
friends allowed to come and see you?” 

“Never.” 

‘Very well, then; never to go out, never to ride, never to 
be allowed to see your friends, that is sequestration.” 

‘‘But why should Aramis sequestrate me?” inquired Por- 
thos. 

“Come,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘be true, Porthos.” ~ 

“As gold.” 

‘It was Aramis who drew the plan of the fortifications at 
Belle-Isle, was it not?” 

Porthos coloured as he said, ‘‘Yes; but that was all that he 
did.” 

‘‘Exactly, and my own opinion is that it was no very great 
task after all.” 

«‘That is mine, too.” 

“‘Very good; I am delighted we are of the same opinion.” 

“‘He never even came to Belle-Isle,” said Porthos. 

«‘There now, you see!”’ 

“It was I who went to Vannes, as you may have seen.” 

«Say rather, as I did see. Well, that is precisely the case, 
my dear Porthos. Aramis, who only drew the plans, wishes 
to pass himself off as the engineer, whilst you, who, stone by 
stone, built the wall, the citadel, and the bastions, he wishes 
to reduce to the rank of a mere builder.” 

‘‘By builder, you mean mason, perhaps?” 

‘‘Mason; the very word.” 

«‘Plasterer, in fact?” 

«‘Precisely.” 

“‘A labourer?” 

Exactly,” 

“Oh! my dear Aramis, you seem to think you are only five- 
and-twenty years of age still.” 

“Yes, and that is not all, for he believes you are fifty.” 

“I should have amazingly liked to have seen him at work,”’ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘A fellow who has got the gout!” 
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SOV Scr 

«‘Who has lost three of his teeth!” 

SoH OU Ta 

**While look at mine.” and Porthos, opening his large mouth 
very wide, displayed two rows of teeth rather less white than 
snow, but as even, hard, and sound as ivory. 

“You can hardly believe, Porthos,’ said D’Artagnan, ‘‘what 
a fancy the king has for good teeth. Yours decide me; I will 
present you to the king myself.” 

eSViOur™ 

‘“‘Why not? Do you think I have less credit at court than 
Aramis?” 

“Oh: nots 

“Do you think I have the slightest intension to claim the 
fortifications at Belle-Isle?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“It is your own interest alone which induces me to do 
“I don’t doubt it in the least.” 

‘‘Weli! I am the bosom friend of the king: and a proof of 
that’is, that whenever there is anything disagreeable to tell 
him, it is I who have to do it. 

‘“‘But, dear D’Artagnan, if youpresent me, Aramis will be 
angry with me.” 

‘‘Bah! whether he or I present you, since you are to be pre- 
sented, what does in matter?” 

‘‘They were going to get me some clothes made.” 

«Your own are splendid.” 

«“‘Oh! those I had ordered were far more beautiful,” 

“‘Take care; the king likes simplicity.” 

“In that case, Iwill be simple. But what will M. Fouquet 
say, when he learns that I have left?” 

_ ‘‘Are you a prisoner, then, on parole?” 

“No, not quite that. But I promised him I would not 
leave without letting him know.” . 

‘-Wait a minute, we shall return to that presentiy. Have 
you anything to do here?”’ 

“I, nothing; nothing of any importance, at least.” 
~ “Unless, indeed, you are Aramis’s representative for some- 
thing of importance.” 

“‘By no means.” 

«‘What I tell you, pray understand that, is out of interest 
for you. I suppose, for instance, that you are commissioned 
to send messages and letters to him?” 

“Ah! letters, yes. I send some letters to him at Fontaine- 
bleau,” 
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‘‘Have you any letters, then?” 

«TI have just received one for him.” 

“Interesting?” 

«‘I suppose so,” 

<“You do not read them, then?” 

“JT am_not at all curious,” said Porthos, as he drew out of 
his pocket the soldier’s letter which Porthos had not read, 
but which D’Artagnan had. ‘ 

*‘Do you know what to do with it? said the latter, 

«‘Of course; do as I always do, send it to him,” 

“Did they not tell you that this letter was important?” 

“Very importanr.” 

“Well, vou must take it yourself to Fontainbleau.” 

«“‘To Aramis?” 

cOVies tis 

«Very good.” 

«‘And since the king is there : 

“You will profit by that.”’ 

“I shall profit by the opportunity to present you to the 
king. ‘* 

‘‘Ah! D’Artagnan, there is no one like you to find “ex- 
pedients.” 

‘‘Therefore, instead, of forwarding toour friend any mes- 
sages, which may or may not be faithfully delivered, we will 
ourselves be the bearers of the letter.” 

“T had never even thought of that. and yet it is simple 
enough.” 

‘‘And therefore, because it is urgent, Porthos, we ought to 
set off at once.”’ 

“Tn fact,’’ said Porthos, ‘‘the sooner we set. off the less 
chance there is for Aramis’s letter meeting with any delay.” 

“Porthos, your reasoning is always very accurate, and, in 
your case logic seems to serve as a whetstone to the imag- 
ination,” 

“‘Do you think so?” said Porthos. 

“It is the result of your hard reading,” replied D’Artagnan. 
«So come along, let us be off.” 

‘‘But, said Porthos, ‘‘my promise to M. Fouquet?”’ 

<‘Which?” 

‘‘Not to leave St. Mandé without telling him of it.” 

“Ah! Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘how very young you 
are. 

“In what way?” 

“You are going ‘to Fontainebleau, are you not, where you 
will find M. Fouquet in the king’s palace.” 

‘Yes, repeated Porthos, with an air full of majesty. 
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‘Well, you will accost him with these words: ‘M. Fouquet, 
Ihave the honour to inform you that I have just left St. 
Mandé.’”’ 

“‘And,” said Porthos with the same majestic mien, “seeing 
me at Fontainebleau at the king’s M. Fouquet will not be able 
to tell me I am not speaking the truth.” 

‘‘My dear Porthos, I was just on the point of opening my 
lips to make the same remark, but you anticipate me in every- 
thing. Oh! Porthos, how fortunately you are gifted; age has 
not made any impression on you.” 

“‘Not over-much, certainly.” 

«‘Then there is nothing more to say? All your scruples are 
removed?” 

“Quite so.” 

«In that case I shall carry you off with me.” 

«Exactly; and I shall go and get my horses saddled.” 

«You have horses here, then?” 

«I have five.’ 

«You had them sent from Pierrefonds, I suppose?” 

“No, M. Fouquet gave them to me. 

«‘My dear Porthos, we shall not want five horses for two 
persons; besides, I have already three in Paris, which will 
make eight, and that will be too many.” 

‘‘It would not be too many if I had some of my servants 
here; but, alas! I have not got them?” 

“‘Do you regret them, then?” 

«I regret Mousqueton; I need Mousqueton.”’ 

«‘What a good-hearted fellow you are, Porthos,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan; ‘‘but the best thing you can do is to leave your horses 
here, as you have left Mousqueton out yonder, because, by- 
and-by, it might turn out a very good thing if M. Fouquet had 
never given you anything at all.” 

“T don’t understand you,’ said Porthos. 

“T will explain to you lat’er, Porthos, 

“lll wager it is some piece of politics or other. 

“And of the most subtle character,” returned D’Artag- 
nan. 

Porthos bent his head at this word politics; then, aftera 
moment’s reflection, he added, ‘‘I confess, D’Artagnan, that I 
4m no politician.” 

“T know that well.” 

“Oh! no one knows what you told me yourself. you the 
bravest of the brave.” 

«‘What did I tell you, Porthos?” 

“That every man has his day. You told meso, and I have 
experienced it myself. There are days when one feels less 
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pleasure than others in exposing one’s self to a bullet ora 
sword-thrust.”’ 

«‘Exactly my own idea.” 

«And mine, too, although I can hardly believe in blows or 
thrusts which kill outright.” 

‘‘The deuce! and yet you have killed a few in your time.” 

“‘Yes, but I have never been killed.” 

«‘Your reason is a very good one.” 

«‘Therefore I do not believe I shall ever die from a thrust of 
asword ora gun-shot.” 

“In that case, then, you are afraid of nothing. Ah! water 
perhaps ?” 

“Oh! I swim like an otter,” 

“‘Of a quartan fever, then ?” 

“I never had one yet, and I don’t believe I ever shall; but 
there is one thing | will admit;” and Porthos dropped his 
voice. 

‘“‘What is that 2’ asked d’Artagnan, adopting the same tone. 

“I must confess,” repeated Porthos, ‘‘that I am horribly 
afraid of political matters.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed d’Artagnan. 

“‘Upon my word, it’s true,” said Porthos, in a stentorian 
voice. ‘‘I have seen Cardinal de Richelieu. and Cardinal de 
Mazarin; the one was ared politician, the other a black politi- 
cian; I have never felt very much more satisfied with the one 
than with the other; the first struck off the heads of Marillac, 
Thou, Cing-Mars. Chalais, Boutteville, and Montmorency; tke 
second got a whole mob of Frondeurs cut in pieces, and we 
belonged to them.” 

“‘On the contrary, we did not belong to them,” said d’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“Oh! indeed, yes; for, if I unsheathed my sword for the 
cardinal, I struck solely for the king.” 

“‘Dear Porthos!” 

“Well, I have done. My dread of politics is such, that if 
there is any question of them in the matter, I should far soon- 
er prefer to return to Pierrefonds,” 

‘‘You would be quite right if that were the case, But with 
me, dear Porthos, no politics at all, that is quite clear. You 
have laboured hard in fortifying Belle-Isle; the king wished to 
know the name of the clever engineer under whose directions 
the works were carried on; you are modest, as all men of true 
genius are; perhaps Aramis wishes to put you under a bushel. 
But I happen to seize hold of you; I make it known who you 
are; I produce you; the king rewards you; and these are the 
only politics I have to do with,” 
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“And the only one I will have to do with either.” said Por- 
thos, holding out his hand to d’Artagnan. 

But he knew Porthos’s grasp; once imprisoned within the 
baron’s five fingers, no hand ever left it witheut being half- 
crushed. He therefore held out, not his hand, but his fist, 
and Porthos did not even perceive the difference. The jan- 
itors talked a little with each other in an undertone, and 
whispered a few words, which d’Artagnan understood, but 
which he took very good care not to let Porthos understand. 
‘‘Our friend,” he said to himself, ‘‘was really and truly Aram- 
is’s prisoner. Let us now see what the result will be of the 
liberation of the captive.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE RAT AND THE CHEESE, 


TD ARTAGNAN and Porthos returned on foot, as the for- 

mer had arrrived. When D’Artagnan, as he entered 
the store announced to Planchet that M. du Vallon would be 
one of the privileged travellers, and when the plume in Por- 
thos’s hat had made the wooden candles suspended over the 
front jingle together, something almost like a melancholy 
presentiment troubled the delight which Planchet had pro- 
mised himself for the next day. But the grocer’s heart was 
of sterling metal, a precious relic of the good old time, which 
always remains what it has always been for those whoare get- 
ting old, the time of their youth, and for those who are young 
the old age of their ancestors. Planchet nothwithstanding 
the interval shiver, which he checked immediately he experi- 
enced it, received Porthos, therefore, with respect mingled 
with the most tender cordialty. Porthos, who was a little 
cold and stiff in his manners at first, on account of the social 
difference between a baron anda grocer, soon began to get a 
little softened when he perceived so much good-feeling and 
so many kind attentions in Planchet. He was particularly 
touched by the liberty permitted him to plunge his large hands 
into the boxes of dried fruits and preserves, the sacks of nuts 
and almonds, and the drawers full of sweetmeats. So that, 
notwithstanding Planchet’s pressing invitation to go upstairs, 
he chose as his favorite seat, during the evening which he had 
to spend at Planchet’s house, the store itself, where his 
fingers could always find what his nose had first detected for him, 
The delicious of figs Provence, filberts and plums, were subjects 
of his iundiviped attention for five consecutive hours. His 
teeth, like millstones, cracked heaps of nuts, the shells of 
which where scattered all over the floor, where they’ were 
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trampled by every one who went in and out of the shop; 
Porthos pulled from the stack with his lips, at one mouthful, 
bunches of rich Muscatel raisins with their beautiful bloom, a 
half-pound passing at one gulp from his mouth to his stomach. 
In one of the corners, Planchet’s assistants. crouched down 
in a fright, looked at each other without venturing to open 
their lips. They did not know who Porthos was, for they 
had never seen him before, The race of those Titans, who 
had worn the armor of Huges Capte, Philip Augustus and 
Francis the First, had already begun to dissappear. They 
could not help thinking he might possibly be the ogre of the 
fairy tales, going to turn the whole contents of Planchet’s 
shop into his insatiable stomach, and that, too, without in the 
slightest degree displacing the barrels and chests that were in 
it. Cracking, munching, chewing, nibbling, sucking and 
swallowing, Porthos occasionally said tothe grocer: 

“You do a very good business here, friend Planchet.” 

‘‘He will very soon have noneat all to do, if this continues,” 
grumbled the foreman, who had Planchet’s promise that he 
should be his successor. And, in his despair, he approached 
Porthos, who blocked up the whole of the passage leading 
from the back shop to the shop itself. He hoped that Porthos 
would rise, and that this movement would distract his devour- 
ing ideas. 

‘‘What do you want, my man?” asked Porthos, very 
affably. 

‘‘T should like to pass your lordshship, if it is not troubling 
you too much.” 

“Very well,” said Porthos, ‘‘it does not trouble me in the 
least.”’ 

At the same moment he took hold of the young fellow by 
the waistband, lifted him of the ground, and placed him very 
gently on the other side, smiling all the while with the same 
affable expression. Assoonas Porthos had placed him on the 


ground, the man’s legs so shook under him that he fell back _ 


upon some sacks of corks. But noticing the giant’s gentleness 
of manner, he ventured again, and said: 
‘‘Ah, monsieur! pray be careful.”’ 
‘‘What about?” inquired Porthos, 
“You are positively putting fire into your body.” 
‘How is that, my good fellow?” said Porthos. 
‘‘All those things are very heating to the system.” 
“Which?” 
“Raisins, nuts, and almonds.’ 
“Yes; but if raisins. nuts, and almonds are heatin 7 
‘‘There is no doubt at all of it monsieur,” 
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‘‘Honey is very cooling,” said Porthos, stretching out his 
hands towards a small tub of honey which was opened, and he 
plunged the paddle with which the wants of the customers 
were supplied into it, and swallowed a good half-pound at one 
gulp. 

“I must trouble you for some water now, my man,” said 
Porthos. 

“In a pail, monsieur?” asked the lad, simply. 

‘‘No. in a water-bottle; that will be quite enough;” and 
raising the bottle to his mouth, as a trumpeter does _ his 
trumpet, he emptied the bottle at a single draught. 

Planchet was moved in all the sentiments which correspond 
to the fibres of propriety and self-love, However, a worthy 
representative of the hospitality which prevailed in early days, 
he feigned to be talking very earnestly with D’Artagnan, and 
incessantly repeated:—‘‘Ah! monsieur, what a happiness! 
what an honour!” 

‘‘What time shall we have supper, Planchet?’ inquired 
Porthos; ‘‘I feel hungry.” . 

The foreman clasped his hands together. The two others 
got under the counters. fearing that Porthos might have a 
taste for human flesh. 

“We shall only take a sort of snack here,’’ said D’Artagnan ; 
‘‘and when we got to Planchet’s country-seat, we shall have 
supper.” 

‘‘Ah! ah! so we are going to your country-house Planchet,”’ ~ 
said Porthos; ‘‘so much the better.” 

“You overwhelm me, My lord Baron:” 

The ‘‘Lord Baron” had a great effect- upon the men, who __ 
detected a personage of the highest quality in an appetite of ' 
that kind. This title, too, re-assured them. They had never 
heard that an ogre was ever called ‘‘Baron.” 

“T will take a few crackers to eat on the road,” said 
Porthos, carelessly; and he emptied a whole jar of aniseed 
cakes into the huge pocket of his doublet. 

‘‘My nose is saved!” exclaimed Planchet. 

“Yes, as the cheese was,’’ said the foreman. 

‘What cheese?” 

‘That Dutch cheese, inside which a rat had made his way, 
and we only found the rind left.” 

Planchet looked all round his shop, but observing the 
different articles which had escaped Porthos’s teeth. he found 
comparison somewhat exaggerated. The foreman, who re- 
marked what was passing in his master’s mind, said, ‘‘Take 
care; he is not gone yet.” 

‘‘Have you any fruit here?” said Porthos, as he went up~ 
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stairs, where it had just been announced that refreshments 
were prepared. 

“Alas!” thought the grocer, addressing a look at D’Artag- 
nan full of entreaty, which the latter understood. 

As soon as they had finished eating they set off. It was 
late when the three riders, who had left Paris about six in the 
evening, arrived at Fontainebleau. The journey passed very 
agreeably. Porthos took a fancy to Planchet’s society, be- 
cause the latter was very respectful in his manners and seemed 
delighted to talk to him about his meadows, woods, and rab- 
bit-warrens, Porthos had all the taste and pride of a landed 
proprietor. When D’Artagnan saw his two companions in 
earnest conversation, he took the opposite side of the road, 
and letting his bridle drop upon his horse's neck, separated 
himself from the whole world, as he had done from Porthos 
and Planchet. The moon shoen softly through the foliage 
of the forest. The odours of the openccuntry rose deliciously 
to the horses’ nostrils, and they snorted and pranced about 
delightedly. Porthos and Planchet began to talk about hay- 
crops. Planchet admitted to Porthos that in the more ad- 
vanced years of his life, he had certainly neglected agricul- 
tural pursuits forcommerce, but that his childhood had been 
passed in Picardy, in the beautiful meadows where the grass 
grew so high as his knees and where he had played under the 
green apple-trees covered with red-cheeked fruit; he went on 
to say, that he had solemnly premised himself that as soon as 
he should have made his fortune, he would return to nature, 
and end his days as he had begun them, as near as he 
possibly could to the earth itself, where all men must go at 
last. 

“Ehteh!’ said Porthos, ‘tin that case, my dear Monsieur 
Planchet, your retreat is not far distant.”’ 

‘‘How so?” 

‘“‘Why, you seem to be in the way of making your fortune 
very soon,”’ 

‘‘Well, we are getting on pretty well, I must admit,” re- 
plied Planchet. 

“Come, tell me, what is the extent of your ambition, and 
what is the amount you intend to retire upon?” 

“There is one circumstance, monsieur‘” said Planchet, 
without answering the question, ‘‘which occasions me a good 
deal of anxiety.” 

‘‘What is it?” inquired Porthos, looking all round him as 
if in search of the circumstance that annoyed Planchet, and 
desirous of freeing him from it. 


‘‘Why, formerly,” said the grocer, ‘you used to call me 
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Planchet, quite short, and you would have spokon to me then 
in a much more familiar manner than you do now.” 

“Certainly, certainly, I should have said so formerly,” re- 
plied the good-natured Porthos, with an embarrassment full 
of delicacy ; ‘‘but formerly te 

‘‘Formerly [ was M. d’Artagnan’s lackey; is not that what 
you mean?” 

eeVieste 

“Well, if Iam not quite his lackey, I am as much es ever I 
was his devoted servant; and more than that, since that 
time on 

‘“‘Well, Planchet?” 

«Since that time, I have had the honour of being in part- 
nership with him, 

“Oh, oh!” said Porthos. ‘‘What, has D’Artagnan gone 
into the grocery-business?” 

“‘No, no,” said D’Artagnan, whom these words had drawn 
out of his reverie, and who entered into the conversation with 
that readiness and rapidity which distinguished every opera- 
tionof his mind and body, ‘tit was not d’Artagnan who en- 
tered into the grocery business, but Planchet who entered in- 
to a political affair with me.” 

“Yes,” said Planchet, with mingled pride and satisfaction, 
‘‘we transacted a little speculation which brought me in a hun- 
dred thousand francs, and M. d’Artagnan two hundred thous- 
and.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Porthos, with admiration, 

“‘So that, my lord,’ continued the grocer, ‘‘I again beg you 
to be kind enough to call me Planchet, as you used to do; and 
to speak to me as familiarly as in old times. You cannot pos- 
sibly imagine the pleasure it would give me.” 

“If that be the case, my dear Planchet, I will do so, cer- 
tainly,” replied Porthos. And as he was quite close to Plan- 
chet, he raised his hand, as if to slap him on the shoulder, in 
token of friendly cordiality; but a fortunate movement of the 
horse made him miss his aim, so that his hand fell on the 
crupper of Planchet’s horse, instead; which made the inimal’s 
legs almost give way. 

D’Artagnan burst out laughing, as he said, ‘Take care, 
-Planchet; for if Porthos begins to like you too much, he will 
caress you; and if he caresses you, he will knock you as flat as 
a pancake. Porthos is still as strong as ever, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Planchet, ‘‘Mousqueton is not dead, and yet 
my lord is very fond of him.” 

‘Certainly,’ said Porthos, with a sigh which made all the 
three horses rear; ‘‘and I was only saying, this very morning, 
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to D’Artagnan, how much | regretted him, But tell me, 
Planchet?” 

“‘Thank you, my lord, thank you.” 

“Good lad, good lad! How many acres of park have you 
POtre 

“Of park?” 

“Yes; we will reckon up the meadows presently, and the 
woods afterwards.”’ 

‘“‘Whereabouts, monsieur?”’ 

«At your chateau.” 

“Oh, my lord; I have neither chateau, nor park, nor mea- 
dows, nor woods.”’ 

‘“‘What have you got, then?” inquired Porthos, ‘‘and why 
do you call it a country-seat?” 

“‘] did not call it a country-seat, mylord,” replied Planchet, 
somewhat humiliated, ‘‘but a country-box.” 

“‘Ah, ah! I understand. You are modest.” 

“‘No, my lord; I speak the plain truth. I have rooms for 
a couple of friends, that 1s all.” 

«‘But, in that case, whereabouts do your friends walk?” 

‘In the first place, they can walk about the royal forest, 
which is very beautiful.” 

‘‘Yes, I know the forest 1s very fine,’’ said Porthos, ‘‘nearly 
as beautiful as mine at Berry.” 

Planchet opened his eyes very wide. ‘‘Have you a forest 
of the same kind as that at Fontainebleau, my lord?” he stam- 
mered out. 

**Yes; | have two, indeed, but the one at Berry is my fav- 
orite.”” 

‘‘Why so?” said Planchet. 

«‘Because I don’t know where it ends; and, also, because it 
is full of poachers.” 

- ‘How can poachers make the forest so agreeable to you? 

‘‘Because they hunt my game, and I hunt them—which at 
these peaceful times, is for me war ona small scale,” 

They reached this turn in the conversation, when Planchet, 
looking up, perceived the houses at the commencement of 
Fontainebleau, the outline of which stood out strongly upon 
the dark face of the heavens; whilst, rising above che com- 
pact and irregularly formed mass of D5uildings, the pointed 
roofs of the chateau were clearly visible, the slates of which 
glistened beneath the light of the moon, like the scales of an 
immense fish. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I have the honour to 
inform you that we have arrived at Fontainebleau.” 
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‘THE cavaliers looked up, and saw that what Planchet had 

announced to them was true. Ten minutes afterwards 
they were in the street called the Rue de Lyon, on the oppo- 
site side of the Peacock. A high hedge of bushy alders, haw- 
thorn, and wild hops, formed an impenetrable fence, behind 
which rose a white house, with a large tiled roof. Twoof the 
windows, quite dark, looked upon the street. Between the 
two, a small door, witha porch supported by a couple of pil- 
lars, formed the entrance. The door was reached by astep 
raised a little from the ground. Planchet got off his horse, 
aS if he intended to knock at the door; out, on second 
thoughts, he took hold of his horse by the bridle, and led it 
about thirty paces further on, his two companions following 
him. He then advanced about thirty paces, until he arrived 
at the door of the cart-house, lighted by an iron grating, and 
lifting up a wooden latch, pushed open one of the folding- 
doors. He entered first, leading his horse after him by the 
bridle, into a small courtyard, where an odour met them which 
revealed their close vicinity to a stable. 

«‘That smells all right,’’ said Porthos, loudly, getting off 
his horse, ‘‘and I almost begin tothink I am near my own 
cows at Pierrefonds.” 

“I keep only one cow,” said Planchet hastened to say, 
modestly. 

«‘And I have thirty,’”’ said Porthos; ‘‘or rather, 1 don’t ex- 
actly know how many I have.”’ 

When the two cavaliers had entered, Planchet fastened the 
door behind them. Inthe meantime, D’Artagnan, who had 
dismounted with his usual agility, inhaled the fresh perfumed 
air withthe delight a townsman feels at the sight of green 
fields and fresh foliage, plucked a piece of honeysuckle with 
one hand, and sweet-briar with the other. Porthos had laid 
hold of some peas twined round poles stuck into the ground, 
and ate, or rather browsed upon them, shells and all; and 
Planchet was busily engaged trying to wake up an old, infirm 
peasant, fast asleep in a shed, on a bed of moss, and dressed 
in an old stable suit of clothes. The peasant, recognizing 
Planchet, called him ‘‘the master” to the grocer’s great satis- 
faction. ‘‘Stable the horses well, old fellow, and you shall 
have something good for yourself,” said Planchet. 

“Yes, yes; fine animals they are, too;” said the peasant. 
«Oh! they shall have as much as they like.” 

“Gently, gently my man,” said D'’Artagnan. ‘‘We are 
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getting ona .ittle too fast. A few oats, anda good bed—no- 
thing more.” 

«‘Some bran and water for my horse,” said Porthos, “for it 
is very warm, I think,” 

‘Don’t be afraid, gentlemen,” replied Planchet; -‘Daddy 
Celestin is an old soldier. He knows all about cattle; so come 
into the house.” He led the way along a well-sheltered walk, 
which crossed the kitchen-garden, then a small paddock, and 
came out into a little garden behind the house, the principal 
front of which, as we have already noticed, faced the street. 
As they approached, they could see, through the open windows 
on the ground-floor, which led into a sitting-room, the interior 
of Planchet’s residence. This room, softly lighted by a lamp 
placed on tne table, seemed, from the end of the garden, like 
a smiling image of repose, comfort, and happiness. In every 
direction where the rays of light fell, whether upon a viece of 
old china, or upon an article of furniture shining from exces- 
sive neatness, or upon the weapons hanging egainst the wall, 
the soft light was as softly reflected; and its rays seemed to 
linger everywhere upon something or another agreeable to the 
eye. The lamp which lighted the room, whilst the foliage of 
jasmine and climbing roses hung in masses from the window 
frames, splendidly illuminated a damask table-cloth as white 
as snow. The table was laid for two persons, An amber-col- 
oured wine sparkled in the long cut-glass bottle; and a large 
jug of blue china, with a silver lid, was filled with foaming 
cider. Near the table, Ina high-backed arm-chair, fast asleep, 
a woman of about thirty years of age, her face the very picture 
of health and freshness. Upon her knees lay a large cat, with 
her paws folded under her, and her eyes half-closed, purring 
in that significant manner which, according to feline habits, 
indicates perfect contentment. The two friends paused before 
the window in complete amazement, while Planchet, perceiving 
their astonishment, was, in no little degree, secretly delighted 
atelts 

‘‘Ah, Planchet you rascal!” said d’Artagnan, ‘‘I now under- 
stand your holidays!’ 

“Oh, oh! here is indeed! white linen!” roared Porthos, in 
a voice of thunder. At the sound, the cat took flight, the 
house-keeper woke up suddenly, and Planchet, assuming a 
gracious air, introduced his two companions into the room, 
where the table was already laid. 

‘‘Permit me, my dear,” he said, ‘‘to present to you Cheval- 
ier d’Artagnan, my patron,” D’Artagnan took the lady’s hand 
in his in the most courteous manner, and with precisely the 
same chivalrous air as he would have taken a princess’s, 
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‘“‘My lord Baron du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds,” 
added Planchet. Porthos bowed witha reverence which Anna 
of Austria would have approved of. 

It was then Planchet’s turn, and he unhesitatingly embraced 
the lady in question—not, however, until he had made a sign 
as if requesting d’Artagnan’s and Porthos’s permission, of 
course, frankly conceded. D’Artagnan complimented Planch- 
et, and said, ‘‘You are indeed a man who knows how to make 
life agreeable.”’ . 

‘Life, monsieur,’’ said Planchet, laughing, ‘‘is a capital 
which a man ought to invest as sensibly as he possibly can.” 

“And you get very good interest for yours,’’ said Porthos, 
with a burst of laughter like a peal of thunder. 

Planchet turned to his housekeeper, ‘‘You have before 
you ,” he said to her, ‘‘the two noble men who have influenced 
no small portion of my life. I have spoken to you about them 
both very frequently.” 

‘‘And two others as well,” said she lady, with a very decid- 
ed Flemish accent. 

“Madame is Dutch?” inquired d’Artagnan. Porthos 
curled his moustache, which action was not lost upon D’Artag- 
nan who remarked everything, 

“Tam from Antwerp,” said the lady. 

«‘And her name is Dame Gechter,”’ said Planchet. 

“©You should not call her dame,” said Deer isenan,, 

«*Why not ?” asked Planchet. 

“*Because it would make her seem older every time you 
call her so.’ 

‘Well, I call her Triichen.” 

«‘And a very pretty name too,’’ said Porthos. 

“‘Triichen,’’ said Planchet, ‘‘came to me from Flanders 
with her virtue and two thousand florins. She ran away from | 
a brute of a husband, who was in the habit of beating her. 
Being myself a Picard born, I was always very fond of Artesian 
women, and itis only astep from Artois to Flanders. She 
came crying bitterly toher godfather, my predecessor in the 
Rue des Lombards; she placed her two thousand florins in my 
-till, which I have turned to very good account, and which 
pring her in ten thousand.” 

“‘Bravo, Planchet!” 

«She is free and well off; she keeps a cow, a maid-servant, 
and has old Celestin at her orders. She mends my linen and 
knits my winter stockings. She only sees me every fortnight, 
and seems anxious to make herself jhappy.”” 

“And I am very happy indeed,” said Triichen, with per- 
fect ingenuousness. 
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Porthos began to curl the other side of his monstache. 
‘The deuce!” thought D’Artagnan, ‘‘can Porthos have any 
intentions in this quarter?” clean forgetting the conquest I 
heard about in Belle-Isle ? ah, these old-time musketers are 
incorrigible dogs!” 

Inthe meantime, Triichen had set her cook to work, had 
laid the table for two more, and covered it with every possible 
delicacy, which converts a light supper into a substantial 
meal, and a meal into a.regular feast. Fresh butter, salt beef, 
anchovies, tunny, a heap of Planchet’s commodities, fowls, 
vegetables, salad, fish from the pond and the river, game from 
the forest—all the produce, in fact, of the province. More- 
over, Planchet returned from the cellar, laden with ten bottles 
of wine, the glass of which could hardly be seen for the thick 
coating of dust which covered them. Porthos’ heart seemed 
to expand as he said, ‘‘I am hungry; and he sat himself be- 
side Triichen, whom he looked at in the most killing manner, 
D’Artagnan seated himself on the other side of her, while 
Planchet, discreetly and full of delight took his seat 
opposite. 

‘‘Do not trouble yourselves,” he said, ‘‘if Tr chen sh ould 
leave the table now and then during supper; for she will have 
to look after your bedrooms.”’ 

In fact the housekeeper made her escape very frequently, 
and they could hear, on the first floor above them, the creak- 
ing of wooden bedsteads and the rolling of castors on the floor. 
While this was going on, the three men, Porthos especially, 
ate and drank gloriously—it was wonderful to see them. The 
ten full bottles were ten empty ones by the time Triichen re- 
turned with the cheese. D’Artagnan still preserved his dignity. 
and self-possession, but Porthos had lost a portion of his; the 
mirth soon began to be somewhat uproarious. D’Artagnan 
recommended a new descent into the cellar, and, as Planchet 
did not walk with the steadiness of a well-trained foot-soldier, 
the captain proposed to accompany him, They set off, 
humming songs wild enough to frighten anybody listening. 
Triichen remained behind at table with Porthos. While the 
two wine-bibbers were looking behind the firewood for what 
they wanted, a sharp, snorous sound was heard like the im- 
pression of a pair of lips on a cheek. 

‘‘Porthos fancies himself in a campaign,” thought d’Artag- 
nan, as they returned freighted with bottles. Planchet was 
singing so loudly that he was incapable of noticing anything. 
D’Artagnan, whom nothing ever escaped, remarked how much 
redder Triichen’s left cheek was thanher right. | Porthos was 
sitting on Triichen’s left, and was curling with both his hands 
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both tips of his moustache at once, and Triichen was looking 
at him with a most bewitching smile. The sparkling wine of 
Anjou very soon produced a remarkable effect upon the three 
companions. D’Artagnan had hardly strength enough left to 
take a candlestick to light Planchet up his own staircase. 
Planchet was pulling Porthosalong, who was following Trii- 
chen, herself jovialenough. It was D’Artagnan who found 
out the rooms and the beds. Porthos threw himself into the 
one destined for him, after his friend had undressed him. 
D’Artagnan got into his own bed, saying to himself, ‘‘Death! 
I had made up my mind never to touch that light-coloured 
wine, which smacks of the days when I was a prentice muske- 
teer. Fie! fie! if my musketeers were only to see their captain 
in such a state.” And drawing the curtains of his bed, he 
added, ‘‘Fortunately enough, though, they will not see me.” 

“‘The country is very amusing,” said Porthos, stretching 
out his legs, which passed through the wooden footboard, ar. 
made atremendous noise, of which, however, no one in the 
house was capable of taking the slightest notice. By two 
o’clock in the morning every one was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XL. 
WHAT COULD BE SEEN FROM PLANCHET’S HOUSE. 


“The next morning found the three heroes sleeping soundly. 
Triichen had closed the outside blinds to keep the first 
rays of the sun from the heavy eyes of her guests. like a kind 
good woman. It was still perfectly dark then beneath Por- 
thos’s curtains and under Planchet’s canopy, when D’Artagnan, 
awakened by a bold ray of light which made its way through 
the windows, jumped hastily out of bed, as if to be the first at 
the assault. He took by storm Porthos’s room, next to his own. 
The worthy Porthos was sleeping with a snore like distant 
thunder; ir the dim obscurity of the room his gigantic frame 
was prominently displayed, and his swollen fist hung down 
outside the bed upon thecarpet. D’Artagnan awoke Porthos, 
who rubbed his eyes ina tolerably good humour. In the 
meantime Planchet was dressing himself, and met at their 
bedroom doors his two guests, still somewhat unsteady from the 
previous evening’s potations. Although it was yet very early, the 
whole house hold was already up. The cook was mercilessly 
slaughtering poultry in the poultry-yard, and Celestin was 
gathering cherries in the garden. Porthos, brisk and lively 
as ever, held out his hand to Planchet, and d’Artagnan re- , 
quested permission to embrace Madame Triichen. The latter, 
to show that she bore no ill-will, approached Porthos, upon 
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whom she conferred the same favour. ‘Porthos embraced 
Triichen, heaving an enormous sigh. Planchet took both his 
friends by the hand. 

“Tam going to show you over the house,” he said. ‘‘When 
we arrived last evening it was dark as an oven, and we were 
unable to see anything; but in broad daylight, everything looks 
different, and you will be satisfied, I hope.” 

“If we begin by the view you have,” said d’Artagnan, ‘‘that 
charms me beyond everything; I have always lived in royal 
mansions, you know, and royal personages have some very 
good ideas upon the selection of points of view.” 

‘‘T ama great stickler for a good view myself,” said Porthos. 
‘‘At my Castle de Pierrefonds, I have had four avenues laid 
out, and at the end of each is a landscape of a different 
character altogether to the others.” 

‘-You shall see my prospects,” said Planchet; and he led 
his two guests to a window. e 

‘‘Ah!” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘this is the Rue de Lyon.” 

“Yes, I have two windows on this side, a paltry insignifi- 
cant view, for there is always that bustling and noisy inn, a 
very disagreeable neighbour. I had four windows here, but 
I have only kept two.” . ; 

‘Let us go on,” said D’Artagnan. 

They entered a corridor leading to the bedrooms, and 
Planchet pushed open the outside blinds. 

‘Hallo! what is that out yonder?” said Porthos. 

‘‘The forest,” said Planchet. ‘‘It is the horizon—a trick 
line of green, yellow in spring, green in summer, red in 
autumn, and white in winter.” 

_ ‘All very well, but It is like a curtain, which prevents one 
seeing a greater distance.” 

“Yes,” said Planchet; ‘‘still one can see at all events, every- 
thing between.” 

‘‘Ah! the open country,” said Porthos. ‘‘But what is that 
I see out there—crosses and stones?” 

‘‘Ah! that is the cemetery,” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

‘‘Precisely,”” said Planchet; ‘‘I assure you it is very curious. 
Hardly a day passes that some one is not buried there; for 
Fontainbleau is by no means an inconsiderable place. Some- 
times we see maids clothed in white carrying banners; at 
others, some of the town-council, or rich citizens, with 
choristers and all the parish authorities; and then, too, we see 
some officers of the king’s household.” 

‘‘T should not like this,’’ said Porthos. 

“There is not much amusement in it, at all events,” said 
D’Artagnan, 
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“assure you it encourages religious thoughts,” replied 
Planchet. 

“Oh, I don’t deny that.” 

‘But,”’ continued Planchet, ‘‘we must all die one day or 
another, and I once met with a maxim somewhere which I 
have remembered, that the thought of death will do us all 
good.” 

‘‘T am far from saying the contrary,” said Porthos. 

‘‘But,”” objected D’Artagnan, ‘‘the thought of green fields, 
flowers, rivers, blue horizons, extensive and boundless plains, 
is no less likely to do us good.”’ 

“Tf I had any, I should be far from rejecting them,” said 
Planchet; ‘‘but possessing only this little cemetery, full of 
flowers, so moss-grown, shady, and quiet, I am contented 
with it, and J think of those who live in town, in the Rue des 
Lombards, for instance, and who have to listen to the rumb- 
ling of a couple of thousand vehicles every day, and to the 
trampling of a hundred and fifty thousand foot-passengers.”’ 

‘But living,” said Porthos; “living, remember that.” 

“‘That is exactly the reason,” said Planchet, timidly, ‘‘why I 
feel it does me good to see a few dead.” 

“Upon my word,” said D-Artagnan, ‘‘this fellow Planchet 
was born to be a poet as well as a grocer.” 

‘‘Monsieur,”’ said Planchet, ‘‘I am one of those good sorts 
of men whom Heaven created for living a certain time, and of 
considering all things good which they meet with during their 
stay on earth.” 

D’Artagnar sat down close to the window, and as there 
seemed to be something substantial in Planchet’s philosophy, 
he mused over it. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Porthos, ‘‘if I am not mistaken, we are 
going to have a performance now, for I think I heard some- 
thing like chanting.” 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘I hear singing too.” 

“Oh, it is only a burial of the poor class,’’ said Planchet, 
disdainfully; ‘‘the priest, the beadle, and only one chorister 
boy, nothing more. You obrerve, gentlemen, that the de- 
funct jady or gentleman could not have been of very high 
‘rank.’ 

“No; no one seems to be following the coffin.” 

“Nay,” said Porthos; ‘‘I see a mourner.’ 

‘You are right; a man wrapped up ina cloak,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“It’s not worth looking at,” said Planchet. 

“I find it interesting,” said D’Artagnan quickly, leaning on 
the window. 
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‘Come, come, you are beginning to take a fancy to the 
place already,” said Planchet, delightedly; ‘‘it is exactly my 
own case. I was so melancholy at first that I could do noth- 
ing but make the sign of the cross all day, and the chants 
were like nails being driven into my head; but now, they lull 
me to sleep, and no biriI have ever seen or heard can sing 
better than those met with in our cemetery.” 

“Well,” said Porthos, ‘‘this is beginning to pall on me, and 
I prefer going downstairs.” 

Planchet with one bound was beside his guest, to whom he 
offered his hand to lead him into the garden. 

“‘What!” said Porthos to D’Artagnan, as he turned round, 
“are you going to remain here?” 

““Yes, I shall join you presently.” 

‘‘Weill, M. D’Artagnan is right, after all,’”’ said Planchet; 
‘tare they beginning to bury yet?” 

“‘Not yet.” : 

“Ah! yes, the grave-digger is waiting until the ropes are 
fastened round the bier. But see, a woman has just entered 
the cemetery at the other end.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, quickly, 
‘leave me, leave me; I feel lam beginning already to be much 
comforted by my wholesome meditations, so do not interrupt 
me. 

Planchet left, and D’Artagnan remained, devouring with 
his eager gaze from behind the _ half-closed blinds what was 
taking place just before him. The two bearers of the corpse 
had unfastened the straps by which they had carried the litter, 
and were letting their burden glide gently into the open grave. 
At a few paces distant, the man with the cloak wrapped round 
him, the only spectator of this melancholy scene, was leaning 
with his back against a large cypress-tree, and kept his face 
and person entirely concealed from the grave-diggers and the 
priests; the corpse was buried in five minutes. The grave 
having been filled up, the priests turned away, and the grave- 
digger having addressed a few words to them, followed them 
as they moved away. The man in the mantle bowed as they 
passed him, and put a piece of money into the grave-digger’s 
hand. 

‘°Sdeath!” murmured D’Artagnan; ‘‘why that man is Ara- 
mis himself.”’ 

Aramis, it was, who remained alone, on that side at least; 
for hardly did he turn his head than a woman’s footsteps, and 
the rustling of her dress were heard in the path close to him. 
He immediately turned round, and took off his hat with a 
most ceremonious respect; he led the lady under the shelter 
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of some chestnut and linn-trees, which overshadowed a mag- 
nificent tomb. ; 

‘‘Ah! who would have thought it,” said D’Artagnan; ‘‘the 
Bishop of Vannes at a love-tryst! He is still the same Abbe 
Aramis as he was at Noisy-le-Sec. ‘‘Yes,” he added after a 
pause; ‘‘but as it is in a cemetery, the rendezvous is sacred,”’ 
and he began to laugh. 

The conversation lasted for fully half an hour. D’Artagnan 
could not see the lady’s face, for she kept her back turned 
towards him; but he saw perfectly well, by the erect attitude 
of both the speakers, and their gestures, the. measured and 
careful manner with which they glanced at each other, either 
by way of attack or defence, that they must be conversing 
about any other subject than love. At the end of the con- 
versation the lady bowed most profoundly to Aramis. 

“Oh, oh!” said D’Artagnan; -‘this rendezvous finishes like 
one of avery tender nature though. The cavalier kneels at 
the beginning, the young lady by-the-by gets tamed down, and 
then it is she who has to supplicate—Who is the girl? I would 
give anything to ascertain.” 

This seemed impossible, however, for Aramis was the first 
to leave; the lady carefully concealed her head and face, and 
then immediately separated. D’Artagnan could hold out no 
longer; he ran to the window which looked out on the Rue 
de Lyon, and saw Aramis just entering the inn. The lady 
was proceeding in quite an opposite direction, and seemed, in 
fact, to be about to rejoin an equipage, consisting of two led 
horses and a carriage, which he could see standing close to 
the borders of the forest. She was walking slowly, her head 
bent down, absorbed in the deepest meditation. 

“S'death ! I must and will learn who that woman is,” said 
the musketeer again; and then, without further deliberation, 
he set off in pursuit of her. As he was going along, he tried 
to think how he could possibly contrive to make her raise her 
veil. ‘She is not young,” he said, ‘‘and is a woman of high 
rank of society. I ought to know that figure and peculiar 
style of walk.” As he ran, the sound of his spurs and of his 
boots upon the hard ground of the street made a strange 
“jingling noise; a fortunate circumstance in itself, which he 
was far from reckoning upon. The noise disturbed the lady; 
she seemed to fancy she was being either followed or pursued, 
which was indeed the case, and turned round. D’Artagnan 
started as if he had received a charge of siuall shot in his legs, 
and then turning suddenly round, as if he were going back the 
same way he had come, he murmured, ‘‘The Duchess de 
Chevreuse!”” D’Artagnan would not go home until he had 
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learnt everything. He asked Celestin to enquire of the grave- 
digger whose body it was they had buried that morning. 

“A poor Franciscan mendicant friar,” replied the latter, 
‘who had not even a dog to love him in this world, and to 
accompany him to his last resting place.”’ 

“If that were the case,” thought D’Artagnan, ‘‘we should 
not have found Aramis present at his funeral. The Bishop of 
Vannes is not preciselya dogas faras devotion goes; his scent, 
however, is quite as keen, I admit.” 


CHAPTER-XLI. 
HOW PORTHOS, TRUCHEN, AND PLANCHET PARTFD FRIENDS. 


"There was good living in Planchet’s house. Porthos broke 

a ladder and two cherry-trees, stripped the raspberry- 
bushes, and was only unable to succeed in reaching the straw- 
berry-beds on account, as he said, of his belt. Triichen, who 
had got quite sociable with the giant, said that it was not the 
belt so much as his corporation. and Porthos, in a state of the 
highest delight, embraced Triichen, who gathered him a 
handful of strawberries, and made him eat them out of her 
hand. D’Artagnan, who arrived in the midst of these little 
innocent flirtations, scolded Porthos for his indolence, and 
silently pitied Planchet. Porthos breakfasted with a very 
good appetite, and when he had finished he said, looking at 
Triichen. ‘‘I could make myself very happy here.” She 
smiled at his remark, and so did Planchet, but the latter not 
without some embarrassment. 

D’Artagnan then addressed Porthos:—‘‘You must not let 
the delights of Capua make you forget the real object of our 
journey to Fontainebleau.” 

‘My presentation to the king ?” 

“Certainly. Jam going to take a turn in the town to get 
everything ready forthat. Do not thinkof leaving the house, 
Il beg.” 

“Not likely!’ exclaimed Porthos. 

Planchet looked at D’Artagnan nervously. ‘Will you be 
away long?’ he inquired. 

‘‘No, my friend; and this very evening I will release you 
from two troublesome guests.” ; 

“Oh! M. d’Artagnan! can you say that—” 

‘‘No, no; you are an excellent-hearted fellow, but your house 
is very small. Sucha house, with only a couple of acres of 
land, would be fit for a king, and make him very happy, toc, 
But you were not born a great lord.” j 

‘‘No more was M. Porthos,” murmured Planchet. 
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‘‘But he has become so, my good fellow; his income has 
been a hundred thousand francs a year for the last twenty 
years, and for the last fifty years he has been the owner ofa pair 
of fists and a backbone, not to be matched throughout the 
whole realm of France. Porthos is a man of the very greatest 
consequence compared to you, and well, I need say no 
more, for I know you are acute.”’ 

‘‘No, no, monsieur, explain what you mean.” 

‘Look at your orchard, how stripped it is, how empty your 
larder, your bedstead broken. your cellar almost exhausted, 
look too . . . at Madame Triichen ; 

“Oh! my good gracious!” said Planchet. 

“Madame Triichen is an exeellent person,’’ continued 
-D’Artagnan, ‘‘but keep her for yourself, do you understand?” 
and he slapped him on the shoulder. 

Planchet at this moment perceived Porthos and Triichen 
sitting close together in an arbour; they witha grace of man- 
ner peculiarly Flemish, were making a pairof earrings for Por- 
thos out of cherries, while Porthos was laughing as amorously 
as Samson did with Delilah. Planchet pressed D,Artagnan’s 
hand, and ran towardsthe arbour. We must do Porthos the 
justice to say that he did not move as they approached, and, 
very likely, he did not think he was doing any harm. Nor 
indeed did Triichen move, which rather put Planchet out; 
but he, too, had been so accustomed to see fashionable peo- 
ple in his store that he found no difficulty in putting a good 
countenance on what was disagreeable to him. Planchet 
seized Porthos by the arm, and proposed to go and look at 
the horses but Porthos pretended he was tired, Planchet then 
suggesthed that the Baron du Vallon should taste some zoveau 
of hisown manufacture, which was not to be equalled any- 
where; an offer which the baron immediately accepted; and, 
in this way, Planchet managed to engage his enemy’s atten- 
tion during the whole of the day, by dint of sacrificing his 
cellar, in preference to his self-opinion. ‘fwo hours after- 
wards D’Artagnan returned. 

“Everything is arranged,” he said; ‘‘I saw his majesty at 
the very moment he was setting off for the chase; he expects 
us this evening.” 

“The king expects me!”’ cried Porthos, drawing himself up. 
It is a sad thing to have to confess, but a man’s heart is like a 
restless billow; for, from that very moment, Porthos ceased 
to look at Triichen in that touching manner which had so 
softened her heart. Planchet encouraged these ambitious 
leanings in the best way he could. He talked over, or rather 
gave exaggerated accounts of all the splendours of the last, 
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reign, its battles, seiges, and grand court ceremonies. He 
spcke of the luxurious display which the English made; the 
prizes which the three brave companions had won, and how 
D’Artagnan, who at the beginning had been the humblest of 
the three, had finished by becoming the head. He fired Por- 
thos with a generous feeling of enthusiasm, by reminding him 
of his early youth now passed away; he boasted as much as he 
could of the moral life this great lord had led, and how re- 
ligiously he respected the ties of friendship; he was eloquent, 
and skilful in his choice of subjects. He delighted Porthos, 
frightened Triichen, and set D’Artagnan thinking. At six 
o'clock, the musketer ordered the horses to be brought round, 
and told Porthos to get ready. He thanked Planchet for his 
kind hospitality, whispered a few words about a post he might 
succeed in obtaining for him at court, which immediately 
raised Planchet in Triichen’s estimation, where the poor 
grocer—so good, generous, and devoted—had become much 
lowered ever since the appearance and comparison with him 
of the two great gentlemen. Such, however, is woman’s 
nature; they are anxious to possess what they have not got, 
and disdain it as soonas itisacquired. After having rendered 
this service to his friend Planchet, D’Artagnan said in a low 
tone of voice to Porthos: ‘‘That is a very beautiful ring you 
have on your finger.” 

“It’s worth three hundred pistoles,”’ said Porthos. 

“Madame Triichen will remember you better if you leave 
her that ring,” replied D’Artagnan, a suggestion which Por- 
thos seemed to hesitate to adopt. 

“You think it is not beautiful enough perhaps,” said the 
musketeer, ‘‘I understand your feelings; a great lord as you 
are would not think of accepting the hospitality of.an old ser- 
vant without paying him most handsomely for it: but I am 
sure that Planchet is too good-hearted a fellow to remember 
that you have an income of a hundred thousand francs a 
year.” 

‘‘T have more than half a mind,” said Porthos, flattered by 
the remark, ‘‘to make Madame Triichen a present of my lit- 
tle farm at Bracieux, it has twelve acres.” 

“It is too much, my good Porthos, too much just at present 
Keep it for a future occasion.”” He then tcok the ring off 
Porthos’s. finger, and approaching Triichen, said to her; 
‘‘Madame, my Lord Baron hardly knows how to entreat you, 
out of your regard for him, to accept this little ring. M.du Vallon 
.s one of the most generous and discreet men of my acquain- 
tance. He wished to offer you a farm that he had at Bracieux, 
but I dissuaded him from it,” 
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“Oh!” said Truchen, looking eagerly at the diamond. 

‘‘My lord!” exclaimed Planchet, quite overcome. 

‘‘My good friend,’’ stammered out Porthos, delighted at 
having been so well represented by D’Artagnan. These several 
exclamations, uttered at the same moment, made quite a 
pathetic winding-up of the day which might have finished ina 
very ridiculous manner. But D’A’rtagnan was there and onevery 
occasion wherever, D’Artagnan had exercised any con- 
trol, matters had ended only just in the way he wished and 
desired. There were general embracings; Triichen whom 
the baron’s munificence had restored to her proper position, 
very timidly, and blushing all the while, presented her fore- 
head to the great lord with whom she had been on such very 
excellent terms the evening before. Planchet himself was 
overcome by a feeling of the deepest humility. Still, in the 
same generosity, Porthos would have emptied his pockets in- 
to the hands of the’ cook and Ceélestin’; but D’Artagnan, 
stopped him. 

‘‘No.” he said, ‘‘it is now my turn.” And he gave one pis- 
tole to the woman and two to the man; and the benedictions 
which were showered down upon them would have rejoiced 
the heart of a miser, and have rendered him prodigal of his 
money. 

D’Artaguan made Planchet lead them to the chateau, and 
introduced Porthos into his own rooms, where he arrived 
safely without having been perceived by those he was afraid of 
meeting. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE PRESENTATION OF PORTHOS AT COURT. 


TNE seven o'clock the same evening, the king gave an audi- 
ence to an ambassador from the United Provinces, in 

the grand reception room. The audience lasted a quarter of 
an hour. His majesty afterwards received those who had 
been recently presented, together with a few ladies, who paid 
their respects the first. In one corner of the salon, concealed 
behind a column, Porthos and D’Artagnan were conversing 
together, waiting until their turn arrived. 

‘‘“Have you heard the news?” inquired the musketeer of his 
friend. 

Nols 

“Well, look then.”” Porthos raised himself on tiptoe, and 
saw M. Fouquet in full court dress, leading Aramis towards 
the king. 

‘Aramis,’ 


, 


said Porthos, 
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‘Presented to the king by M, Fouquet for having fortified 
Belle-Isle,” continued D’Artagnan. 

Arndale” 

«‘You—ah, you! as I have already hadthe honour of telling 
you, are the good-natured, kind-hearted Porthos; and so they 
begged you to take care of Saint-Mandé a little.” 

‘‘Ah!” repeated Porthos. 

“But, very happily, I was there,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘and 
presently it will be my turn.” 

At this moment Fouquet addressed the king. ‘‘Sire,”” he 
said, ‘‘I have a favour to solicit of your majesty. M. d’Her- 
blay is not ambitious, but he knows he can be of some service. 
Your majesty needs a representative at Rome, who should be 
able to exercise a powerful influence there; may I request a 
cardinal hat for M. d’Herblay?” The king started. ‘I donot 
often solicit anything of your majesty,” said Fouquet. 

‘That is a reason, certainly,” replied the king, who always 
expressed any hesitation he might have in that manner, and to 
which remark there was nothing to say in reply. 

Fouquet and Aramis looked at each other. The king re- 
sumed: ‘‘M. d’Herblay can serve us equally well in France; 
an archbishopric, for instance.” 

“Sire,” objected Fouquet, with a graceof manner peculiarly 
his own, ‘‘your majesty overwhelms M. d’Herblay; the arch- 
bishopric may, in your majesty’s extreme kindness, be con- 
ferred in addition to the hat; the one does not exclude the 
other.” 

The king admired the readiness which he displayed, and 
smiled, saying: ‘‘D’Artagnan himself could not have answered 
better.” He had no sooner pronounced the name than D’Ar- 
tagnan appeared. 

‘Did your majesty call me?” he said. 

Aramis and Fouquet drew back a step, as if they were about 
to retire. 

‘Will your majesty allow me,” said D’Artagnan quickly, as 
he led forward Porthos, ‘‘to present to your majesty the Baron 
du Vallon, one of the bravest noblemen of France.” 

As soon as Aramis saw Porthos, he turned as pale as death, 
while Fouquet clenched his hands under his ruffles. D’Artag- 
nan smiled at both of them, while Porthos bowed, visibly over- 
come before the royal presence. 

‘Porthos here?” murmured Fouquet in Aramis’s ear. 

‘‘Hush! there is some treachery at work,” said the latter. 

“Sire,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘it is more than six years ago that 
{ ought to have presented M. du Vallon to your majesty; but 
certain men resemble stars, they move not unless their friends 
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accompany them. The Pleiads are never disunited, and that 
is the reason I have selected for the purpose of presenting him 
to you, the very moment when you would see M. d’Herblay by 
his side.” 

Aramis almost lost countenance. He looked at D’Artagnan 
with a proud, haughty air, as though willing to accept the defl- 
ance which the latter seemed to throw down, 

“Oh! these gentlemen are good friends, then,’ said the 
king. 

“Excellent friends, sire, the one can answer for the other. 
Ask M. de Vannes now in what manner Belle-Isle was forti- 
fied?” Fouquet moved back a step. 

‘‘Belle-Isle,” said Aramis coldly, ‘‘was fortified by that 
gentleman,” and he indicated Porthos with his hand, who 
bowed a second time. Louis could not withhold his admira- 
tion, though at the same time his suspicions were aroused. 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘but ask the baron whose assist- 
ance he had in carrying the work out?” 

‘‘Aramis’s,’”’ said Porthos, frankly, and he pointed to the 
bishop. 

‘*What the deuce does all this mean,’”’ thought the bishop, 
‘‘and what sort of a termination are we to expect to this 
comedy?” 

‘‘What!”’ exclaimed the king, ‘‘is the cardinal’s I mean the 
bishop’s, name, Aramis?’ ” 

-‘A nom de guerre,” said D’Artagnan. 

«“‘A name of friendship,”’ said Aramis. 

“(A truce to modesty.” exclaimed D’Artagnan; ‘‘beneath the 
priest’s robe, sire,is concealed the most brilliant officer,a gentle- 
man of the most unparalleled intrepidity, aud the wisest theo- 
logian in your kingdom.” 


Louis raised his head. ‘‘And an engineer, also, it ap- 
pears,’’ he said, admiring Aramis’s calm imperturbable self- 
possession. 


‘‘An engineer for a particular purpose, sire,” said the latter. 

‘‘My comrade in the musketeers, sire,” said D’Artagnan, 
with great warmth of manner, ‘‘the man who has more than 
a hundred times aided your father’s ministers by his advice— 
M. d’Herblay, in a word, who with M. du Vallon, myself, and 
the Count de la Fére, who is known to your majesty, formed 
the Four a good deal talked about during the late king’s 
reign, and during your majesty’s minority.” 

‘And he fortified Belle-Isle?” the king repeated in a signifi- 
cant tone. — 

Aramis advanced and said: ‘‘In order to serve the son as I 
have served the father.” 
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D’Artagnan iooked at Aramis most narrowly while he 
uttered these words, which displayed so much true respect, 
warm devotion, and entire frankness and sincerity, that even 
he, D’Artagnan, the eternal doubter, almost infallible in his 


judgment, was deceived by it. ‘‘A man who lies cannot 
speak in such atone as that,” he said. 
Louis was overcome by it, ‘In that case,” he said to 


Fouquet, who anxiously awaited the result of this proof, ‘‘the 
cardinal’s hat is promised. M. d’Herblay, I pledge you my 
honour that the first promotion shall be yours. Thank M. 
Fouquet for it.”” Colbert overheard these words; they stung 
him to the quick, and he left the salon abruptly. ‘‘And you, 
M. du Vallon,” said the king, ‘‘what have you to ask? I am 
pleased to have it in my power to ackn«, edge the services of 
those who were faithful to my father.” 

“Sire * began Porthos, but he was unable to proceed 
with what was going to say. 

“Sire,” exclaimed D’ Artagnan, “this worthy gentleman is 
overpowered by your majesty’s presence, though he has so 
valiantly sustained the looks and the fire of a thousand foes. 
But, knowing what his thoughts are, J—who am more accus- 
tomed to gaze upon the sun—can translate his thoughts; he 
needs nothing, his sole desire is to have the happiness of 
gazing upon your majesty for a quarter of hour. 

‘You shall sup with me this evening,” said the king, salu- 
ting Porthos, with a gracious smile. 

Porthos became crimson from delight and pride. The king 
dismissed him, and D’Artagnan pushed him into the adjoining 
apartment, after he had embraced him warmly. 

«Sit next to me at table,” said Porthos in his ear. 

VES mInyatriend.: 

‘‘Aramis is annoyed with me, I think.” 

‘‘Aramis has never liked you so much as he does now. 
‘Fancy,it was I who was the means of his getting the cardinal’s 
hat.” 

“Of course,” said Porthos, ‘‘By-the-by, does the king like 
his guests to eat much at his table?” 

‘It is a compliment to himself if you do,” said D’Artagnan, 
‘for he possesses a royal appetite.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
EXPLANATION. 
ARAMIS had cleverly managed to effect a diversion for the 


purpose of finding D’Artagnan and Porthos. He came 
up to the latter, behind one of the columns, and, as he press- 
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éd his hand, said, ‘‘So you have escaped from my prison?” 

‘Do not scold him,” said D’Artagnan; it was ‘‘I, dear Ara- 
mis, who set him free.” : 

“‘Ah! my friend,” replied Aramis, looking at Porthos. ‘‘could 
you not have waited with a little more patience!” 

D’Artagnan came to the assistance of Porthos, who already 
began to breathe hard, in perplexity. 

“You see, you members of the Church are great politicians; 
we, mere soldiers, go at once to the point. The facts are 
these: I went to pay Baisemeaux a visit 2 

Aramis pricked up his ears at this announcement. 

“Stay !’’ said Porthos; ‘‘you make me remember that I have 
a letter from Baisemeaux for you Aramis.” And Porthos 
held out to the bishop the letter we have already seen. Aramis 
begged to be allowed to read it, and read it without D’Artagnan 
feeling in the slightest degree embarrased by the circumstance 
that he was so well acquainted with the contents of it. Be- 
sides, Aramis’s face was so impenetrable, that D’Artagnan 
could not but admire him more than ever; after he had read 
it, he put the letter into his pocket with the calmest possible 
air. 

“You were saying, captain?” he observed. 

“‘That,’’ continued the musketeer, ‘‘I had gone to pay 
Baisemeaux a visit on his majesty’s service.” 

“On his majesty’s service !’’ Aramis queried. 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘and naturally enough, we talked 
about you and our friends. I must say, that Baisemeaux re- 
ceived me coldly;so I soon took my leave of him. As I was 
returning, a soldier accosted me. and said (no doubt he re- 
cognized me, notwithstanding I was in private clothes), ‘Cap- 
tain, will you be good enough to read me the name written on 
this envelope?’ and I read, ‘ToM. du Vallon, at M. Fouquet’s, 
Sainte-Mandé.’ The deuce, said I to myself, Porthos has not 
returned, then, as I fancied, to Belle-Isle or Pierrefonds, but 
is at Saint-Mande: and as M. Fouquet is not at Saint-Mande, 
Porthos must be quite alone, or at all events, with Aramis; I 
will go and see Porthos, and I accordingly went to see 
Porthos.” 

“Very good,” said Aramis, thoughtfully. 

“You never told me that; said Porthos. 

“I did not have the time, my friend...’ 

«And you brought back Porthos with you to Fountaine- 
bleau ?” 

“Yes, to Planchet’s house.” 

“‘Does Planchet live at Fountainebleau ?” inquired Aramis, 

«Yes, near the cemetery,” said Porthos, thoughtlessly, 
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‘“What do you mean by ‘near the cemetery?’”’ said Aramis, 
suspicionsly. 

“Come,” thought the musketeer, “since there is to bea 
squabble, let us take advantage of it. 

“Yes; the cemetery,” said Porthos. “Planchet is a very 
excellent fellow, who keeps very excellent preserves; but his 
house has windows which look out upon the cemetery. And a 
very melancholy prospect it is! So this morning 4 

“This morning?” said Aramis, more excited. 

D’Artagnan turned his back to them, and walked to the 
window where he began to play a march upon one of the 
panes. 

‘Yes; this morning, we saw a man buried there.”’ 

“Ah! ah!” . 

“Very depressing, was it not? I should never be able to 
live in a house where burials can always be seen from it, 
D’Artagnan, on the contrary, seems to like it very much,” 

“So d’Artagnan saw it as well?” 

‘Not simply saw it, he literally never took his eyes off the 
whole time.” 

Aramis started, and turned to look at the musketeer, but 
the latter was engaged in earnest conversation with Saint-Aig- 
nan. Aramis continued to question Porthos, and when he 
had squeezed all the juice out of this enormous lemon, he 
threw the peel aside. He turned towards his friend d’Artag- 
nan, and clapping him on the shoulder, when Saint-Aignan 
had ‘left him, the king’s supper having been announced, 
said: 

‘We do not sup with his majesty, I believe?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do.”’ 

‘Can you give me ten minutes conversation?” 

‘‘Twenty, if you like. -His majesty will take quite that 
time to get properly seated at table.” 

‘‘Where shall we talk, then?” 

‘‘Here, upon these seats. if you like; the king has left, we 
can sit down, and the apartment is empty.” 

They sat down, and Aramis took one of d’Artagnan’s hands 
in his. 

‘‘Tell me, candidly, my dear friend, whether you have not 
counselled Porthos to distrust me a little?” 

“I admit I have, but not as you understand it. I saw that 
Porthos was bored to death, and I wished, by presenting him 
to the king , to do for him, and for you, what you would never 
do for yourself.”’ 

‘“‘What is that?” ‘‘Speak in your own praise.” 

‘‘And you have done it most nobly, I thank you.” 
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‘And I brought the cardinal’s hat. a little nearer, just as it 
seemed to be retreating from you.”’ 

“Ah! I admit that,” said Aramis, with a singular smile, “you 
are, indeed, not to be matched for making your friends’ fortunes 
for them.” 

“You see, then, tha: I only acted withthe view of making 
Porthos’s fortune for him.”’ 

‘I meant to have done that myself: but your arm reaches 
farther than ours.” 

It was now d’Artagnan’s turn to smile. 

“Come,” said Aramis, ‘‘we ought to deal truthfully with . 
each other: do you still love me, d’Artagnan?”’ 

“‘The same as I used to do,” replied d’Artagnan, without 
compromising himself too much by this reply. 

“In that case, thanks; and now, for the most perfect frank- 
ness,’”’ said Aramis; ‘‘youcame to Belle-Isle for the king.’”’—— 
“Of course!” ; 

“You wlshed to deprive us of the pleasure of offering Belle- 
Isle completely fortified to the king.” 

‘‘But betore I could deprive you of that pleasure, I ought to 
have been made acquainted with your intention of doing 
30.” 4 

“You came to Belle-Isle without knowing anything?” 

“Of you?yes. How the devil could I imagine that Aramis 
had become so clever an engineer, as to be able to fortify like 
Polybius, or Archimedes?” 

“True. And yet you divined me yonder?” 

“Ohl yessc 

«‘And Porthos, too?” 

“I did not divine that Aramis was an engineer. I was only 
able to divine that Porthos might have become one. There 
is a saying, one becomes an orator, one is born a poet; but it 
has never been said,one is borna Porthos,and one becomes an 
engineer.” 

‘Your wit is always amusing,” said Aramis coldly. ‘Well, 
then, I will go on.” 

“Dois0s & 

‘When you found out our secret, you made all the haste 
you could to communicate it to the king.” 

“TI certainly made as much haste as I could, since I saw that 
you were making still more. When'a man weighing 258 
pounds, as Porthos does, rides post; when a grouty prelate— 
I beg your pardon. but you told me you were so—when a pre- 
late scours along the road, I naturally suppose that my two 
friends, who did not wish to be communicative with me, had 
matters of the highest importance to ~9nceal from me, and so 
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I made as much haste as my leanness and the absence of gout 
would allow.” 

‘-Did it not occur to you, my dear friend, that you might be 
rendering Porthos and myself a very sad service?” 

“Yes; I thought it not unlikely; but you and Porthos made 
me play a very ridiculous part at Belle-Isle.” 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said Aramis. 

“Accepted,” said D’Artagnan. 

«So that,” pursued Aramis, ‘‘you now know everything. 

“oNonindeed.. 

“You know I was obliged to inform M. Fouquet of what 
had happened, in order that he might anticipate what you 
might have to tell the king?” 

“‘That is rather obscure.” 

“Not at all; M. Fouquet has his enemies—you will admit 
that, I suppose.” 

“Certainly.” 

«‘And one in particular.” 

“‘A dangerous one?” 

‘“‘A mortal enemy. Well! in order to counteract that man’s 
influence, it was necessary that M. Fouquet should give the 
king a proof of a great devotion to him, and of his readiness 
to make the greatest sacrifices. He surprised his majesty by 
offering him Belle-Isle. If you had been the first to reach 
Paris, the surprise would have been destroyed, it would have 
looked as if we had yielded to fear.”’ 

“T understand.” 

«‘That is the whole mystery,’”’ said Aramis, satisfied that he 
had quite convinced the musketeer. 

‘“‘Only,” said the latter, ‘‘it would have been more simple 
to have taken me aside and said to me, ‘My dear D’Artagnan, 
we are fortifying Belle-Isle, and intend to offer it to the king. 
Tell us frankly, for whom you are acting. Are you a friend 
of M. Colbert, or of M. Fouquet?’ Perhaps I should not have 
answered you, but you would have added—‘Aré you my 
friend?’ I should have said, ‘yes’” Aramis hung down his 
head. ‘‘In this way,” continued D’Artagnan, ‘‘you would 
have paralyzed my movements, and I should have gone to the 
king, and said, ‘Sire, M. Fouquet is fortifying Belle-Isle, and 
exceedingly well, too; but here is a note, which the governor 
of Belle-Isle gave me for your majesty;’ or, ‘M. Fouquet is 
about to wait upon your majesty to explain his intentions with 
regard to it, I should not have been placed in an absurd pos- 
ition; you would have enjoyed the surprise you wished for, 
and we should not have had any occasion to look askant at. 
each other when we met. 
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“While or the contrary,” replied Aramis, ‘‘you have acted 
altogether as one friendly to M. Colbert. And you really are 
a friend of his, i suppose?” 

‘Certainly not, indeed!’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘M. Col- 
bert is a mean fellow, and I hate him asI used to hate Mazarin, 
but without fearing him.” 

‘Well, then,” said Aramis, ‘‘I love M. Fouquet, and his in- 
terests are mine. You know my position. I have no prop- 
erty or means whatever. M. Fouquet gave me several livings, 
a bishopric as well; he has served and obliged me like the 
generous-hearted man he is, and I know the world sufficiently 
well to appreciate a kindness when I meet with it. M. Fou- 
anet has won my regard, and I have devoted myself to his 
service.” 

“You couldn’t do better; you will find him a very good mas- 


tex 
Aramis bit his lips, and then said, ‘‘The best a man could 
possibly have.” Hethen paused for a moment, D’Artagnan 


taking good care not to interfere with him. 

‘‘T-suppose you know how Porthos got mixed up in all 
this?” 

“No,’ said D’Artagnan; ‘‘I am curious, of course, but I 
never question a friend when he wishes to keep his real secret 
from me.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you.” 

“It is hardly worth the trouble, if the confidence is to bind 
me in any way.” 

“‘Oh, do not be afraid; there is no man whom I love better 
than Porthos, because he is so simple-minded, good, and 
straightforward in everything. Since I have becomea bishop, 
I have looked for those simple natures, which make me love 
truth and hate intrigue.” 

D’Artagnan simply stroked his moustache, but said nothing. 

“I saw Porthos, and again cultivated his acquaintance; his 
own time hanging idly on his hands, his presence recalled my 
éarlier and better days without engaging me in any present 
evil. I sent for Porthos to come to Vannes. M. Fouquet, 
whose regard for me is very great, having learnt that Porthos 
and I were attached to each other by old ties of friendship, 
promised him increase of rank at the earliest promotion; and 
that is the whole secret.” 

«‘T shall not abuse your confidence,” said D’Artagnan. 

‘‘T am sure of that, my friend; no one has a finer sense of 
honour than yourself.” 

“I flatter myself, you are right, Aramis.”’ 

‘And now,” and here the prelate looked searchingly and 
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scrutinisingly at his friend—‘‘now let us talk of ourselves and 
for ourselves. Will you become one of M. Fouquet’s. friends? 
Do not interrupt me until you know what that means.” 

“Well I am listening.” 

“Will you become a marshal of France, peer, duke, and the 
possessor of a duchy, with a revenue of a million of francs?” 

“But, my friend,” replied D’Artagnan, ‘‘what must one do 
to get all thar?” 

“Love M. Fouquet.” 

-‘But I already serve the king.” 

-‘But not exclusively, I suppose?” 

“Oh! D’Artagnan stands alone.” 

‘You have, I presume, ambitions, as noble hearts like yours 
have?” 

“Yes, certainly I have. I wish to be a marshal; the king 
will make me one, duke, peer—the king will make me all that,” 

Aramis fixed a searching look upon D’Artagnan. 

“Ts not the king master ?” said D’Artagnan. 

-‘No one disputes it; but Louis XIII. was master also.”’ 

“Oh, my dear friend. between Richelieu and Louis XIII, 
there was no D’Artagnan,” said the musketeer, very quietly. 

‘‘There are many stumbling-blocks round the king,” said 
Aramis. 

“Not for the king.” 

“Very likely not; still 

‘(One moment, Aramis; I observe that every one thinks of 
himself, and never of the poor young prince; I will maintain 
myself in maintaining him.” 

“And if you meet with ingratitude?” 

“The weak alone are afraid of that.” 

“You are quite certain of yourself!” 

'“T think so.” 

“Still the king may have no further need of you !’ 

“On the contrary, I think his need of me will be greater 
than ever;and harken, my dear fellow, if it became necessary 
to arrest a new Condé who would do it? This— alone is all 
France!” and D’Artagnan tapped his sword. 

‘You are right,”’ said Aramis, turning very pale; and then 
he rose and pressed D’Artagnan’s hand. : 

‘That is the last summons for supper,” said the captain of 
the musketeers ; ‘‘will you excuse me?” 

Aramis threw his arm round the musketeer’s neck, and 
said, ‘‘A friend like you is the brightest jewel in the royal 
crown.’’ And they immediately separated. 


; cet was right,” thought D’Artagnan; ‘‘there is something on 
oot.’ 
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‘‘We must make haste with the explosion,”’ said Aramis, 
“for D’Artagnan has scented a plot.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A HOT RECEPTION. 


IT will not be forgotten that the Count de Guiche had left 
the queen mother’s apartment on the day when Louis 
XIV. presented La Valligre with the beautiful bracelets he 
had won at the lottery. . The Count walked to, and fro for 
some time outside the palace in the greatest distress, at having 
received the courier despatched to him by Bragelonne, the 
latter having written to De Guiche a letter which had made 
the deepest impression on him,and which he had read overand 
over again. ‘‘Strange, strange! he murmured. ‘‘How power- 
ful are the means by which destiny hurries men on towards 
their fate!” Leaving the window in order to approach 
nearer to the light, he again read over the letter he had just 
received ; 
“Calais 
‘“‘MY DEAR CountT.—I found the Marquis de Wardes at 
Calais; he had been seriously wounded in a duel with the 
Duke of Buckingham. Wardes is, as you know, unquestion- 
ably brave, but full of malevolent and wicked feelings. He 
conversed with me about yourself, for whom, he says, he had 
a warm regard; and also about the Princess Royal, who he 
considers a beautiful and amiable woman. He had guessed 
your affection for a certain person. He also talked to me 
about the person for whom I have so ardent a regard, and 
showed the greatest interest on my behalf in expressing a 
deep pity for me, accompanied, however, by dark hints which 
alarmed me at first, but which I at last looked upon as the 
result of his usual love of mystery. These are the facts: He 
had received news of the court; you will understand, however, 
that it was only through M. de Lorraine. The report is, so 
says the news, that a change has taken place in the royal 
affections You know whom that concerns. Afterwards, the 
news continues, people are talking about one of the maids of 
honour, respecting whom various slanders are circulated. These 
vague phrases have not allowed me to sleep. I have been de- 
ploring, ever since yesterday, that my diffidence and vacillation 
of purpose should, notwithstadding obstinacy I may possess, 
have left me unable too reply tothese insinuations. In a word, 
therefore, Wardes was setting off for Paris, and I did not delay 
his departure with explanations; for it seemed rather hard, I 
confess, to cross-examine a man whose wounds are hardly yet 
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closed. In short, he travelled by short stages, as he was 
anxious to leave, he said, in order to be present at a curious 
sight which the court cannot fail to offer within a very short 
time. He added a few congratulatory words, accompaied by 
certain sympathising expressions. I could not understand the 
one anymore than the other; 1 was bewildered by my own 
thoughts, and then tormented by a mistrust of this man—a 
mistrust which, you know better than any one else, I have 
never been able to overcome. As soon as he left, my percep- 
tion seemed to become clearer. It is hardly possible that a 
man of Wardes’ character should not have communicated 
something of his own malicious nature to the statements he 
made to me. It is not unlikely, therefore, that in the myster- 
ious hints which Wardes threw out in my presence, there may not 
be a mysterious signification, which I might have some diffi- 
culty in applying either to myself or to some one with whom 
you are acquainted. Being compelled to leave as soon as pos- 
sible, in obedience to the royal commands, the idea did not 
occur to me of running after Wardes in order to ask him to 
explain his reserve, but I have despatched a courier to you 
with this letter, which will explain in detail all my various 
doubts. Iregard youas myself. It is you who have thought, 
and it will be for you to act. Wardes will arrive very shortly ; 
endeavour to learn what he meant, if you do not already know 
it. Wardes, moreover, pretended that Buckingham left Paris 
on the very best of terms with the princess royal. This was 
an affair which would have unhesitatingly made me draw my 
sword, had I not felt that 1 was under the necessity of des- 
patching the king’s mission before undertaking any quarrel. 
Burn this letter, which Olivain will hand you. Whatever 
Olivain says you may confidently rely upon. Will you have 
the goodness, my dear comte, to recall me to the remembrance 
of de la Valliére, whose hand I kiss with the greatest respect. 
“Your devoted, “DE BRAGELONNE.” 

“P, S.—If anything serious should happen—we should be 
prepared for everything—despatch a courier to me with this 
one single word, ‘Come,’ and I shall be in Paris within six-and 
thirty hours after I shall have received your letter.” 

De Guiche sighed, folded the letter up a third time, and 
instead of burning it, as Raoul had recommended him to do, 
placed it in his pocket. He felt that he needed to read it over 
again. 

‘‘How much distress of mind, and yet how great a confid- 
ence, he shows!” murmured the count. ‘‘He has poured out 
his whole soul in that letter. He says nothing of the Count 
de la Fére, and speaks of his respect for Louise, He cautions 
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me on my account, and entreats me on his own. Ah.” con- 
tinued Guiche, with a threatening gesture, ‘‘you interfere in 
my affairs, M. de Wards, do you? Very well, then; I shall 
now occupy myself with yours. And for you, poor Raoul— 
you who intrust your heart to my keeping—be assured I will 
watch over it.” 

With this promise, Guiche begged Malicorne to come im- 
mediately to his apartments, if it were possible. Malicorne 
acknowledged the invitation with an activity which was the 
first result of his conversation with Montalais. And while 
Guiche, who thought that his motive was undiscovered, cross- 
examined Malicorne, the latter. who appeared to be working 
in the dark, soon guessed it. The consequence was that, after 
a quarter of an hour’s conversation, during which Guiche 
thought he had ascertained the whole truth with regard La 
Valliére.”’ and the king, he had learned absolutely nothing 
more than his own eyes had already acquainted him with; 
while Malicorne learned or guessed that Raoul, who was ab- 
sent, was fast becoming suspicious, and that Guiche intended 
to watch over the apples of the Hesperides. Malicorne accep- 
ted the office of dragon. Guiche fancied he had done every- 
thing for his friend, and soon began to think of nothing but 
his own personal affairs. The next evening, Wardes’ return 
and his first appearance at the king’s reception was announc- 
ed. When that visit had been paid, the convalescent waited 
on Prince Philip, M, Guiche taking care, however, to be at 
the latter’s apartments before the visit took place. 

Philip received Wardes with that marked favour which all 
light and frivolous minds bestow on every novelty that may 
come in their way. Wardes, absent for a month. was like 
fresh fruit to him. To treat him with marked kindness was 
an infidelity to his old friends, and there is always something 
fascinating in that; moreover, it was a sort of reparation to 
Wardes himself. Nothing, consequently, could exceed the 
favorable notice Philip took of him. Lorraine, who feared 
this rival not a little, but who respected a character and dis- 
position which were precisely parallel to his own in every par- 
ticular, with in addition a courage he did not himself pos- 
sess, received Wards with a greater display of regard and 
affection than even his master had done. Guiche, as we have 
said, was there also, but kept a little in the background, wait- 
ing very patiently until allthese embraces were over. Wardes, 
while talking to the others, and even the prince himself, had 
not fora moment lost sight of Guiche, who, he instinctively felt 
was there on his account. As soon as he finished with the 
others, he went up to Guiche. They both exchanged the 
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most courteous compliments, after which Wardes returned to 
the prince and to the other gentlemen, Inthe midst of these 
congratulations Madame was announced. She had been in- 
formed of Wardes’ arrival, and knowing all the details of his 
voyage and of his duel, she was not sorry to be present at the 
remarks she knew would be made, without delay, by one who, 
she felt assured, was her personal enemy. Two or three of 
her ladies accompanied her. Wardes saluted Madame 
in the most graceful aud _ respectful manner, and, 
as a commencment of hostilities, announced, in the first 
place, that he could furnish the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s friends with the latest news about him. This wasa 
direct answer to the coldness with which Madame had received 
him. The attack was a vigorous one, and Madame felt the 
blow, but without appearing to have even noticed it. He rap- 
idly cast a glance at Monsieur and at De Guiche,—fthe former 
had coloured, and the latterhad turned very pale. Madame 
alone preserved an unmoved countenance; but, as she knew 
how many unpleasant thoughts and feelings her enemy could 
awaken inthe two persons who were listening to him, she 
smilingly bent forward towards the traveller, as if to listen to 
the news he had brought, but he was speaking of other mat- 
ters. Madame was brave, even to imprudence; if she were to 
retreat, it would be inviting an attack; so, after the first dis- 
agreeable impression had passed away, she returned to the 
charge. 

“Have you suffered much from your wounds, M. de 
Wardes?” she inquired, ‘‘for we have been told that you had 
the misfortune to get wounded.” 

It was now Wardes’ turn to wince; he bit his lips, and 
replied, ‘‘No, madame, hardly at all.” 

_ ‘Indeed, and yet in this terrible hot weather. ze 

‘‘The sea-breezes are fresh and cool, madame, and then [ 
had one consolation.” ‘‘Indeed. What was it?” 

“The knowledge that my adversary’s sufferings were still 
greater than my own.” ‘ 

‘‘Ah! you mean he was more seriously wounded than you 
were; I was not aware of that,” said the princess, with utter 
indifference. 

‘Oh! madame, you are mistaken, or rather you pretend to 
misunderstand my remark. I did not say that he was more 
suffering in body than myself; but his heart was seriously 
affected.” 

Guiche comprehended in what direction the struggle was 
approaching; he ventured to make a sign to Madame, as if en- 
treating her to retire from the contest. But she, without 
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acknowledging Guiche’s gesture, without pretending to have 
noticed it even, and still smiling, continued: 

‘Is it pessible,” she said, ‘‘that the Duke of Buckingham’s 
heart was touched? I had no idea, until now, that a heart- 
wound could be cured.” 

‘‘Alas! madame,” replied Wardes, politely, ‘‘every woman 
believes that; and it is such a belief which gives them over us 
that superiority which confidence imposes.” 

‘You misunderstand altogether, dearest,”” said the prince, 
impatiently; ‘‘M. de Wardes means that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s heart had been touched, not by a sword, but by 
something else.” 

*‘Ah! very good, very good!” exclaimed Madame. ‘It isa 
jest of M. de Wardes; very good; but I should like to know if 
the Duke of Buckingham would appreciate the jest. It is, 
indeed, a very great pity he is not here, M. de Wardes.”’ 

The young man’s eyes seemed to flash fire. ‘‘Oh!” he said, 
as he clenched his teeth, ‘‘there is nothing I should like 
better.” 

Guiche did not move. Madame seemed to expect that he 
would come to her assistance. Monsieur hesitated. Lorraine 
advanced and continued the conversation. 

‘‘Madame,”’ he said, ‘‘De Wardes knows perfectly well that 
fora Buckingham’s heart to be touched is nothing new, and 
what he has said has already taken place.” 

“Instead of an ally, I have two enemies,” murmured Ma- 
dame; ‘‘two determined enemies, and in league with each 
other. And she changed the conversation. To change the 
conversation, is aright possessed by princes which etiquette re- 
quires all to respect. The remainder of the conversation was 
moderate enough in its tone; the principal actors had finished 
their parts. Madame withdrew early, and her husband, who 
wished t9 question heron several matters, offered her his hand 
on leaving. The chevalier was seriously afraid that a good 
understanding might be established between the husband and 
wife if he were to leave them quietly together. He therefore 
made his way to Monsieur’s apartments, in order to surprise 
him on his return, and to destroy with a few words all the 
good impressions that Madame might have been able to sow 
in his heart. Guiche advanced towards Wardes, who was sur- 
rounded by a large number of persons, and thereby indicated 
his wish to converse with him; Wardes, at the same time, 
showing by his looks and by a movement of his head that he 
perfectly understood him. There was nothing in these signs 
to enable strangers to suppose they were otherwise than upon 
the most friendly footing, Guiche could therefore turn away 
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from him, and wait until he was at liberty, He had not long 
to wait: for Wardes, freed from his questioners, approached 
Guiche, and both of them, after a fresh salutation, began to 
walk side by side together. 

“You have made a good impression since your return, my 
dear De Wardes,” said the count. 

“Excellent, as you seem 

“And your spirits are just as lively as ever.” 

“More than ever.’ 

«And a very great happiness, too.” 

“Why not? Everything’ is so ridiculous in this world, every- 
thing so absurd around us. 

“T should think so! And what news do you bring us from 
yonder?” 

“TP none atall, J have come to look for news here.” 

‘‘But, tell me, you surely must have seen some people at 
Boulogne, one of our friends, for instance; it is no great time 
ago?” 

SUA lative: Bragelonne, you mean.” 

‘Exactly so. 

‘‘Who was on his way to fulfill a mission, with which he was 
intrusted, to King Charles II.’ 

«Precisely. Well, then, did he not tell you, or did you not 
tell him He 

‘‘T do not precisely know what I told him, I must confess; 
but Ido know what I did not tell him.’”’ De Wardes was 
cunning itself. He perfectly well knew from tone and manner, 
cold and dignified, that the conversation was about assuming 
a disagreeable turn. He resolved to let it take what course it 
pleased, and to keep strictly on his guard. ° 

*“May I ask what it was you did not tell him?’ inquired 
Guiche. 

“About La Valliére.”’ 

‘La Valligre. What is it? and what was that strange cir- 
cumstance you seem to have known out yonder, which Brage- 
lonne, who was here on the spot, was not acquainted with?” 

“Do you really ask me that in a serious manner?” 

‘‘Nothing can be more so.” 

‘‘What! you, a member of the court, living here, a friend of 
the prince, the favourite of our lovely princess, a guest at their 
table?” 

Guiche coloured violently from anger. ‘‘What princess are 
you alluding to?” he said. 

“T am only acquainted with one, my dear fellow. I am 


speaking of the Royal one herself. Are you devoted to another 
princess, then? Come, tell mer” 
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Guiche was on the point of launching out. but he saw the 
drift of the remark. A quarrel was imminent, Wardes wished 
the quarrel to be only in Madame’s name, while Guiche would 
not accept it except on La Valliére account. From this mo- 
ment, it became a series of feigned attacks, which would have 
continued until one of the two had been stabbed home. 
Guiche therefore resumed all the self-possession he could com- 
mand. 

“There is not the slighest question in the world of Madame 
in this matter, my dear De Wardes,” said Guiche, ‘‘but simply 
of what you were talking about just now.” 

‘‘What was I saying?” 

“That you had concealed certain things from Brage- 
lonne.” 

“What! I, who have just arrived from a distance of sixty 
leagues, and you who have not stirred from this place, who 
have witnessed with your own eye that which rumour informed 
me of at Calias! Do you now tell me seriously that you do not 
know what it is about? Oh! count, this is hardly charitable 
of you.” 

‘“‘As you like, De Wardes; but I again repeat, I know 
nothing.” 

“Very well, then,’ continued De Wardes, ‘‘since we find it 
so difficult to understand each other about La Valli¢re and 
Bragelonne, let us speak about your own affairs.” 

“Nay,” said Guiche, ‘‘I have no affairs of my own to talk 
about. You have not said anything about me, I suppose, to 
Bragelonne, which you cannot repeat to myself.” 

‘No; but understand me, Guiche, that, however much I 
may be ignorant of certain matters, | am quite as conversant 
with others. If, for instance, we were conversing about in- 
timacies of the Duke of Buckingham at Paris, as I did during 
my journey with the duke, I could tell you a great many 
interesting circumstances. Would you like me to mention 
them?” 

Guiche passed his hand across his forehead, which was 
covered with perspiration. ‘‘No, no,” he said,. ‘‘a hundred 
times, no! I have no curiosity for matters which do not con- 
cern me. The Duke of Buckingham is for me nothing more 
than a simple acquaintance, whilst Raoul is an intimate friend. 
I have not the slighest curiosity to learn what happened to the 
duke, while I have, on the contrary, the greatest interest in 
learning what happened to Raoul.” 

GUNG Tear 

“Yes, at Paris, or at Boulogne. Youunderstand, I am on 
the spot; if anything should happen, I am here to meet it; 
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whilst Raoul is absent, and has only myself to represent him, 
so, Raoul’s affairs before my own.” 

“But Raoul will return’” 

“Not, however, until his mission is completed. In the 
meantime. you understand, evil reports cannot be permitted 
to circulate about him without my looking into them.” 

‘‘And for a greater reason still, that he will remain some 
time in London,” said Wardes, chuckling. 

“You think so,” said Guiche, simply. 

“‘Think so, indeed! do you suppose that he was sent to 
London for no other purpose than to go there and return im- 
mediately. No, no! he was sent to London to remain there.” 

“Ah! De Wardes.” said Guiche, seizing Wardes’ hand vio- 
lently, ‘‘that isa very serious suspicion concerning Brage- 
lonne, which completely confirms what he wrote to me from 
Boulogne.” . 

De Wardes resurned his former coldness of manner; his love 
of raillery had led him too far, and by his own imprudence, 
he had laid himself open to attack. 

“‘Well, tell me, what did he write to you about?” he in- 
quired, 

‘He told me that you had artfully insinuated some injur- 
ious remarks against La Valli¢re, and that you had seemed to 
laugh at his great confidence in that lady.” 

‘‘Well, it is true I did so,’ said De Wardes, ‘‘and I was 
quite ready, at the time to hear trom de Bragelonne what 
every man expects from another whenever anything may be 
said to displease him. In the same way, for instance, if I 
were seeking a quarrel with you, I should tell you that Ma- 
dame, after having shown the greatest preference for the 
Duke of Buckingham, is at this moment supposed to have 
sent the handsome duke away for your benefit.” 

‘Oh! that would not wound me in the slightest degree, my 
dear De Wardes,” said Do Guiche, smiling, notwithstanding 
the shiver which ran through his whole frame. ‘*Why, such 
a favour as that. would be too great a happiness.” 

“T admit that; but if I absolutely wished to quarrel with 
you, I should try and invent a falsehood perhaps, and should 
speak to you about a certain arbour, where you and that il- 
lustrious princess were together—I should speak also of cer- 
tain kissings of the hand; and you, who are so secret on all oc- 
casions, so hasty, and punctilious v 

‘‘Well,” said Guiche, interrupting him with a smile on his 
lips, although he almost felt as if he were going to die; ‘I 
swear I should not care for that, nor should lin any way con- 
tradict you; for you must know, my dear marquis, that for all 
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matters which concern myself, I am a block of ice; butit isa 
very different thing when an absent friend is concerned, a 
friend who, on leaving, confided his interests to my safe keep- 
see) such a friend, De Wardes, believe me, I am like fire 
itself.” 

At this moment some of the younger courtiers were cross- 
ing the apartment and having already heard a few words 
which had just been pronounced, were able also to hear those 
which were about to follow. De Wardes observed this, and 
cqntinued aloud :—‘‘Oh! if La Valligre were a coquette like 
Madame, whose very innocent flirtations, ] am sure were first 
of all, the cause of the duke of Buckingham being sent to 
England, and afterwards were the reason of you being sent in- 
to exile; for you will not deny, I suppose, that Madame’s se- 
ductive manners did have a certain influence over you?” 

The courtiers drew nearer to the two speakers, Saimt-Aign- 
an at their head, and then Manicamp. 

“‘But my dear fellow, whose fault was that?” said Guiche, 
laughing. ‘I am a vain, conceited fellow, I know, and 
everybody else knows it, too. I took seriously that which 
was only intended as a jest, and I got myself exiled for my 
pains. ButIsaw my error. I overcame my vanity, and I 
obtained my recall by making the amende honorable, and by 
promising myself to overcome that defect; and the conse- 
quence is, that I am so thoroughly cured, that I now laugh at 
the very thing which, three or four days ago would have al- 
most broken my heart. But Raoul is inlove, and is loved in 
return, he cannot laugh at the reports which disturb his 
happiness—reports which you seem to have undertaken to in- 
terpret, when you know, marquis, as I do, as those gentlemen 
do, as every one does in fact, that those reports are pure 
calumny.” 

“Calumny!” exclaimed De Wardes, furious at seeing himself 
caught in the snare by De Guiche’s coolness of temper. 

“Certainly, acalumny. Look at this letter from him, in 
which he tells me you have spoken ill of Mdlle de la Valliere; 
ahd where he asks me, if what you reported about this young 
girl be true. Do you wish me to appeal to these gentlemen, De 
Wardes, to decide?”’ And with admirable coolness, Guiche 
read aloud the paragraph ofthe letter which referred to La 
Valligre. ‘‘And now,” continued De Guiche, ‘‘there is no 
doubt in the world, as far as I am concerned, that you wish 
to disturb Bragelonne’s peace of mind, and that your remarks 
were maliciously intended,” 

De Wardes looked round him, to see if he could sind sup- 
port from any one; but, at the idea, that De Wardes had in- 
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sulted, either directly or indirectly, the idol of the day, every 
one shook his head; and De Wardes saw that there was no 
one present who would refuse to say he was in the wrong. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said De Guiche, intuitively divining the gen- 
eral feeling, ‘‘my discussion with M. de Wardes refers to 
a subject so delicate in its nature, that it is most important 
no one should hear more than you have already heard. Close 
the doors, then, I beg you, and let us finish our conversation 
in the manner which becomes two gentlemen, one of whom 
has given the other the lie.” 

““Gentlemen!”’ exclaimed those who were present. 

«It is your opinion, then, that I was wrong in defending 
Mdlle de la Valliére!” said De Guiche. ‘‘In that case, I pass 
judgment upon myself, and am ready to withdraw the offen- 
sive words I may have used to M. de Wardes, ”’ aves 

“The deuce! certainly not!” said Saint-Aignan, <‘Mdlle de 
la Valliére is an angel,” 

‘Virtue and purity itself,’ Manicamp added. 

‘“You see, M. de Wardes,”’ said Guiche, *‘I am not the only 
one who undertakes the defence of that poor girl. I entreat 
you, therefore, messieurs, a second time, to leave us. You 
see it is impossible we could be more calm and composed than 
we are,” 

It was the very thing the courtiers wished; some went out 
at one door, and the rest at the other, and the two young men 
were left alone. 

‘‘Well played,” said De Wardes, to the count. 

‘‘Was it not?’ replied the latter. 

‘‘How can it be wondered at, my dear fellow; I have got 
quite rusty in the country, while the command you have ac- 
quired over yourself, count confounds me; a man always gains 
something in woman's sociecty; so, pray accept my congratu- 
lations.” 

‘I do accept them.” 

‘‘Ana I will make Madame a present of them,” 

‘‘And now, my dear M. de Wardes, let us speak as loud as 
you please.” 

“Do not defy me,” 

“I do defy you, for you are known to be an evil-minded 
man; if you do that, you will be looked upon as a coward, 
too; and the princess would have you hanged, this evening, at 
the window-casement, Speak, my dear de Wardes, speak.” 


“I ser you would not be sorry to fight with me while my 
wounds are still open.” 


‘No; better still.” 
The deuce! you are unfortunate in the moment you have 
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chosen, a duel, after the one I have just fought, would hardly 
suit me; I have lost too much blood at Boulogne; at the 
slightest movement my wounds would open again, and you 
would really have too good a bargain with me.” 

‘ True,’”’ said Guiche; ‘‘and yet on your arrival here, your 
looks and your arms showed there was nothing the matter 
with you.” 

“Yes, my arms are all right, but my legs are weak; and 
then, I have not had a foilin my hand since that devil ofa 
duel; and you, Iam sure, have been fencing every day, in 
order to carry your little conspiracy against me to a successful 
issue.” ; 

“Upon my honour, monsieur,” replied De Guiche, ‘‘it is 
six months since I last practiced.” 

“No, count, after due reflection, I will not fight, at least, 
with you. I shall await Bragelonne’s return, since you say 
that it is Bragelonne who has fault to find with me.” 

“Oh no, indeed !—You shall not wait until Bragelonne’s re- 
turn,” exclaimed the count, losing all command over himself, 
“for you have said that Bragelonne might possibly, be some 
time before he returns; and, in the meanwhile, your wicked 
insinuations would have had their effect.” 

“Yet, I shall have my excuse. So take care.” 

“IT might give you a week to finish your recovery.” . 

“‘That is better. So let us wait a week.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand; a week will give time to my adver- 
sary to make his escape. No, no; I will not give you one day, 
even.” 

“You are mad, monsieur.’ 
step. 

‘‘And you are a coward, if you do not fight willingly. Nay, 
what is more, I will denounce you to the king, as having re- 
fused to fight, after having insulted La Valliére.” 

“Ah!” said De Wardes ‘‘you are dangerously treacherous, 
though you pass for a man of honour.” 

“There is nothing more dangerous than the treachery, as 
you term it, of the man whose conduct is always loyal and up- 
right.” 

‘‘Restore me the use of my legs, then, or get yourself bled, 
till you are as pale as I am, so as to equalize our chances.” 

‘“‘No no; I have something better than that to propose. 
We will fight on horseback, and exchange three pistol-shots 
each. Youare a first-rate marksman _ ! have seen you bring 
down swallows with single buliets, at full gallop. : 

«I believe you are right,’’ said De Wardes., ‘‘and as that is 
the case. it is not unlikely I might kill you. 


, 


said De Wardes, retreating a 
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“You would be rendering me a very great service, if you did.” 

“‘T will do my best.” 

“Is it agreed? Give me your hand upon it.” 

“There it is;—but on one condition, however, not a word 
shall be said about it to the king.” 

‘‘Not a word, I swear.” 

“I shall go and get my horse, then.” 

«And J, mine.” 

‘‘Where shall we meet?” 

“In the open plain; I know an admirable place.” 

And both of them, on their way to the stables, passed be- 
neath Madame’s windows, which were faintly lighted ; a shadow 
could be seen behind the lace curtain. ‘‘There is a woman,” 
said De Wardes, smiling, ‘‘who does not suspect that we are 
going to fight—to die perhaps on her account.” 


CHAPTER:ALYV. 
THE DUEL ON HORSEBACK. 


ARDES and Guiche selected their horses,and then saddled 
them with their own hands with holster saddles. Guiche, 
having two pairs of pistols, went to his apartments to get 
them; and after having loaded them, gave the choice to Wardes, 
who selected the pair he had made use of twenty times before, 
the same, indeed, with which Guiche had seen him kill swal- 
lows flying. ‘‘You will not be surprised,” he said, ‘‘if I take 
every precaution. You know the weapons well, and, conse- 
quently, I am only making chances equal.” 

‘Your remark is quite useless,” replied De Guiche, ‘‘and 
you have done no more than you are entitled to do.” 

‘‘Now,’”’ said De Wardes, ‘‘I beg you to have the goodness 
to help me to mount; for I still experience a little difficulty in 
doing so.” 

““In that case, we had better settle the matter on foot.” 

‘*No; once in the saddle, I shall be all right.” 

“Very good, then; so we will not speak of it again,” said 
Guiche, as he assisted Wardes to mount his horse. 

‘‘And now,” continued the marquis, ‘‘in our eagerness to 
kill each other, we have neglected one circumstance, It is 
quite dark, and we shall almost be obliged to grope about, in 
order to kill each other.”’ 

‘“‘Oh!” said Guiche, ‘‘you are as anxious as J am that every- 
thing should be done in proper order,”’ 

‘Yes; but I do not wish people to say that you have assas 
sinated me, any more than, supposing I were to kill you, I 
should myself like to be accused of sucn a cna, 
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“Did any one make a similar remark about your duel with 
the Duke of Buckingham?” said De Guiche, ‘‘it took place 
precisely under the same conditions as ours.” 

‘Very true; but there was still light enough to see by; and 
we were up to our middles, almost, in the water; besides, there 
were a good number of spectators on shore looking at us.” 

Guiche reflected for a moment; and the thought which 
had already presented itself to him became more confirmed 
—-that Wardes wished to have witnesses present, in order 
to bring back the conversation about Madame, and 
to give a new turn to the combat. He-avoided saying a 
word in reply, therefore; and, as Wardes once more 
looked at him _ interrogatively, he replied, by a 
shake of tiem heady as thar it would be best 
to let things remain as they were. The two adversaries conse- 
quently set off, and left by the same gate, close to which we 
may remember to have seen Montalais and Malicorne togeth- 
er. The night, as if to counterrct the extreme heat of the 
day, had gathered the clouds together in masses which were 
moving slowly along from the west to the east. The 
vault above, without a clear spot anywhere visible, or without 
the faintest indication of thunder, seemed to hang heavily 
over the earth, and soon began, by force of the wind, to be 
split up into fragments, like a huge sheet torn into shreds. 
Large and warm drops of rain began to fall heavily, and gath- 
ered the dust into globules, which rolled along the ground. 
‘‘How fresh the earth smells,” said Wardes; ‘‘it is a piece of 
coquetry of hers to draw us to her.” 

“‘By-the-by,” replied Guiche, ‘‘several ideas have just 
occurred to me; and I wish to have your opinion upon them,” 

“It is quite time, in fact, that we should begin to arrange 
matters.” 

“Ts it to be an ordinary combat, and conducted according 
to established custom?” 

‘‘Let me first know what your established custom is,” 

“(We dismount in any particular plain that may suit us, then 
fasten our horses to the nearest object, meet each without 
pistols in hand afterwards retire for a hundred and fifty paces, 
in order to advance on each other.” 

‘Very good ; that is precisely the way in which I killed poor 
Follient three weeks ago, at Saint-Denis.” ; 

“I beg your pardon, but you forgot one circumstance, in 
your duel with Follient you advanced towards each other on 
foot, your swords between your teeth, and your pfstols in 
your hands.” 

Cig ait 
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“While now, on the contrary, as I cannot walk, you your- 
self admit that we shall have to mount our horses again, and 
charge; and the first who wishes to fire will do so.” 

“That is the best course, no doubt; butit is quite dark; we 
must make allowance for more missed shots than would be the 
case in the daytime.” 

‘“‘Very well; each will fire three times; the pair of pistols 
already loaded, and one reload.” 

‘‘Excellent! Where shall our engagement take place?” 

‘You see that wood called Rochin which lies before us?” 

““Hxactly.”” 

“You know it, then?” 

“Pertecthya: 

‘‘You know that there is an open glade in the centre?” 

BONS 

“‘Well, this glade is admirably adapted for such a purpose, 
with a variety of roads, by-places, paths, ditches, windings, 
and avenues. We could not find a better spot.” 

‘Tam perfectly satisfied, if you are so. We have arrived, 
if 1am not mistaken.” 

“Yes. Look at the beautiful open space in the centre. The 
faint light which the stars afford seems concentrated in this 
spot; the woods which surround it seem, with their barriers, 
to form its natural limits.” 

“Very good. Do, then, as you say.” 

“Let us first settle the conditions.” 

‘‘These are mine: if you have any objection to make, you 
will state it.” " 

“T am listening.” 

“Tf the horse be killed, its rider will be obliged to fight on 
foot,” 

“That is a matter of course, since we have no change of 
horses here.” 

“But that does not oblige his adversary to dismount.” 

‘“‘His adversary will, in fact, be free to act as he likes.”’ 

“‘The adversaries, having once met in close contact, cannot 
quit each other under any circumstances, and may, conse- 
quently, fire muzzle to muzzle.” 

SUNK eC Ca 

‘‘Three shots and no more will do, I suppose?” 

‘Quite sufficient, I think. Here are powder and balls for 
your pistols; measure out three charges, take three balls; I 
will do the same; then we will throw the rest of the powder and 
the bullets away.” 

“And we will solemnly swear,” said Wardes, ‘‘that we have 
heither balls nor powder about us?” 
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‘*Agreed; and I swear it,’ said Guiche, holding his hand 
towards heaven, a gesture which Wardes imitated. 

‘“‘And now, my dear count,” said Wardes, ‘‘allow me to tell 
you that Jam innoway your dupe. You already are, or soon 
will be, the accepted lover of Madame. I have detected your 
secret, and you are afraid I shall tell others of it. You wish 
to kill me, to insure my silence; that is very clear; and, in 
your place, I should do the same.” Guiche hung down his 
head. ‘‘Only,” continued Wardes, triumphantly, ‘‘was it 
really worth while, tell me,to throw this affair of Bragelonne’s 
upon my shoulders? But, take care, my dear fellow; in 
bringing the wild boar to bay, you enrage him to madness; in 
running down the fox, you give him the ferocity of the jaguar. 
The consequence is, that, brought to bay by you, I shall de- 
fend myself to the very last.” 

“You will be quite right in doing so.” 

“Yes; but take care; I shall work more harm than you think. 
In the first place, as a beginning, you will readily suppose that 
I have not been absurd enough to lock up my secret, or your 
secret rather, in my own breast, Thereis a friend of mine, 
who resembies me in every way, aman whom you know very 
well, who shares my secret with me; so, pray understand, that 
if you kill me, my death will not have been of much service to 
you; whilst, on the contrary, if I kill you—and everything is 
possible you know you understand?” Guiche shuddered, 
“if I kill you” continued Wardes, ‘‘you will have secured two 
mortal enemies to Madame who will do their very utmost to 
ruin her.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed De Guiche furiously, ‘‘do not reckon upon 
my death so easily. Of the two enemies you speak of, I trust 
most heartily to dispose of one immediately. and the other at 
the earliest opportunity.” 

The only reply Wardes made was a burst of laughter, so dia- 
bolical in its sound, that a superstitious man would have been 
terrified by it. But Guiche was not so impressionable as that. 
“TI think,” he said, ‘‘that everything is now settled, M. de 
Wardes; so have the goodness to take your place first, unless 
you-would prefer me to do so.” 

‘‘By no means,” said Wardes. ‘‘I shall be delighted to save 
you the slightest trouble.” And putting his horse into a gal- 
lop he crossed the wide open space, and took his stand at the 
point of the circumference of the cross roads which was im- 
mediately opposite to where Guiche was stationed. Guiche 
remained motionless. At the distance of a hundred paces, 
the two adversaries were absolutely invisible to each other, be- 
ing completely concealed by that thick shade of elms and chest- 
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nuts. A minute elapsed amidst the profoundest silence. At 
the end of the minute, each of them, in the deep shade, in 
which he was concealed, heard the double click of the trigger, 
as they put the pistols in full cock. Guiche, adopting the 
usual tactics, set his horse into a gallop, persuaded that he 
should render his safety doubly sure, both by the movement, 
as well as by the speed of the animal. He directed his course 
in a straight line towards the point where, in his opinion 
Wardes would be stationed; and he expected to meet Wardes 
about half way, ; but in this he was mistaken. He continued 
his course, presuming that his adversary was impatiently 
awaiting his approach, 

When, however, he had gone about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance, he saw the place suddenly illuminated, and a ball flew 
by, cutting the plume of his hat intwo. Nearly at the same 
moment, and as if the flash of the first shot had served to indi- 
cate the direction of the other, a second report was heard, 
and the second ball passed through the head of Guiche’s 
horse, a little below the ear. The animal fell. These two re- 
ports proceeeding from the very opposite direction to that in 
which he expected to find Wardes, surprised him a great deal; 
but as he was a man of amazing self-possession, he prepared 
himself for his horse falling, but not so completely, however, 
that the toe of his boot escaped being caught under the ani- 
mal as it fell. Very fortunately, the horse in its dying ago- 
nies moved soasto enable him to release his leg which was less 
entangled than the other. 

Guiche rose, felt himself all over, and found that he was 
not wounded. At the very moment he had felt the horse tot- 
tering under him, he placed his pistols in the holsters, afraid 
that the force of the fall might explode one at least, if not 
both of them, by which he would have been disarmed, and 
left utterly without defence. Once on his feet, he took the 

‘pistols out of the holsters, and advanced towards the spot’ 
where, by the light of the flash, he had seen Wardes appear, 

Guiche had, at the first shot, accounted for the manceuvre. 
than which nothing could have been simpler. Instead of ad- 
vancing to meet Guiche, or remaining in his place to await his 
approach, Wardes had, for about fifteen paces, followed the 
circle of the shadow which hid him from his adversary’s ob- 
servation, and at the very moment when the latter presented 
his flank in his career, he had fired from the place where he 
stood, carefully taking his aim, and assisted instead of being 
inconvenienced by, the horse’s gallop. It has been seen that, 
notwithstanding the darkness, the first ball had passed hardly 
more than an inch above Guiche’s head. Wardes had so con 
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fidently relied upon his aim that he thought that he had seen 
Guiche fall; his astonishment was extreme when he saw that 
he still remained erect in his saddle. He hastened to fire his 
second shot, but his hand trembled, and he killed the horse 
instead. It would be a most fortunate chance for him if 
Guiche were to remain held fast under the animal. Before he 
could have freed himself, Wardes would have loaded his pis- 
tol and had Guiche at his mercy. But Guiche, on the con- 
trary, was up, and had three shots to fire. Guiche immed- 
iately understood the affairs. It would be necessary to exceed 
Wardes in rapidity of execution. He advanced, therefore, soas 
to reach him before he should have had time to reload his pistol. 
Wardes saw him approaching like a tempest. The ball was 
rather tight, and offered some resistanceto the ramrod. To 
load it carelessly would be to expose himself to lose his last 
chance; to take the proper care in loading it would be to lose 
his time, or rather it would be throwing away his life. He 
made his horse bound on one side. Guiche turned round 
also, and, at the moment the horse was quiet-again, he fired, 
and the ball carried of De Wardes’ hat from his head. Wardes 
now knew that he had a moment’s time at his disposal; he 
availed himself of it in order to finish loading his pistol. 
Guiche, noticing that his adversary did not fall, threw his 
pistol he had just discharged aside, and walked straight to- 
wards Wardes, elevating the second pistol as he did so. He 
had hardly proceded more than two or three paces, when Wardes 
took aim at him as he was walking, and fired. An exclama- 
tion of anger was Guiche’s answer; the comte’s arm contracted 
and dropped motionless by his side, and the pistol fell from 
his grasp. Wardes observed the comte stoop down, pick up 
the pistol with his left hand, and again advance towards him. 
His anxiety was excessive. ‘‘I am lost,’’ murmured Wardes, 
‘the is not mortally wounded.” Atthe very moment, how- 
ever, that Guiche was about to raise his pistol against 
Wardes, the head, shoulders, and limbs of the comte seemed 
all to give wey. He heaved a deep-drawn sigh, tottered and 
fell at the feet of Wardes’ horse. 

‘That is all right,” said Wardes; and, gathering up the 
reins, he stuck his spurs into his horse’s sides. The horse 
cleared the comte’s motionless body, and bore Wardes rapidly 
back to the chateau. When he arrived there, he remained a 
quarter of an hour deliberating within himself as to the proper 
course to be adopted. In his impatience to leave the field of 
battle, he had omitted to ascestain whether Guiche were dead 
or not. A double hypothesis presented itself to Wardes’ agit- 
ated mind: either Guiche was killed, or Guiche was wounded 
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only, If he were killed, why should he leave his body in that 
manner to the tender mercies of the wolves? It was a perfectly 
useless piece of cruelty, for if Guiche was dead, he certainly 
could not breathe a syllable of what had passed; if he were not 
killed, why should he, Wardes, in leaving him there uncared 
for, allow himself to be regarded as a savage, incapable of one 
generous feeling? The last consideration determined his line 
of conduct. 

Wardes immediately instituted inquiries after Manicamp. 
He was told that Manicamp had been looking after Guiche, 
and, not knowing where to find him. had retired to bed. 
Wardes went and woke the sleeper, without any delay, and 
related the whole affair to him, which Manicamp listened to 
in perfect silence, but with an expression of momentarily in- 
creasing energy, of which his face could hardly have been 
supposed capable. It was only when Wardes had finished, 
that Manicamp uttered the words, ‘‘Let us go.” 

As they proceeded, Manicamp became more and more excited, 
in proportion as Wardes related the details of the affair to him, 
his countenance assumed every moment a darkening expres- 
sion. ‘‘And so,” he said, when Wardes had finished, ‘‘you 
think he is dead P 

sOAlas do: = 

«And you fought in that manner, without seconds ?” 

‘‘He insisted upon it.” 

“Tt is very singular; so very unlike M. de Guiche’s dis- 
position,” 

“You donot doubt my word, I suppose?” 

‘‘A litttle. But I shall doubt it more-than ever, I warn you, 
if I find the poor fellow is really dead.” 

“Tt seems you intend to insult me.” 

“Just as you please. The fact is, Inever could like those 
people who come and say, ‘I have killed such and such a gen- 
_tleman in a corner; it is a great pity, but I killed him in a 
perfectly honourable manner.’ It has a very ugly appearance, 
M. de Wardes.”’ 

«Silence! we have arrived.” 

In fact, the open glade could now be seen, and in the open 
space lay the motionless body of the dead horse. To the 
right of the horse, upon the dark grass, with his face against 
the ground, the poor noble lay, bathed in his blood. He had 
remained in the same spot, and did not even seem to have 
made the slightest movement. Manicamp threw himself on 
his knees, lifted the comte in hisarms, and found him quite 
cold, and steeped in blood. He let him gently fall again. 
Then, stretching out his hand and feeling all over the ground 
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close to where the comte lay, he sought until he found a 
pistol. 

*‘By heaven!” he said, rising his to feet, pale as death, and 
wan the pistol in his hand, ‘‘you are not mistaken, he is quite 

ead. : 

“Dead!” repeated De Wardes. 

“Yes; and his pistol is still loaded,” added Manicamp feeling 
the pan. 

“But I told you that I took aim as he was walking towards 
me, and fired at him at the very moment he was going to fire 
at me.” 

“‘Are you quite sure that you have fought with him, de 
Wardes? I confess that I am very much afraid that it has been 
afoul murder. Nay, nay, no exclamations! You have had 
your three shots, and his pistol is still loaded. You have killed 
his horse, and he, one of the best marksmen in France, has 
not touched even either your horse or yourself. Well, M. 
de Wardes, you have been very unlucky in bringing me here; 
all the blood in my body seems to have mounted to my head; 
and I verily believe that since so good an opportunity presents 
itself, I shall blow out your brains on the spot. So M. de 
Wardes, recommend your soul to heaven.” 

«“‘M. Manicamp, you cannot think of such athing!” 

“‘On the contrary, I am thinking of it very strongly.” 

“Would you murder me?” 

«Without the slightest remorse, at least for the present.” 

“Are you a gentleman?” 

“I ama page; so I have given a proof of it.” 

“‘Let me defend my life, then, at least.” 

“Very likely; in order, I suppose, that you may do to me 
what you have done to poor De Guiche.” 

And Manicamp slowly raised his pistol to the height of 
Wardes’ breast, and, with arms stretched out, and a fixed, 
determined look on his face, took a careful aim. Wardes did 
not attempt a flight; he was completely terrified. In the 
midst, however, of this horrible silence, which lasted about a 
second, but which seetned an age to De Wardes, a faint sigh 
was heard. 

“Oh,” exclaimed De Wardes, ‘‘he still lives! Help, De 
Guiche, I am about to be murdered.” 

Manicamp fell back a step or two, and the two saw the 
count raise himself slowly and painfully upon one hand. Mani- 
camp threw the pistol away a dozen paces, and ran to his 
friend, uttering a cry of delight. _Wardes wiped his forehead, 
which was covered with a cold perspiration. 

‘Tt was just in time,” he murmured. 
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‘Where are you hurt?” inquired Manicamp of Guiche, ‘‘and 
how were you wounded?” 

Guiche showed him his mutilated hand and his chest covered 
with blood. 

“Count,” exclaimed Wardes, ‘‘I am accused of having as- 
sassinated you; speak, I implore you, and say that I fought 
fairly.” 

‘Perfectly so,” said the wounded man; ‘‘M. de Wardes © 
fought quite fair, and whoever may say the contrary will make 
me his enemy.’” 

“Then, sir,” said Manicamp, ‘‘assist me in the first place, to 
carry this poor fellow back, and I will afterwards give you every 
satisfaction you please; or, if you are in a hurry, we can do 
better still; let us stanch the blood from the count’s wounds 
here, with your pocket-handkerchief and mine, and then, as 
there are two shots left, we can exchange them between 
us. 

-‘Thank you,” said De Wardes. ‘‘Twice already in one 
hour I have seen death too close at hand to be agreeable; I 
don’t like his look at all, and I prefer your apologies.”’ 

Manicamp burst out laughing, and Guiche, too, in spite of 
his sufferings. The two wished to carry him, but he declared 
he felt hlmself quite strong enough to walk alone. The ball 
had broken his ring-finger and his little finger, and then had 
glanced along his side, but without penetrating deeply into 
his chest. It was the pain rather than the seriousness of the 
wound, therefore, which had overcome him. Manicamp passed 
his arm under one of the count’s shoulders, and Wardes did 
the same with the other, and in this way they brought him 
back to Fontainebleau, to the house of the same doctor who 
had been present at the death of the Franciscan, Aramis’s 
predecessor, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE ROYAL SUPPER. 


"THE king, while these matters were arranged, had sat down 

to the supper-table, and the not very large number of 
guests invited for that day had taken their seats, after the 
usual gesture intimating the royal permission to be seated. 
At this period of Louis XIV.’s reign, although etiquette was 
not governed by the strictest regulations which subsequently 
were adopted, the French court had entirely thrown aside the 
traditions of good-fellowship and patriarchal affability which ex- 
isted in the time of Henry IV., and which the suspicious mind 
of Louis XIII, had gradually replaced by the pompous state, 
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forms, and ceremonies which he despaired of being able fully 
to realize. 

The king, therefore, was seatea alone at a small separate 
table, which overlooked the adjoining tables. Although we say 
a small table, we must not omit to add that this small table was 
the largest one there. Moreover, it was the one on which 
were placed the greatest number and. quantity of dishes; con- 
sisting of fish, game, meat, fruit, vegetables, and preserves. 
The king was young and full of vigour and energy, very fond 
of hunting, addicted to all violent exercises of the body, 
possessing, besides, like all the members of the Bourbon 
family a rapid digestion, and an appetite speedily renewed. 
Louis XIV. was a formidable table-companion; he delighted 
to criticise his cooks; but when he honoured them by praise 
and commendation, the honour was overwhelming. The king 
began by eating several kinds of soup, either mixed together 
or taken separately. He intermixed, or rather he separated, 
each of the soups by a glass of old wine. He ate quickly and 
somewhat greedily. Porthos, who from the beginning had, 
out of respect, been waiting fora jog of D’Artagnan’s arm, 
seeing the king make such rapid progress, turned to the 
musketeer and said in a low tone: 

“It seems as if one might go on now; his majesty is very en- 
couraging, from the example he sets. Look.” 

‘The king eats.” said D’Artagnan. ‘‘but hetalks at the same 
time; try and mdnage matters in such manner that, if he 
should happen to address a remark to you, he should not 
find you with your mouth full, which would be very disre- 
spectful.”’ 

“‘The best way in that case,” said Porthos, ‘‘is to eat no 
supper at all; and yet Iam very hungry, I admit, and every- 
thing looks and smells most invitingly,as if appealing to all my 
senses at once.” 

‘Don’t think of not eating for a moment,” said D’Artagnan; 
“that would put his majesty out terribly. The king has a 
saying, ‘that he who works well,eats well,’ and he does not like 
people to eat indifferently at his table.” 

“‘How can I avoid having my mouth full if I eat?”’said Porthos. 

“All you have to do,” replied the captain of the musketeer’s, 
“iS simply to swallow what you have in it whenever the king 
does you the honour to address a remark to you.”’ 

“Very good,” said Porthos; and from that moment he began 
to eat with a well-bred enthusiasm of manner. 

The king occasionally looked at the different persons wno 
were at table with him, and could appreciate the different dis- 
positions of his guests, as a good judge. 
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“M. du Vallon!” he said. 

Porthos was enjoving a hare stew and swallowed half of the 
backbone. His name pronounced in such a manner had made 
him start, and by a vigorous effort of his gullet he absorbed 
the whole mouthful. 

“Sire,” replied Porthos, ina stifled voice, but sufficiently in- 
telligible, nevertheless. 

«‘Let those lamb fillets be handed to M. du Vallon,” said 
the king. ‘Do you like dark meat M. du Vallon?” 

«Sire, I like everything,” replied Porthos. 

D’Artagnan whispered, ‘‘Everything your majesty sends 
me. 

Porthos repeated, ‘‘Everything your majesty sends me,” an 
observation which the king apparently received with great 
satisfaction. ' 

‘‘People eat well who work well,”’ replied the king, delighted 
to face a guest who could eat as Porthos did. Porthos re- 
ceived the dish of lamb, and put a portion of it on his own 
plate. 

“Well?” said the king. 

“Exquisite, ’’said Porthos, calmly 

“Have you as good mutton in your part of the country, M. 
du Vallon?” continued the king. 

“Sire I believe that from my own province, as everywhere 
else, the best of everything issent to Paris for your majesty’s 
use; but, on the other hand, I donoteat lamb in the same way 
your majesty does.” 

“‘Ah, ah! and how did you eat it ?” 

“‘My cook—the rascal—who is a German, first stuffs the 
lamb in question with small Strasburg sausages, force meat- 
balls, Troyes and larks; by some means or other, which I am 
not acquainted with, he bones the lamb as he would do a 
fowl, leaving the skin on, however, which forms a brown crust 
all over the animal; when it is cut in beautiful slices, in the 
same way as an enormous sausage, a rose-coloured gravy pours 
forth, which is as agreeable to the eye as it is exquisite to the 
plate.” And Porthos finished by smacking his lips. 

The king opened his eyes with delight, and while cutting 
some of the pheasant smothered in sauce, handed to him, he 
said: 

‘‘That is a dish I should very much like to taste, M. du 
Vallon. Is it possible! a whole lamb !” 

“Completely so, sire,”’ 

‘Pass those pheasants to M. du Vallon; I perceive he is no 
novice?’ 


The order was immediately obeyed. Then, continuing the 
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Sai oe he said: ‘‘And you do not find the lamb too 
at?” 

‘‘No, sire; the fat falls down at the same time as the gravy 
does, and swims on the surface; then the servant who carves 
removes the fat witha spoon, which I have had expressly 
made for that purpose.” 

‘‘Where do you reside?” inquired the king. 

“‘At Pierrefonds, sire,” 

‘ «‘At Pierrefonds; where is that, M. du Vallon—near Belle- 

sle 24 

“Oh, no, sire; Pierrefonds is inthe Soissonnais,”’ 

‘‘I thought you alluded to the lamb on account of the salt 
marshes.” 

‘‘No, sire; I have marshes which are not salt, it is true, but 
which are not the less valuable on that account,”’ 

The king had not arrived at the entrements but without losing 
sight of Porthos, who continued to play his part in the best 
manner, 

“‘You have an excellent appetite, M. du Vallon,” said the 
king, ‘‘and you make an admirable guest at table.” 

“‘Ah, sire, if your majesty were ever to pay a visit to 
Pierrefonds, we would both of us eat our lamb together; for 
your appetite is not an indifferent one by any means,” 

D’Aitagnan gave Porthos a severe kick under the table, 
which made him color up. 

‘‘At your majesty’s present happy age,” said Porthos, in 
order to repair the mistake he had made, ‘‘I was in the Royal 
Musketeers, and nothing could ever satisfy me then. Your 
majesty hasan excellent appetite, as I have already had the 
honour of mentioning, but you select what you eat with too 
much refinment to be called a great eater.” 

The king seemed charmed at his guest’s politeness. 

‘‘Will you try some of these creams?” he said to Porthos, 

‘‘Sire, your majesty treats me with far too much kindness 
to prevent me speaking the whole truth.” 

‘‘Pray do so, M. du Vallon.” 

“Well, sire, with regard to sweet dishes, I only recognize 
pastry, and even that should be rather solid; all these frothy 
substances swell the stomach, and occupy a space which 
seems to me me to be too precious to be so badly tenanted,’ 

‘‘Ah! gentlemen,” said the king, indicating Porthos by a 
gesture, ‘‘here is indeed a perfect model of gastronmy. It 
was in such a manner that our fathers, who so well knew what 
good living was, used to eat; while we,” added his majesty, 
“can do nothing but trifle with our food.” And as he spoke 
he took the breast of a chicken, with ham, while Porthos at- 
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tacked a dish of partridges and land-rails. The cup-bearer 
filled his majesty’s glass. ‘‘Give M.du Vallon some of my 
wine,” said the king. This was one of the greatest honours 
of the royal table. D’Artagnan pressed his friend’s knee. 

“If you could only manage to swallow the half of that boar’s 
head I see yonder,” said he to Porthos, ‘‘I believe you will be 
a duke and a peer within the next twelvemonth.” 

«‘Presently,” said Porthos, phlegmaticallv; ‘I shall come 
to it by-and-by.” 

In fact it was not long before it came to the boar’s turn, for 
the king seemed to take pleasure in urging on his guest. He 
did not pass any of the dishes to Porthos until he had tasted 
them himself, and he accordingly took some of the boar’s 
head. Porthos showed that he could keep pace with his 
sovereign ; and instead of eating the half, as D’Artagnan had 
told him, he ate three-fourths of it. <‘‘It is impossible,” said 
the king, in an undertone,- ‘‘that a gentleman who eats so 
good a supper every day, and who has such beautiful teeth, 
can be otherwise than the most upright man in my kingdom.” 

“‘Do you hear?” said D’Artagnan in his friend’s ear. 

“Yes; I think I am rather in favour,’ said Porthos, balanc- 
ing himself on his chair, 

“Oh! you are safe!” 

The king and Porthos continued to eat inthe same manner, 
to the great satisfaction of the other guests, some of whom, 
from emulation, had attempted to follow them, but had been 
obliged to give up on the way. The king soon began to get 
flushed, and the reaction of the blood to his face announced 
that the moment of repletion had arrived. It was then that 
Louis XIV., instead of becoming gay and cheerful, as most 
good livers generally do, became dull, melancholy, and taci- 
turn. Porthos on the contrary, was lively and communica- 
tive. D’Artagnan’s foot had more than once to remind him 
of this peculiarity of the king. The dessert now made its ap- 
pearance. The king had ceased to think anything further of 
Porthos; he turned his eyes anxiously towards the entrance- 
door, and he was heard occasionally to inquire how it hap- 
pened that M. de Saint-Aignan was so long in arriving. At 
last, at the moment when his majesty was finishing a pot of 
preserved plums with a deep sigh, Saint-Aignan appeared. 
The king’s eyes, which had become somewhat dull, immedi- 
ately began to. sparkle. The, count advanced towards the 
king’s table, and Louis arose at his approach. Everybody 
arose at the same time, including Porthos, who was just fin- 
ishing an almond cake, capable of glueing the jaws of a croco’ 
dile. together, The supper was over. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


AFTER SUPPER. 


“THE king took Saint-Aignan by the arm, and passed into 
the adjoining apartment. ‘‘What has detained you?” 
said the king. 

“‘T was bringing the answer, sire,” replied the count. 

“‘She is taking a long time to reply to what I wrote her.” 

«Sire, your majesty has deigned to write in verse, and M. 
de la Valliére wished to repay your majesty inthe same coin, 
that is to say, in gold.” 

“Verses! Saint-Aignan,”’ exclaimed the king in ecstasy. 
“‘Give them to meat once.” And Louis broke the seal of a 
little letter, inclosing the verses which history has preserved 
entire for us, and which are more meritorious in intention than 
in execution. Such as they were, however, the king was en- 
chanted with them, and exhibited his satisfaction by un- 
equivocai transports of delight; but the universal silence which 
reigned in the rooms warned Louis, so sensitively particular 
with regard to good breeding, that his delight might give rise 
to various interpretations. He turned aside and put the note 
in his pocket, and then advancing a few steps, which brought 
him again to the threshold of the door close to his guests, he 
said, ‘‘M. du Vallon, I have seen you to-day with the greatest 
pleasure, and my pleasure will be equally great to see you 
again.’ Porthos bowed as the Colossus of Rhodes would 
have done, and retired from the room with his face towards 
the king. ‘‘M. d’Artagnan,” continued the king, ‘‘you will 
await my orders in the gallery; I am obliged to you for having 
made me acquainted with M. du Vallon. Gentlemen,” ad- 
dressing himself to the other guests, *‘I return to Paris to- 
morrow, on account of the departure of the Spanish and Dutch 
ambassadors. Until to-morrow, then.” 

“The apartment was immediately cleared of the guests, 
The king took Saint-Aignan by the arm, made him read La 
Valliére’s verses overagain, and said, ‘‘what do you think of 
them?” 

«Charming, sire.’ 

“‘They charm me, in fact, and if they were known 

“Oh! the professional poets would be jealous of them ; but it 
is not all likely they will know anything about them.” 

‘Did you give her mine?” 

“Oh! sire, she positively devoured them,” 

«They were very weak, I am afraid.” 

«That is not what M. de la Valliére said to them.’ 

“‘Do you think she was pleased with them?” 


” 
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“T am sure of it, sire.” 

‘‘T must answer them, then.” 

“Oh! sire, immediately after supper? Your majesty will 
fatigue yourself.” 

“You're right; study after eating is very injurious.” 

“The labour of a poet especially so; and, besides, there is 
great excitement prevailing at M, de la Valliére’s.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘-With her as with all the ladies of the court.” 

“Why!” 

“‘On account of poor De Guiche’s accident.” 

‘Has anything serious happened to De Guiche, then?” 

“Yes, sire, he has one hand nearly destroyed, and a hole in 
his breast; in fact he is dying.” 

“Good heavens! who told you that?” 

-‘Manicamp brought him back just now to the house of a 
doctor here in Fontainebleau. and the rumour soon reached 
us all here.” 

‘-Brought back! Poor De Guiche; and how did it happen? 
Give me the details. What does he say himself?” 

‘‘He says nothing, sire; but others do.” 

‘‘What others?’ 

“‘Those who brought him back, sire.”’ 

«‘Who are they?” 

“I do not know, sire; but M. de Manicamp knows, as one 
of his friends.” 

‘‘As everybody is, indeed,” said the king. 

“Oh! no!” returned Saint-Aignan, ‘‘you are mistaken, sire; 
every one is not precisely friends with M. de Guiche. I believe 
I heard something about a quarrel between two gentlemen.” 

‘“‘When?” 

“This very evening, before your majesty’s supper was 
served.” 

'“That can hardly be. I have issued such stringent and 
severe ordinances with respect to duelling, that no one, I 
presume, would dare to disobey them.” 

‘In that case, Heaven preserve me from excusing any one!” 
exclaimed Saint-Aignan. ‘‘Your majesty commanded me to 
speak, and I spoke accordingly.” 

“Tell me, then, in what way the Count de Guiche has been 
wounded?” 

«Sire, it is said to have been at a boar-hunt.”’ 

‘One of his hands shattered, and a hole in his breast. Who 
was at the hunt with M. de Guiche?” 


‘*{ do not know, sire; but M. de Manicamp knows, or ought 
to know.” 
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‘You are concealing something from me, Saint-Aignan.” 

‘Nothing, sire, I assure you.”’ 

“‘Then, explain to me how the accident happened; was it a 
musket that burst?” 

“Very likely, sire. But yet, on reflection, it could hardly 
have been that, for Guiche’s pistol was found by him still 
loaded.” 

“His pistol? But a man does not go to a boar-hunt with 
pistols, I should think.” 

‘Sire, it is also said, that Guiche’s horse was killed, and the 
horse is still to be found in the wide open glades in the forest.”’ 

‘‘His horse?—Guiche go on horseback to a boar-hunt !— 
Saint-Aignan, I do not understand a syllable of what you have 
been telling me. Where did the affair happen?” 

“‘At the Rond-point, in that part of the forest called Rochin 
Wood.” 

“That will do, Call M. d’Artagnan.”’ Saint-Aignan obeyed 
and the musketeer entered. 

““M. d’Artagnan,” said the king, ‘‘you will leave this place 
by the little door of the private staircase, mount your horse, 
and proceed to the Rond-point of Rochin Wood. Do you 
know the spot?” 

“Yes, sire. I have fought there twice.” 

«“‘What!” exclaimed the king, amazed at the reply. 

“‘Under the edicts, sire, of Cardinal Richelieu,’’ returned 
D’Artagnan, with his usual impassibility, 

“That is very different, monsieur. You will, therefore, go 
there, and will examine the locality very carefully. A man has 
been wounded there, and you will find a horse lying dead. 
You will tell me what your own opinion is upon the whole 
affair.” 

“‘You shall have it in an hour’s time, sire.” 

“I prohibit your speaking with any one, whoever it may be.” 

“‘Except with the person who must give me a lantern,” 

“Oh! that is a matter of course,” said the king, laughingly, 
at the liberty, which he tolerated in no one but his captain 
who left by the little staircase. 
~ ‘Now, let. my physician be sent for,’’ said Louis. Ten min- 
utes afterwards the king’s physician arrived, quite out of 
breath. 

‘“‘Monsieur,”’ said the king to him, ‘‘accompany M. de 
Saint-Aignan wherever he may take you; you will render me 
an account of the state of the person you may see in the house 
you will be taken to.” The physician obeyed without a re- 
mark, as at that time people began to obey Louis XIV., and 
jeft the rocm preceding Saint-Aignan, 
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“Do you, Saint-Aignan, send Manicamp to me, before the 
physician can possibly have spoken to him.” And Saint-Aignan 
left in his turn. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
D’ARTAGNAN DISCHARGES THE MISSION FROM THE KING. 


[TD ABTAGNAN, without losing a second, ran to the stable, 

took down the lantern, saddled his horse himself, and 
proceeded towards the place which his majesty had indicated. 
According tothe promise he had made,hehad neither seen nor 
met any one ;and, as we have observed, he had carried his scruples 
so far as to do without the assistance of the stable helpers al- 
together. D’Artagnan was one of those who in moments of 
difficulty pride themselves on increasing their own value. By 
dint of hard galloping, he in less than five minutes reached 
the wood, fastened his horse to the first tree he came to, and 
penetrated to the broad open space on foot. He then began 
toinspect most carefully, on foot and with his lantern in his 
hand, the whole surface of the Rond-point, went forward, 
turned back again, measured, examined, and after half an 
hour’s minute inspection he returned silently to where he had 
left his horse, and pursued his way in deep reflection and at 
a footpace to Fontainebleau. Louis was waiting in his cab- 
inet; he was alone, and with a pencil and scribbling on paper 
certain lines which D’Artagnan at the first glance recognized 
as being very unequal and very much scratched about. The 
conclusion he arrived at was, that they must be verses. The 
king raised his head and perceived D’Artagnan. 

“‘Well, monsieur,”’ he said, ‘‘do you bring me any news?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘‘What have you seen ?” 

‘“‘As far as probability goes, sire,” D’Artagnan began to 
reply. 

‘It was certainty I requested of you.” 

‘“‘T will approach it as near as I possibly can. The weather 
was very well adapted for investigations of the character I 
have just made; it has been raining this evening, and the roads 
wet and muddy By 

‘‘Well, the result, M. d’Artagnan?” 

‘Sire, your majesty told me that there was a horse lying 
dead in the cross-road of Rochin wood, and I began, there- 
fore, by studying the roads. I say the roads, because the centre 
of the cross-road is reached by four separate roads. The one 
that I myself took was the only one that presented any fresh 
tracks. Two horses had followed it side by side; their eight 
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feet were marked very distinctly in the clay. One of the 

riders was more impatient than the other, for the footprints 

of the one were invariably in advance of the other about half 

a horse’s length.” 

a “Are you quite sure that they came together ?” said the 
ing. 

“Yes, sire. The horses are two rather large animals of 
equal pace,—horses well used to manceuvres of all kinds, for 
they wheeled round the barrier of the Rond-point together-” 

“‘Well?”’ 

“‘The two cavaliers paused there for a minute, no doubt to 
arrange the conditions of the engagement; the horses grew 
restless and impatient. One of the riders spoke, the other 
listened and seemed to have contented himself by simply an- 
swering. His horse pawed the ground, which proves that his 
attention was so taken up by listening that he let the bridle 
fall from his hand.” 

“‘A hostile meeting did take place, then ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

«‘Continue; you are a most accurate observer.” 

“One of the two remained where he was standing, the one, 
in fact, who had been listening; the other crossed the open 
space, and at first placed himself directly opposite to his ad- 
versary. The one who had remained stationary traversed the 
Rond-point at a gallop, about two-thirds of its length, think- 
ing that, by this means he would gain upon his opponent; 
but the latter had followed the circumference of the wood.” 

“You are ignorant of their names, I suppose?” 

«Completely so, sire. Only he who went around the wood 
was mounted on a black horse, I found a few hairs of his 
tail along the brambles which bordered the sides of the 
ditch.”’ 

“Gorons 

“As for the other horse, there can be no trouble in describ- 
ing him, since he was left dead on the field of battle.” 

‘‘What was the cause of his death?” 

«‘A bullet which passed through his temple,”’ 

<‘Was it of a pistol or a gun?” 

‘It was a pistol-bullet, sire. Besides, the manner in which 
the horse was wounded explained to me the tactics of a man 
who had killed it. He had followed the circumference of the 
wood in order to take his adversary in flank. Moreover, I 
followed his foot-tracks on the grass,” 

“-Go on, M. d’Artagnan.”’ 

‘‘As your majesty now perceives the position of the twa ad- 
versaries, I will, for a moment, icave the cavaner WNO noe —_ 
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mained stationary for the one who started off at a gallop.” 

SD OnSOsus 

‘The horse of the cavalier who rodeat full speed was killed on 
thespot. The horseman had not time even to throw himself off his 
horse, and so fell with it. I observed the impression of his 
leg, which, with a great effort, he was enabled to extricate 
from under the horse. The spur, pressed down by the weight 
of the animal, had ploughed up the ground.” 

“Very good, and what did he do as soon as he rose up 
again?” ; 

‘‘He walked straight up to his adversary who still remained 
upon the verge of the forest, till, having reached a favourable 
distance, he stopped firmly, for the impression of both his 
heels are left in the ground quite close to each other, fired, 
and missed his adversary.” 

‘How do you know he did not hit him?” 

“1 found a hat with a bali through it.” 

“Ah, identification!” exclaimed the king. . 

‘Insufficient, sire,” replied D’Artagnan, coldly; ‘‘it is a hat 
without any letters indicating its ownership, without arms; a 
red feather, as all hats have; the lace, even, had nothing 
particular in it.” 

‘‘Did the man with the hat through which the bullet had 
passed fire a second time?” 

“Oh, sire, he had already fired twice.” 

-‘How did you ascertain that?” 

“I found the waddings of the pistol.” 

‘‘And what became of the bullet which did not kill the 
horse?” 

“It cut in two the feather of the hat belonging to him 
against whom it was directed, and broke a small birch at the 
other end of the open glade.”’ 

“In that case, then, the man on the black horse was dis- 
armed, while his adversary had still one more shot to fire.” 

' «Sire, while the dismounted rider was extricating himself 
from his horse, the other was reloading his pistol. Only, he 
was much agitated while he was loading it, and his hand 
trembled greatly.” 

“‘How do you know that?” 

‘‘Half the charge fell to the ground, and he threw the ram- 
rod aside, not having time to replace it in the pistol.” 

““M. d’Artagnan, it is marvellous what you tell me.”’ 

“It is only close observation, sire, and the commonest high- 
wayman would do as much.” 

‘‘The whole scene is before me from the manner in which 
you relate it,” 
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“T have, in fact, reconstructed it in my own mind, with 
merely a few alterations.” 

«And now,” said the king, “Jet us return to the dismounted 
cavalier. You were saying that he had walked towards his 
adversary while the latter was loading his pistol.” 

‘Yes; but atthe very moment he “himself was taking aim, 
the other fired.”’ 

‘‘Oh!” said the king; ‘‘and the shot?” 

“The shot told terribly, sire; the dismounted cavalier 
fell upon his face, after having staggered forward three or four 
paces. 

‘‘Where was he hit?” 

“In two places, in his right hand, and nee by the same 
bullet, in the chest.’ 

«‘But how could you ascertain that?” inquired the king, full 
of admiration. 

«‘By a very simple means; the butt-end of the pistol was 
covered with blood, and the trace of a bullet could be observed 
with fragments of a broken ring. The wounded man, in all 
probability, had the ring-finger and the little finger carried off.” 

‘‘As far as the hand goes, I have nothing to say; but the 
chest!” 

«Sire, there were two small pools of blood, at a distance of 
about two feet anda half from each other. At one of these 
pools of blood the grass was torn up by the clenched hand; at 
the other the grass was simply pressed down by the weight of 
the body.” 

‘*Poor De Guiche!” exclaimed the king. 

«Ah! it was the Count de Guiche, was it?” said the muske- 
teer, very quietly. ‘I suspected it, but did not venture to 
mention it to your majesty.” 

«And what made you suspect it?”’ 

«I recognized the De Grammont arms upon the holsters of 
the dead horse.” 

«‘And you think he is seriously wounded?” 

‘Very seriously, since he fell immediately, and remained a 
long time in the same place; however, he was able to walk, as 
he left the spot, supported by two friends.’ 

“You met him returning, then?” 

‘‘No; but I observed the foot-prints of three men; the one 
on the right and the one on the left walked freely and easily, 
but the one in the middle dragged his feet as he walked; be- 
sides, he left traces of blood at every step he took.” 

‘‘Now, monsieur, since you saw the combat so distinctly 
that not a single detail seems to have escaped you tell me 
something about De Guiche’s adversary?” 
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“Oh, sire, I do not know him.” 

«‘And yet you see everything very clearly.” 

‘Yes, sire, I see everything; but I do not tell all I see; and, 
since the poor devil has escaped, your majesty will permit me 
to say that I do not intend to denounce him.” 

“And yet he is guilty, since he has fought a duel mon- 
sieur,”’ 

“Not guilty in my eyes, sire,” said D’Artagnan, coldly. 

“Captain!” exclaimed the king, ‘‘are you aware of what you 
are saying?” 

‘Perfectly, sire; but, according to my notion, a man who 
fights a duel, is a brave man; such, at least, is my own opinion; 
but your majesty may have another; that is very natural,—you 
are the master here.” 

‘‘Captain d’Artagnan, I ordered you, however. a 

D’Artagnan interrupted the king, by a respectful gesture, 
‘You ordered me, sire, to gather what particulars I could, 
respecting a hostile meeting that had taken place; those 
particulars you have. If you order me to arrest M. de 
Guiche’s adversary, I will do so; but do not order me to de- 
nounce him to you, for in that case I will not obey,” 

“Very well! Arrest him, then.” 

“‘Give me his name, sire,” 

The king stamped his foot angrily; but after a moment’s re- 
flection, he said, ‘‘You are right—ten times, twenty times, a 
hundred times right.” 

“That is my opinion, sire; 1am happy that, this time, it 
accords with your majesty’s.”’ 

‘‘One word more. Who assisted Guiche?”’ 

“T do not know, sire.” 

“But you speak of twomen. There was a person present, 
then, as second.” 

‘‘There was no second, sire. Nay, more than that, when, 

_M. de Guiche fell, his adversary fled without giving him any 
assistance.” 

“The miserable coward!” exclaimed the king. 

‘‘The consequence of your ordinances, sire. Ifa man has 
fought well, and fairly, and has already escaped one chance of . 
death, he naturally wishes to escape a second. M. de Boutt- 
eville cannot be forgotten very easily.” 

*‘And so, men turn cowards.” 

‘‘No, they become prudent.” 

‘‘And he has fled, then, you say?” 

‘*Yes; and as fast as his horse could possibly carry him.” 

“In what direction?” 

‘In the direction of the palace.” 
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“Well va 

‘“‘Afterwards, as I have had the honor of telling your ma- 
jesty, two men on foot arrived, who carried M. de Guiche back 
with them.’ 

‘‘What proof have you, tnat these two men arrived after the 
combat?” 

“‘A very evident prcot, sire; at the moment the encounter 
took place, the rain had just ceased, the ground had not had 
time to imbibe the moisture, and had, consequently. become 
damp; the footsteps sunk in the ground; but, while M. de 
Guiche was lying there in a fainting condition the ground be- 
came firm again, and the footsteps made a less sensible im- 
pression.’ 

Louis clapped his hands together in sign of admiration. 
‘Captain d’Artagnan,” he said, ‘‘you are positively the clever- 
est man in my kingdom.” 

“The very thing that M. de Richelieu thought, and M. de 
Mazarin said, sire.” 

“And, so, it remains for us to see if your sagacity is in 
fault.” 

“‘Oh! sire a man may be mistaken; errare humanum est,” 
said the musketeer, philosophically. 

“In that case, you are not human, M. d’Artagnan, for | be- 
lieve you never are mistaken.” 

“Your majesty said that we were going to see whether such 
was the case, or not.’ 

Bevis sg 

‘In what way, may I venture to ask?” 

“‘T have sent for M. de Manicamp, and he is coming.” 

‘And M. de Manicamp knows the secret?” 

‘‘Guiche has no secrets for M. de Manicamp.” 

D’Artagnan shook his head. ‘‘No one was present at the 
combat, I repeat; and, unless he was one of the two men who 
brought him back 

‘“‘Hush!” said the king, ‘‘he is coming; remain there, ana 
listen attentively.” 

“Very good, sire.” 

And, at the same moment, Manicamp and Saint-Aignan ap- 
peared at the threshold of the door. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE BOAR-HUNT, 


THE king with his hand made, first to the musketeer, and 
then to Saint-Aignan, an imperious and insignificant 
gesture, as much as to say, ‘‘On your lives, not a word,” 
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D’Artagnan withdrew, like a soldier, intoacorner ofthe room; 
Saint-Aignan, in his character of favourite, leaned over the 
back of the king’s chair. Manicamp, with his right foot prop- 
erly advanced, a smile upon his lips, and his white and well- 
formed hands gracefully disposed, advanced to make his re- 
verence to the king, who returned the salutation by a bow. 
“‘Good evening, M. de Manicamp,” he said. 

“Your majesty did me the honour to send for me,” said 
Manicamp. 

“Yes, in order to learn from you all the details of the un- 
fortunate accident which has befallen the Count de Guiche.”’ 

“Oh! sire, it is very grievous indeed.” 

«You were there?” 

‘‘Not precisely so, sire.” 

‘‘But you arrived on the scene where the accident occurred 
a few minutes after it took place?” 

“I did so, sire, about half an hour afterwards.” e 

‘‘And where did the accident happen?” 

“T believe, sire, the place is called the Rochin wood cross- 
ways.” 

“Oh! the rendezvous of the hunt.” 

‘«‘The very spot, sire.” 

‘‘Very good; tell me what details you are acquainted with, 
respecting this unhappy affair, de Manicamp.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps your majesty has already been informed of them, 
and I fear to fatigue you by useless repetitions.” 

“No, do not be afraid of that.” 

Manicamp looked all around him; he only saw D’Artagnan 
leaning with his back against the wainscot—,calm, kind, and 
good natured as usual—and Saint-Aignan whom he had accom- 
panied, and who still leaned over the king’s arm-chair with an 
expression of countenance equally full of good feeling. He 
determined, theresore, to speak out, ‘‘Your majesty is per- 
fectly aware,” he said, ‘‘that accidents are very frequent in 
hunting.” 

‘In hunting, do you say?” 

‘I mean sire, when an animal is brought to bay.” 

‘“‘Ah! ah!” said the king, ‘it was when the animal was 
brought to bay, then, that the accident happened.”’ 

“‘Alas!sire, unhappily, it was so.” 

The king paused for a moment before he said: ‘*What ani- 
mal was hunted?” 

‘«‘A wild boar, sire. ° 

‘‘And what could possibly have pessessed De Guiche to goto 
a wild-boar hunt ty himseif; that is but a clownish idea of 
sport, and only fit for that class of people who, unlike the 
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Marshal de Grammont, have no dogs and huntsmen to hunt as 
gentlemen should do.” 

Manicamp shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Youth is very rash,” 
he said, sententiously. 

‘Well, go on,” said the king. 

‘‘At all events,” continued Manicamp, not venturing to be 
too precipitate and hasty, and letting his words fall very 
slowly, one by one, ‘‘at allevents, sire, poor De Guiche went 
hunting—quite alone.” 

“Quite alone, indeed! What a sportsman. And is not 
M. de Guiche aware that the wild boar always stands at bay?” 

«That is the very thing that really happened, sire.” 

“‘He had some idea, then, of the beast being there?” 

“Yes, sire, some peasants had seen it among their pota- 
toes.” 

«‘And what kind of animal was it?” 

«“‘A two-year old lone boar.” 

*‘You may as well tell me, monsieur, that Guiche had some 
idea of committing suicide, for I have seen him hunt, and he 
is an active and vigorous hunter. Whenever he fires at an 
animal brought to bay and held in check by the dogs, he takes 

very possible precaution, and yet he fires with a carbine, and 
on this occasion he seems to have faced the boar with pistols 
only.” 

Manicamp started. 

‘A costly pair of pistols, excellent weapons to fight a duel 
with a man and not with a wjlld boar. What absurdity.” 

“‘There are some things, sire, which are difficult of explana- 
tlon.” 

“You are quite right, and the event which we are now dis- 
cussing is one of those things. Go on.” 

During the recital, Saint-Aignan, who wanted to make a 
sign to Manicamp to be careful what he was about, found that 
the royal glance was constantly fixed upon himself, so that it 
was utterly impossidle to communicate with Manicampin any 
way. As for D’Artagnan, the statue of silence at Athens was far 
more noisy and far more expressive than he. Manicamp, there- 
fore, was obliged to continue in the same way he had _ begun, 
and so contrived to get more and more entangled in his ex- 
planation. ‘‘Sire,”’ he said, ‘‘this is probably how the affair 
happened. Guiche was waiting to receive the boaras it rushed 
towards him.” 

“‘On foot or on horseback ?” inquired the king. 

“‘On horseback. He fired upon the brute and missed his 
aim, and then it dashed upon him.” 

‘And the horse was killed.” 
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‘-Ah! your majesty knows that, then ?” 

“I have been told that a horse has been found lying dead, 
and I presumed it was De Guiche’s.” 

‘‘Perfectly true, sire, it was his.” 

‘“‘Well, so much for the horse, and now for Guiche?” 

“‘Guiche, once down, was attacked and worried by the wild 
boar, and wounded in the hand and in the chest.” 

“Tt is a horrible accident, but it must be admitted it was De 
Guiche’s own fault. How could he possibly have gone to 
hunt such an animal merely armed with pistols; he must have 
forgotten the fable of Adonis ?” 

Manicamp rubbed his ear in seeming perplexity. ‘Very 
true,” he said, ‘‘it was very imprudent.” 

“Can you explain it, M. Manicamp ?” 

«‘Sire, what is written is written!” 

“Ah! you are a fatalist.” 

Manicamp looked very uncomfortable and ill at ease. ‘‘I 
am angry with you, Monsieur Manicamp,” continued the king. 

“With me, sire!” 

“Yes, How was it that you, who are De Guiche’s intimate 
friend, and who know that he is subject to such acts of folly, 
did not stop him in time ?” 

Manicamp hardly knéw what to do; the tone 1n which the 
king spoke was not exactly that of a credulous man. On the 
other hand, it did not indicate any particular severity, nor did 
he seem to care very much about the cross-examination. 
There was more of raillery in it than of menace. ‘‘And you say, 
then,” continued the king, ‘‘that*it was positively De Guiche’s 
horse that was found dead?” 

‘Quite positive, sire.” 

“Did that astonish you?” 

“No, sire: for your majesty will remember that, at the last 
hunt, M, de Saint-Maure had a horse killed under him, and 
in the same way,” 

“Yes, but that one was ripped open.”’ 

“Of course; sire.” 

‘‘Had Guiche’s horse been ripped open like M. de Saint- 
Maure’s horse, that would not have astonished me either.” 

Manicamp opened his eyes very wide. ‘‘Am I mistaken,” 
resumed the king, ‘‘was it not in the temple that De Guiche’s 
horse was struck? You must admit, M. Manicamp, that that is 
a very singular wound.” 

‘You are aware, sire that the horse is a very intelligent 
animal, and he endeavoured to defend himself.” 

‘‘But a horse defends himself with his hind feet, and not 
with his he ~ * 
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‘In that case the terrified horse might have slipped or fallen 
down,” said Manicamp, ‘‘and the boar, vou understand; sire, 
the boar ne 

“Oh! I understand that perfectly, as far as the horse is con- 
cerned; but how about his rider ? 

‘Well! that, too, is simple enough; the boar left the horse 
and attacked the rider; and, as I have already had the honour 
of informing your majesty, shattered De Guiche’s hand at the 
very moment he was about to discharge his second pistol at 
him, and then, with a blow of his tusk, made that terrible 
hole in his chest.” 

‘‘Nothing can possibe be more likely; really, M. de Mani- 
camp, you are wrong in placing so little confidence in your own 
eloquence, and you can tell a story most admirably.” 

“Your majesty is exceedingly kind,” said Manicamp, salut- 
ing him in the most embarrassed manner. : 

“From this day henceforth, I will prohibit any gentlemen 
attached to my court going to a similar encounter. Really, 
one might just as well permit duelling.”’ 

Manicamp started, and moved as if he were about to with- 
draw. ‘‘Is your majesty satisfied?” he inquired. 

“Delighted; but do not withdraw yet, M. de Manicamp,” 
said Louis, ‘‘I have something to say to you.,” 

“Well, well!” thought D’Artagnan, ‘‘there is another who 
is not up to our mark;” and he uttered a sigh which might 
signify, ‘‘Oh? the men of our mark, where are they now?” 

At this moment an usher lifted up the curtain betore the 
door, and announced the king’s physician. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Louis ‘‘here comes M. Valot, who has 
just been to see M. de Guiche. We shall nowhear news of 
the wounded man.” 

Manicamp felt more comfortable than ever. ‘In this way, 
at least,” added the king, ‘‘our conscience will be quiteclear.” 
And he looked at D’Artagnan, who did not seem in the slight- 
est degree discomposed. 


Creat UR, 1: 

: THE PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 
. VALOT entered. The position of the different persons 
present was precisely the same: the king was seated, 
Saint-Aignan still leaning over the back of his arm chair, 
D’Artagnan standing with his back against the wall, and Mani- 

camp still standing, 

‘“‘Well, M. Valot,” said the king, ‘‘have you obeyed my 


directions?” 
Louise De La Valliere 12 
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‘With the greatest alacrity, sire.” 

«You went to the doctor’s house in Fontainebleau ?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘‘And you found M. de Guiche there. What state was 
he in? Speak unreservedly.” 

‘In avery sad state, indeed, sire.” 

‘“‘The wild boar did not quite devour him, however?” 

‘“‘What wild boar ?” 

‘‘The boar that wounded him.”’ 

‘«M de Guiche wounded by a boar ?” 

“So it issaid, at least.” 

‘‘By a poacher, rather, or by a jealous husband, or an ill- 
used lover, who, in order to be revenged, fired upon him.” 

‘‘What is that you say, M. Valot? Are not M. de Guiche’s 
wounds produced by defending himself against a wild boar ?” 

““M. de Guiche’s wounds are produced by a pistol-bullet 
which broke his ring-finger and the little finger on the right 
hand, aud afterwards buried itself in the intercostal muscles 
of the chest.” 

“‘A bullet ! Are your sure M. Guiche has been wounded 
by a bullet?” exclaimed the king, pretending to look much 
surprised. 

‘(Indeed I am sure; so sure, in fact, that here it is.’’ And 
he presented to the king a half-flattened bullet, which he 
looked at but did not touch. 

“‘Did he have thatin his chest, poor fellow?” he asked. 

“‘Not precisely. The ball did not penetrate, but was, 
flattened, as you see, either upon the trigger of the pistol 
or upon the right side of the breast-bone.” 

“Good Heavens!” said the king, seriously, ‘‘you said noth- 
ing to me about this, M. de Manicamp.” 

SITE - 

“What does all this mean, then—this invention about 
hunting a wild boar at nightfall? Come, speak, monsieur.”’ 

Site 

‘It seems, then, that you are right,” said the king, turning 
round towards his captain of musketeers, ‘‘and that a duel ac- 
tually took place.” 

The king possessed, to a greater extent than any one else, 
the faculty enjoyed by the great in power or position, of com- 
promising and dividing those beneath him. Manicamp darted 
a look full of reproaches atthe musketeer. D’Artagnan un- 
derstood the look at once, and, not wishing to remain beneath 
the weight of such an accusation, advanced a step forward, and 
said: ‘‘Sire, your majesty commanded me to go and explore 
the place where the roads meet in Rochin wood and to report 
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to you, according to my own ideas, what had taken place 
there. I submitted my observations to you, but without de- 
nouncing any one. It was your majesty who was the first to 
name the Comte de Guiche.” 

‘Well, monsieur, well,” said the king, haughtily, ‘‘you 
have done your duty. and I am satisfied with you. But you, 
M. de Manicamp, have failed in yours, for you have told mea 
falsehood.” 

“‘A falsehood, sire. The expression isa hard one.” 

«‘Find another instead, then.” 

“Sire, Iwill not attempt to do so. I have already been 
unfortunate enough to displease your majesty, and it will, in 
every respect, be far better for me to accept most humbly any 
reproaches you may think proper to address to me.” 

“You are right, monsieur; whoever conceals the truth from 
me, risks my displeasure.” 

«Sometimes, sire, one is ignorant of the truth.” 

‘‘No further falsehood, monsieur, or I double the punish- 
ment.” 

Manicamp bowed and turned pale. D’Artagnan again made 
another step forward, determined to interfere, if the still 
increasing anger of the king attained certain limits. 

“You see, monsieur,’”’ continued the king, ‘‘that it is useless 
to deny the thing any longer. M de Guiche has fought a 
duel.” 

“IT do not deny it, sire; and it would have been generous in 
your majesty not to have forced me to tell a falsehood.” 

“Forced! Who forced you?” 

“Sire, M. de Guiche is my friend: your majesty has forbid. 
den duels under pain of death; afalsehood might save my 
friend’s life, and I told it.” 

“Good!” murmured d’Artagnan, *‘an excellent fellow, upon 
my word!” — 

“Instead of telling a falsehood, monsieur, you should have 
prevented him trom fighting,” said the king, 

“Oh, sire, your majesty, the most accomplished gentleman 
in France, knows quite as well as any of us other gentlemen 
that we have never considered M. de Boutteville dishonoured 
for having suffered death on the Place de Gréve. That which 
does in truth dishonour a man is to avoid meeting his enemy, 
and not to avoid meeting his executioner.” 

‘‘Well, monsieur, that may be so,” said Louis XIV., “‘I 
am very desirous of suggesting a means of your repairing 
all.” 

-‘If it be a means of which a gentleman may avail himself, | 
shall most eagerly do so,” 2 . 
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«‘The name of M. de Guiche’s adversary?” 

“Oh, oh!’ mnrmured D’Artagnan, ‘‘are we going to take 
Louis XIII. as a model? 

“Sire!” said Manicamp, with an accent of reproach. 

“You will not name him, it appears, then?” said the 
king. ; 

«Sire, I do not know him.” 

*‘Bravo!’? murmured D’Artagnan. 

“‘M. de Manicamp, hand your sword to the captain.’ 

Manicamp bowed very gracefully, unbuckled his sword, 
smiling as he did so, and handed it for the musketeer to take. 
But Saint-Aignan advanced hurriedly between him and 
D’Artagnan. ‘‘Sire,” he said, ‘‘will your majesty permit me 
to say a word?” 

“Do so,” said the king, delighted perhaps at the bottom of 
his heart, for some one to step between him and»the wrath 
which he felt had carried him too far. 

‘‘Manicamp, you are a brave man, and the king will appre- 
ciate your conduct; but to wish to serve your friends too well, 
is to destroy them. Manicamp, you know the name the king 
asks, you for?” 

“It is perfectly true—I do know it.” 

“You will give it up then?” 

“Tf I felt I ought to have mentioned it, I should have al- 
ready done so.” 

“Then I will tell it, for an not so extremely sensitive on 
such points of honour as you are.” 

‘You are at liberty to do so, but it seems to me, how- 
ever——” 

“Oh! a truce to magnanimity; I will not permit you to go 
to the Bastille in that way. Do you speak; or I will.” 

Manicamp was keen-witted enough, and perfectly under- 
stood that he had done quite sufficient to produce a good 
opinion of his conduct; it was now only a question of persever- 
ing in such a manner as to regain the good graces of the king. 
‘Speak, monsieur,” he said to Saint-Aignan; ‘‘I have on my 
own behalf done all that my conscience told meto do, and it 
must have been very importunate,” he added, turning towards 
the king. ‘‘since its mandates led me to disobey your majesty’s 
commands; but your majesty will forgive me, I hope, when 
you learn that I was anxious to preserve the honour of a 
lady.” 

“Of a lady?” said the king with some uneasiness ‘‘A iady 
was the cause of this duel?” ° 
Manicamp bowed, 


“If the position of the lady in question warrants it,” ke 
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said, ‘‘I shall not complain of your having acted with so much 
circumspection; on the contrary, indeed.” 

“Sire, everything which concerns your majesty’s household, 
or the household of your majesty’s brother, is of importance 
in my eyes.” 

“In my brother’s household,” repeated Louis XIV., with a 
slight hesitation, ‘‘The cause of the duel wasa lady belong- 
ing to my brother’s household, do you say?” 

«Or to the Princess Royal,” 

‘‘Well—and this lady?” 

“Is one of the maids of honour to her royal highness, 
the Duchess of Orleans.” 

“For whom M. de Guiche fought—do you say?” 

‘Yes, sire, and, this time, I tell no falsehood,” 

Louis seemed restless and anxious. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said. 
turning towards the spectators of this scene, ‘‘will you have 
the goodness to retire fora moment? I wish to be alone with 
M. de Manicamp. I know he has some very important com- 
munications to make for his own justification, and which he 
will not venture to do before witnesses. Put up your sword, 
M. de Manicamp.” 

Manicamp returned his sword to his belt. 

“The fellow decidedly has his wits about him,” murmured 
the musketeer, taking Saint-Aignan by the arm, and with- 
drawing with him. 

“He will get out of it,” said the latter in D’Artagnan’s ear. 

‘‘And with honour, too, count.” 

Manicamp cast a grateful glance at Saint-Aignan and the 
captain which passed unnoticed by the king. 

“Come, come,” said D’Artagnan as he left the room, ‘‘t 
had an indifferent opinion of the new generation. Well, I was 
mistaken, after all, and there is some good in them, I pez- 
cefve.” 

Valot preceded the favourite and the captain, leaving “due 
king and Manicamp alone in the cabinet. 


CHAPTER‘: LI. 
D’ARTAGNAN PERCEIVES THAT HE WAS MISTAKEN, &4D 
MANICAMP WAS RIGHT. ; 
HE king, determined to be satisfied that no one was listen- 
ing, went himself to the door, and then returnéd precip- 
itately and placed himself opposite to Manicamp. ‘’And now 
we are alone, M. de Manicamp, explain yourself?” 
‘‘With the greatest frankness, sire,’’ replied the y »ung man. 
«And in the first place, pray understand,” added the king, 
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“that there is nothing to which I personally attach a greater 
importance than the honour of any lady.” 

‘‘That is the very reason, sire, why I endeavoured to study 
your delicacy of sentiment and feeling.” 

“Yes, I understand it all now. You say that it was one of 
the maids of honour of my sieter-in-law who was the subject of 
dispute, and that the person in question, Guiche’s adversary, 
the man, in point of fact, whom you will not name : 

“But whom Saint-Aignan will name, Monsieur.” 

“Yes; you say, however, that this man has insulted some 
one belonging to the household of Madame.” 

“Yes, sire, Mdlle la Valliére.”’ 

“Ah!” said the king, as if he had expected the name, and 
yet as if its announcement had caused him a sudden pang; 
“ah! it was Mdlle de la Valliere who was insulted.” 

“TI do not say precisely that she was insulted, sire.” 

“But at all events a 

“I merely say that she was spoken of in terms far from re- 
spectful.”’ 

‘A man dares to speak in disrespectful terms of Mdlle de la 
Valliére, and yet you refuse to tell me the name of the in- 
sulter.” 

«Sire, I thought it was quite understood, that your majesty 
had abandoned the idea of making me denounce him.” 

‘‘Perfectly true, monsieur,” returned the king, controlling 
his anger; ‘‘besides, I shall always know in sufficient time 
the name of the man whom I shall feel it my duty to 
punish.” 

Manicamp perceived that they had returned to tne question 
again. As for the king, he saw he had allowed himself to be 
hurried away a little too far, and he therefore. continued :— 
‘‘And I will punish him—not because there is any question of 

-Mdlle de la Vallitre, although I esteem her very highly—but 
because a lady was the object of the quarrel. For I intend 
that ladies shall be respected at my court, and that quarrels 
shall be put a stop to altogether.” 

Manicamp bowed. 

“‘And now, M. de Manicamp,” continued the king, ‘‘what 
was said about Mdlle de la Valli¢re?”’ 
~ ‘Cannot your majesty guess?” 

“eT”? 

‘Your majesty can image the character of the jests in which 
young men permit themselves to indulge.”’ 

‘‘They very probably said she was in love with some one?” 
the king ventured to remark. 

‘Probably so.” 
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“But Mdlle de la Valliére has a perfect right to love any one 
she pleases,” said the king.” 

“That is the very point De Guiche maintained.” 

*‘And on account of which he fought do you mean?” 

“Yes, sire, the very sole cause.”’ 

id king flushed. ‘‘And you donot know anything more, 
then?” 

‘“‘What does your majesty wish to know?” 

‘“‘Why the name of the man with whom La Valliére is in 
love, and whom De Guiche’s adversary disputed her right to 
LONG a 

‘Sire, I know nothing—1 have heard nothing—and have 
learnt nothing, even accidentally; but De Guiche is a noble- 
hearted fellow, and if, momentarily, he substituted himself in 
the place or stead of La Valliére’s protector, it was because 
that protector was himself of too exalteda position to under- 
take her defence.”’ 

These words were more than transparent; they made the 
king blush, but this time with pleasure. He slapped Mani- 
camp gently on the shoulder. 

“‘Well M. de Manicamp, you are not only a ready wit, but a 
brave gentleman besides, and your friend De Guiche is a pal- 
adin quite after my own heart; you will express that to him 
from me.” 

‘Your majesty forgives me, then?” 

«‘Completely.”’ 

«‘And I am free?” 

The king smiled and held out his hand to Manicamp, which 
he took and kissed respectfully. ‘‘And then,” added the king, 
“you relate stories so charmingly.” 

a Sire 

“You told me in the most admirable manner the particulars 
of the accident which happened to Guiche. I can see the wild 
boar rushing out of the wood—lI can see the horse fall down, 
and the boar rush from the horse to the rider. You do not 
simply relate a story well, but you positively paint its incid- 
ents.” 

‘Sire, I think your majesty deigns to laugh at my expense,” 
said Manicamp. 

‘On the contrary,” said Louis, seriously, ‘‘I have so little 
intention of laughing, M. de Manicamp, that I wish you to re- 
late this adventure to every one.” 

‘‘The adventure of the hunt?” 

“Yes; in the same manner you told it to me, without chang- 
ing a single word—you understand.” 

‘‘Perfectly, sire.” 
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«And you will relate it, then?” 

«Without losing a minute.” 

“Very well! and now summon M. d’Artagnan; I hope you 
are no longer afraid of him.” 

“Oh! sire, from the very moment Iam sure of your majes- 
ty’s kind dispositions, I no longer fear anything!” 

‘Call him, then,” said the king. 

Manicamp opened the door, and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the king 
wishes you toreturn.” D’Artagnan, Saint-Aignan, and Valot 
entered. 

“Gentlemen,” said the king, ‘‘I summoned you for the pur- 
pose of saying that M. de Manicamp’s explanation has entirely 
satisfied me.” 

D’Artagnan glanced at Valot and Saint-Aignan, as much as 
to say, ‘‘well! did I not tell you so?” 

The king led Manicamp to the door, and then in a low tone 
of voice, said, ‘‘See that M. de Guiche takes care of himself, 
and, particularly that he recovers as soon as possible; I am 
very desirous of thanking him in the name of every lady, but 
let him take special care that he does not begin again.” 

‘‘Were he to die a hundred times, sire, he would begin 

again if your majesty’s honour were in any way called in ques- 
tion.” 
This remark was direct enough. But we have already said 
that the incense of flattery was very pleasing to the king, and, 
provided he received it, he was not very particular as to its 
quality. 

‘Very well, very well,” he said, as he dismissed Manicamp, 
“T willsee De Guiche myself, and make him listen to reason.” 
And as Manicamp left the apartment, the king turned round 
towards the three spectators of this scene, and said, ‘‘Tell me, 
M. d’Artagnan, how does it happen that your sight is so im- 
verfect?—you, whose eyes are generally so very good.” 

“My sight is so bad, sire?” 

“Certainly.” 

“It must be the case since your majesty says so; but in 
what respect, may I ask?” 

‘“‘Why, with regard to what occurred in Rochin woud. You 
assert you have seen the track of two horses, and the foot 
prints of two men; and described the particulars of an engage- 
ment. Nothing of the sort occurred; pure illusion on your 
part.” 
“‘Ah!” said d’Artagnan. 

“Exactly the same thing with galloping to and fro of the 
horses, and the other indications of a struggle. It was the 
struggle of be Guiche agaist the wild boar. and zbaclutely 
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nothing else; only the struggle was a long and a terrible one, 
it seems.’ 

‘‘Ah? ah!” continued d’Artagnan. 

«And when I think that I almost believed it for a moment; 
but, then, you speak with such confidence.” 

“T admit, sire, that] must have been very short-sighted,” 
said d’Artagnan, with a readiness of humour which delighted 
the king. 

“‘Youdo admit, then?” 

“Admit it, sire, most assuredly I do.” 

«So that now you see the thing ea 

‘In quite a different light to what I saw it half an hour 
ago.” 

‘‘And to what, then, do you attribute this difference in your 

opinion?’ 

‘‘Oh! a very simple thing, sire; half an hour ago I returned 
from the woods, where I had nothing to light me but a dull 
stable lantern a 

“While now?” 

«‘While now, I have all the wax-lights of your cabinet, and 
more than that, your majesty’s own eyes, which illuminate 
everything, like the blazing sun at noonday.” 

The king began to laugh, and Saint-Aignan broke out into 
convulsions of merriment. 

“It is precisely like M. Valot,” said D’Artagnan, resuming 
the conversation where the king had left off; ‘‘he had been im- 
agining all along, that, not only was M. de Guiche wounded 
by a bullet, but still more, that he extracted it even from his 
chest.” 

“‘Upon my word,” said Valot, :‘I assure you 

“‘Now, did you not believe that?’ continued D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” said Valot; ‘‘not only did I believe it, but at this very 
moment I would swear it.” 

‘‘Well, my dear doctor, you have dreamt it.” 

“‘T have dreamt it!” 

«‘M, de Guiche’s wound—a mere dream; the bullet a dream. 

So take my advice, and say no more about it.” 

“‘Well said,” returned the king; ‘ M. d’Artagnan’s advice is 
very good. Do not speak of your dream to any one, M. Valot, 
and, upon the word of a gentleman, you will have no occasion 
to repent it. Good evening, gentlemen; a very sad affair 
indeed is a wild-boar hunt!” 

‘A very serious thing indeed,” repeated D’Artagnan, in a 
low voice, ‘‘is a wild-boar hunt?” and he repeated it in every 
room through which he passed, and left the chateau, taking 
Valot with him. 
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‘‘And now we are alone.” said the king to Saint-Aignan, 
‘‘what is the name of De Guiche’s adversary?” Saint-Aignan 
looked at the king, 

“‘Oh! do not hesitate,’ said the king; ‘‘you know that I 
must forgive.” 

“De Wardes,”’ said Saint-Aignan. 

“Very good,”’said Louis XIV,; and then hastily retiring 
to his own room, added to himself, ‘‘To forgive is not to 
forget.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING TWO STRINGS TO ONE'S BOW. 


MANICAMP quitted the king’s apartments delighted at 

having succeeded so well, when, just as he reached the 
bottom of the staircase, and was about passing before a door- 
way, he felt that some one suddenly pulled him by the sleeve. 
He turned round and recognized Montalais, who was waitiig 
for him in the passage, and who, in a very mysterious man- 
ner, with her body bent forward, and ina low tone of voice 
said to him, ‘‘Follow me monsieur, and without any delay, if 
you please.” 

‘Where to mademoiselle?” inquired Manicamp. 

‘In the first place, a true knight would not have asked such 
a question, but would have followed me without requiring any 
explanation,” 

“Well, mademoiselle, I am quite ready to conduct myself 
as true knight.” 

*‘No, it is too late, and you cannot take the credit of it. 
Weare going to Madame’s apartments, so come at once.” 

“Ah! ah!” said Manicamp; ‘‘lead on, then,” 

And he followed Montalais, who ran before him as light as 
Galatea. 

‘‘This time,” said Manicamp, as he followed his guide. ‘I 
do not think that stories about hunting expeditions would be 
acceptable. We willtry, however, and if need be why, if 
there should be any occasion for it, we must try something 
elseay 

Montalais still ran on. 

‘‘How fatiguing it is,” thought Manicamp, ‘‘to have need 
of one’s head and legs at the same time.” 

At last however, they arrived. Madame had just finished 
undressing, and was in a most elegant undress, but it must be 
understood that she had changed her dress before she had any 
idea of being subjected to the emotions which agitated her. 
She was waiting with the most restless impatience, and Mont- 
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alais and Manicamp found her standing near the door. At the 
sound of their approaching footsteps, Madame came forward to 
meet them. ‘‘Ah!” she said, ‘‘at last!” 

‘‘Here is M. Manicamp,’, replied Montalais. 

Manicamp bowed with greatest respect ;Madame waived Mon- 
talais to withdraw, and she immediately obeyed. Madame fol- 
lowec with her eyes in silence until the door closed behind 
her, and then turning towards Manicamp, said ‘‘What is the 
matter?>—and is it true, as] am told, M. de Manicamp, that 
some one is lying wounded in the chateau ?” 

“Yes, Madame, unfortunately so—my lord de Guiche.” 

«Yes! de Guiche,,’’ repeated the princess. ‘‘I had, in fact, 
heard it rumoured, but not confirmed. And so, in perfect 
truth, it is M. Lord de Guiche who has been so unfortunate?’ 

““M. de Guiche himself, madame.” 

“Are you aware, M. de Manicamp,” said the princess, 
hastily, ‘‘that the king has the strongest antipathy to duels?” 

“Perfectly so, madame; but a duel with a wild beast is not 
amenable to his majesty.” 

“Oh, you will not insult me by supposing that I should 
credit the absurd fable which has been reported, with what 
object I cannot tell, respecting M. de Guiche having been 
wounded by a wild boar. No, no, monsieur;thereal truth is 
known, and, in addition to the inconvenience of his wound, 
M. de Guiche runs the risk of losing his liberty.” 

“‘Alas! madame, I am well aware of that, but what is to be 
done?” 

“‘You have seen the king?” 

“Yes, madame,” 

‘‘What did you say to him?” 

“T told him how M, de Guiche had been to the chase, and 
how a wild boar had rushed forth out of the wood; how M. 
de Guiche fired atit, and howin fact the furious brute dashed at 
de Guiche, killed his horse, and greviously wounded himself.” 

«‘And the king believed that?” 

“Perfectly ae 

‘‘Oh, you suprise me, M. de Manicamp; you surprise me 
very much.” And Madame walked up and down the room, 
casting a searching look from time to time at Manicamp, who 
remained motionless and impassible in the same place. At 
last she stopped. ‘‘And yet,” she said, ‘‘every one here seems 
anited in giving another cause for this wound.”’ 

‘‘What cause, madamc,’”’ said Manicamp, ‘‘may I be per- 
mitted, without indiscretion, to ask your highness?”’ 

‘You ask such a question! You, M, de Guiche’s intimate 
{criend, his confidant indeed!” 
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“‘Oh, madame! the intimate friend—yes; the confidant—no; 
De Guiche is a man who can keep his own secrets; who has 
some of his own, certainly, but who never breathes a Syllable 
about them. De Guiche is discretion itself madame.” 

‘Very well, then; those secrets which M. de Guiche keeps 
so scruptuously, I shall have the pleasure of informing you of,”’ 
said the princess, almost spitefully ; ‘for the king may pos- 
sibly question you a second time, and if, on the second occasion, 
you were to repeat the same story to him, he possibly migh. 
not be very well satisfied with it. 

“But, Madame, I think your highness is mistaken with re- 
gard to the king. His majesty has been perfectly satisfied 
with me, I assure you.” 

“In that case, permit me to assure you, M. de Manicamp, 
that only proves one thing, which is, that his majesty is very 
easily satisfied.” 

‘TY think your highness is mistaken in arriving at such an 
opinion; his majesty is well known not to be contented except 
with very good reasons.” 

‘‘And do you suppose that he will thank you for your ofh- 
cious falsehood, when he will learn to morrow that M. De Guiche 
had, on behalf of his friend, M. de Bragelonne, a quarrel 
which ended in an hostile meeting?” 

‘‘A quarrel on M. de Bragelonne’s account,” said Manicamp 
with the most innocent expression in the world; ‘‘what does 
your royal highness do me the honour to tell me?” 

‘‘What is there astonishing in that? M. de Guiche is sus- 
ceptible, irritable, and easily loses his temper.” 

‘‘On the contrary, madame, I know M. de Guiche to be 
very patient, and never susceptible or irritable except upon 
very good grounds,” 

‘But is not friendship a just ground?” said the princess. 

‘Oh, certainly, madame; and particularly fora heart like 
his.” 

_ ‘Very good; you will not deny, I suppose, that M, de Brage- 
lonne is M. de Guiche’s friend?’ 

‘‘A very great friend.” 

‘Well, then, M. de Guiche has taken M. de Bragelonne’s 
part; andas M. de Bragelonne was absent and could not fight, 
he fought for him.’ 

Manicamp began to smile, and moved his head and should- 
ers very slightly, as much as to say, ‘‘Oh, if you will positively 
have it so me 

“But speak at all events,” said the princess, out of patience, 
“speak ; it is quite clear you are not of my opinion, and that 
you have something to say. 
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“‘T have only one thing to say, madame.” 

“Name it.” 

‘That I do not understand a single word of what you have 
just been telling me.” 

‘‘What !—you do not understand a single word about M. de 
Guiche’s quarrel with M. de Wardes!” exclaimed the princess, 
almost out of temper. 

Manicamp remained silent. 

«‘A quarrel,” she continued, ‘‘which arose out of a conversa- 
tion scandalous in its tone and purport, and more or less well 
founded respecting the virtue of a certain lady.”’ 

‘‘Ah! of acertain lady,—that is quite another thing,” said 
Manicamp. 

“You begin to understand, do you not 

“Your highness will excuse me, but I dare not?’”—— 

“You dare not,” said Madame, exasperated; ‘‘very well, 
then, wait one moment, and [| will dare.”’ 

‘“‘Madame, madame!” exclaimed Manicamp, as if in great 
dismay, ‘‘be careful of what you are going to say.” 

“‘It would seem, monsieur, that, if Il happened to bea man, 
you would challenge me, notwitstanding his majesty’s edicts, 
as M. de Guiche challengeed M. de Wardes; and that, too, on 
account of the virtue of Mdlle de la Valliére.” 

“Of Mdlle de la Valliére!’ exclaimed Manicamp, starting 
backwards? as if hers was the very last name he expected to 
hear pronounced. 

‘‘What makes you start in that manner, M. de Manicamp?” 
said Madame, ironically; ‘‘do you mean to say you would be 
impertiment enough to suspect that young lady’s honour?” 

‘“‘Madame, in the whole course of this affair there has not 
been the slightest question of Mdlle. de la Valliére’s honour.” 

“‘What! when two men have almost blown each other’s 
brains out on a woman’s behalf, do you mean to say she has 
had nothing to do with the affair, and that her name has not 
been called in question at all? I did not think you so gooda 
courtier, de Manicamp.” 

‘Pray forgive me, madame,” said the young man, ‘‘but we 
aze very far from understanding eachother. You do me the 
honour to speak one kind of language, while I am speaking al- 
together another.” 

“I beg your pardon, but Ido not understand your mean- 
ing.” 

morte me, then; but I fancied I understood your high- 
ness to remark that De Guiche and De Wardes had fought on 
Mdlle. de la Valliére’s account.” 

‘I do not say that M. de Guiche personally took an interest 


” 
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in Mdlle de la Valliére, but I say that he did so as representing 
or acting on behalf of another.” 

“On behalf of another?” 

‘‘Come, do not always assume such a bewildered leok. Does 
not every one here know that M. de Bragelonne is affianced to 
Mdlle. de la Valliére, and that before he went on the mission 
with which the king entrusted him, he charged his friend M. 
de Guiche to watch over that interesting young lady.” 

‘‘There is nothing more for me to say, then. Your high- 
ness is well informed.” 

“Of everything; so I beg you to understand that clearly.” 

Manicamp began to laugh, which almost exasperated the 
princess, who was not, as we know, of a very patient and en- 
during disposition. 

“‘Madame,” resumed the discreet Manicamp, saluting the 
princess, ‘‘let us bury this affair altogether in forgetfulness, 
for it will never be quite cleared up.”’ 

“‘Oh, as far as that goes there is nothing more to do,° and 
the information is complete. The king will learn that M. de 
Guiche has taken up the cause of this little adventuress, who 
gives herself all the airs of a grand lady; he will learnthat M. 
de Bragelonne, having nominated his friend M. de Guiche 
his guardian in ordinary of the garden of the Hesperides, the 
latter inimediately fastened, as he was required to do, upon 
the Marquis de Wardes, who ventured to touch the golden 
apple. Moreover, you cannot pretend to deny, M. Manicamp 
—you wno know everything so well—that the king, on his 
side, casts a longing eye upon this famous treasure, and that 
he will bear no slight grudge against M. de Guiche for con- 
stituting himself the defender of it. Are you sufficiently well 
informed now, or do you require anything further—if so,speak, 
monsieur. 

“No, madame, there is nothing more I wish to know.” 

‘‘Learn, however—for you ought to know it, M. de Mani- 
camp—learn that his majesty’s indignation will be followed by 
terrible consequences. In princes of a similar temperament to 
that of his majesty, the passion which jealousy causes sweeps 
cown like a whirlwind.” 

‘‘Which you will temper, madame.” 

‘Tl’ exclaimed the princess, with a gesture of indescribable 
irony; ‘‘I! and by what title, may I ask?” 

‘‘Because you detect injustice, madame.” 

‘‘And according to your account, then, it would be an in- 
justice to prevent the king arranging his love affairs as he 
pleases.” 

‘You will intercede, however, in M, de Guiche’s favour?” 
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‘‘You are mad, monsieur,”’ said the princess, in a haughty 
tone of voice. 

“‘On the contrary, Iam in the most perfect possession of 
my senses; and, I repeat, you will defend M. de Guiche before 
the king.” 

““Why should I?” 

‘‘Because the cause of M. de Guiche is your own, madame,” 
said Manicamp, with all the ardour with which his eyes were 
kindled. 

‘“‘What do you mean by that!’ 

‘- mean, madame, that, with respect to the defence which 
M. de Guiche undertook in M. de Bragelonne’s absence, I am 
surprised that your highness has not detected a pretext in La 
Valliére’s name having been brought forward.” 

“‘A pretext? But a pretext for what?” repeated the princess, 
hesitatingly, for Manicamp’s steady look had just revealed 
something of the truth to her.” 

“T trust, madame,” said the young man, ‘‘I have said suffi- 
cient to induce your highness not to overwhelm before his ma- 
jesty my poor friend, De Guiche, against whom all the malev- 
olence of a party bitterly opposed to your own will now be 
directed.” 

‘‘You mean, on the contrary, | suppose, that all those who 
have no great affection for Mdlle de la Valliére, and even, per- 
haps, a few of those who have some regards for her, will be 
angry with the comte?” 

“Oh, madame! why will you push your obstinacy to such an 
extent, and refuse to open your ears and listen to the counsel 
of one whose devotion to you is unbounded? Must I expose 
myself to the risk of your displeasure,—am I really to be called 
upon to name, contrary to my own wish, the person who was 
the real cause of this quarrel?” 

‘‘The person?” said Madame, blushing. 

“Must I,”’ continued Manicamp, ‘‘tell you how poor De 
Guiche became irritated, furious, exasperated beyond all con- 
trol, at the different rumours which are circulating about this 
person? Must I, if you persist in this wilful blindness, and if 
respect should continue to prevent me naming her,—must I, | 
repeat, recall to your recollection the various scenes which our 
prince had with the Duke of Buckingham, and the insinuations 
which were reported respecting the duke’s exile? Must I re- 
mind you of the anxious care the comte always took in his 
efforts to please, to watch, to protect that person for whom 
alone he lives, —for whom alone he breathes? Well! I will do 
so; and when I shall have made you recall all the particulars 
I refer to, you will perhaps understand how it happened that 
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the comte, having lost all control over himself, and having 
been for some time past almost harrassed to death by De 
Wardes, became, at the first disrespectful expression which 
the latter pronounced respecting the person in question, in- 
flamed with passion, and panted only for an opportunity of re- 
venging the affront.” p 

The princess concealed her face in her hands. ‘*Monsieur, 
monsieur!’”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘do you know what you are saying, 
and to whom you are speaking?” 

‘‘Therefore, madame,” pursued Manicamp, as if he had not 
heard the exclamations of the princess, ‘‘nothing will astonish 
you any longer,—neither the count’s ardour in seeking the 
quarrel, nor his wonderful skill.in transferring it to a quarter 
foreign to your own personal interests. That latter circum- 
stance was, indeed, a marvellous instance. of tact and per- 
fect coolness, and if the person in whose behalf the comte so 
fought and shed his blood does, in reality, owe some gratitude 
to the poor wounded sufferer, it is not on account ofthe blood 
he has shed or for the agony he has suffered, but for the steps 
he has taken to preserve from comment or reflection an honour 
which is more precious to him than his own.” 

“Oh” cried Madame, as if she had been alone, ‘‘is it pos- 
sible the quarrel was on my account!” 

Manicamp felt he could now breath for a moment—and gal- 
lantly had he won the right to do so. Madame, on her side, 
remained for some time plunged in a painful reverie. Her ag- 
itation could be seen by her quick respiration, by her languish- 
ing looks, by the frequency with which she pressed her hand 
upon her heart. But, in her, coquetry was not so much a 
passing quality, as, on the contrary, a fire which sought for 
fuel to maintain itself, and which found what it required. 

“If it be as you assert,” she said, ‘‘the comte will have ob- 
liged two persons at the same time; for M. de Bragelonne also 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to M. de Guiche—and with far 
greater reason indeed because everywhere, and on every oc- 
casion, Mdlle de la Valliére will be regarded as having been 
defended by this generous champion.” 

Manicamp perceived that there still remained some linger- 
ing doubt in the princess’s heart. ‘‘A truly admirable service 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘is the one he had rendered to Mdlle dela 
Valliére !_ A truly admirable service to M. de Bragelonne! 
The duel has created a sensation which, in some -respects, 
casts a dishonourable position upon that girl; a sensation 
which will embroil her with the viscount. The consequence, is 
that de Wardes’ pistol bullet has had three results instead of 
one; it destroys at the same time the honour of a woman, the 
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happiness of a man, and, perhaps, it has wounded to death 
one of the best gentlemen in France. Oh, Madame! your 
logic is cold and calculating; it always condemns—it never 
absolves.” 

Manica:ap’s concluding words scattered to the winds the 
last doubt which lingered, not in Madame’s heart, but 
in her head. She was no longer a princess full of scuples, nor 
a woman with her ever-returning suspicions, but one whose 
heart had just felt the mortal chill of a wound. ‘‘Wounded 
to death!” she murmured in a faltering voice, ‘‘oh de Mani- 
camp! did you not say, wounded to death ?” 

Manicamp returned no other answer than a deep sigh. 

«And so you said that the count is dangerously wounded?” 
continued the princess, 

“‘Yes, Madame; one of his hands is shattered, and he has a 
bullet lodged in his breast.” 

“‘Gracious heavens!” resumed the princess, with a feverish 
excitement, ‘‘this is horrible, M. de Manicamp!a hand shat- 
ered, do you say, anda bullet in his breast? And that cow- 
ard! wretch! assassin, De Wardes, who did it!” 

Manicamp seemed overcome by a violent emotion. He had, 
in fact, displayed no little energy in the latter part of his 
speech. As for Madame, she entirely threw aside all regard 
for the formal observances of propriety which society imposes; 
for when, with her, passion spoke in accents either of anger 
or sympathy, nothing could any longer restrain her impulses. 
Madame approached Manicamp, who had sunk down upon a 
seat, as if his grief were a sufficiently powerful excuse for his 
infraction of one of the laws of etiquette, ‘‘Monsieur,’’ she 
said, seizing him by the hand, ‘‘be frank with me,” 

Manicamp looked up. 

“Ts M. de Guiche in danger of death?” 

‘-Doubly so, Madame,” he replied; ‘‘in the first place, on 
account of the hemorrhage which has taken place, an artery 
having been injured in the hand; and next, in consequence of 
the wound in his breast, which may—the doctor is afraid of it, 
at least—have injured some vital part.” 

“He may die, then?” 

“Die, yes, Madame; and without even having had the con- 
solation of knowing that you have been told of his devotion.” 

“You will tell him.” 

«eT ?”’ 

“Yes; are you not his friend ?” 

“I? oh no, Madame. I will not tell M. de Guiche—if, in- 
deed, he is still in a condition to hear me—I will only tell him 
what I have seen—thit is, yourcrtelty for him.” 
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“Oh, monsieur, you will not be guilty of such barbarity?” 

“Indeed, Madame, I shall speak the truth, for nature is 
very energetic in a man of his age. The physicians are clever 
men, and if, by chance, the poor comte should survive his 
wound, I should not wish him to die of a wound of the heart, 
after having escaped that of the body.” And Manicamp rose, 
and, with an expression of profound respect, seemed to be 
desirous of taking leave. 

‘‘At least, monsieur,” said Madame, stopping him with al- 
most a suppliant air, ‘‘you will be kind enough to tell me in 
what state your wounded friend is, and who is the physician 
who attends him?” 

‘As regards the state he is in, Madame, he is seriously ill; 
his physician is M. Valot, his majesty’s private medical attend- 
ant. M. Valot is, moreover, assisted by a professional friend, 
to whose house M. de Guiche has been carried.” 

‘‘What! he is not in here?” said Madame. S 

“Alas, Madame! the poor fellow was so bad that he could 
not even be conveyed hither.” 

“‘Give me the address, monsieur,’”’ said the princess, hur- 
riedly; ‘‘I will send to inquire after him.” 

‘“‘Rue du Feurre; a brick house, with white outside blinds. 
The doctor’s name is on the door.” 

‘‘You are returning to your wounded friend, M de Mani- 
camp?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

«Send away all those whom you may find there, and have 
the kindness yourself to go away too.” 

“‘Madame a 

“‘Let us waste no time in useless explanations. Accept the 
fact as I present it to you; see nothing in it beyond what is 
really there, and ask nothing further than what I tellyou. I 
am going to send one of my ladies, perhaps two, because it is 
’ now getting late. Ido not wish them to see you, or, rather, I 
do not wish youto see them. These are scruples which you 
can understand—you particularly, M de Manicamp, who seem 
to be capable of divining everything.” 

“Oh, Madame, perfectly. I can even do better still: I will 
precede, or rather walk in advance of your attendants; it will, 
at the same time, be a means of showing them the way more 
accurately, and of protecting them if it happened any occasion 
might occur, though there is no probability of their needing 
protection. 

‘‘And by this means, then, they would be sure of entering 
without any difficulty, would they not?” 

“Certainly, Madame; for, as I should be the first to pass, I 
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should remove any diffculties which might chance to be in the 
way.” 

“Very well; go, go, M. de Manicamp,and wait at the bottom 
of the staircase.” 

‘I go at once, Madame.” 

‘‘Stay!” Manicamp paused. ‘‘When you hear the footsteps 
of two women descending the stairs, go out, and, without 
once turning round, take the road which leads to where the 
poor comte is lying.” 

‘But if, by any mischance, two other persons were to des- 
cend, and i were to be mistaken!” 

‘You will hear one ef the two clap her hands together very 
softly. So go.” 

Manicamp turned round, bowed once more, and left the 
room, his heart overflowing with joy. In fact, he knew very 
well that the presence of Madame herself would be the best 
balm to apply to his friend’s wounds. A quarter of an hour 
kad hardly elapsed when he heard the sound of a door being 
opened softly, and closed with the same precaution. He 
listened to the light footfalls gliding down the staircase, and 
then heard the signal agreed upon. He immediately went 
out, and, faithful to his promise, bent his way, withont once 
turning round his head, through the streets of Fontainebleau 
towards the doctor’s dwelling. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
M. MALICORNE THE KEEPER OF THE RECORDS. 


[Ewe women, whose figures were completely concealed by 

their mantles, and whose masks effectually hid the upper 
portion of their faces, timidly followed Manicamp’s steps. On 
the first floor, behind curtains of red damask, the soft light of 
a lamp, placed upon low table, faintly illumined the room,at the 
other extremity of which, on a large bedstead supported by 
spiral columns, around which curtains of the same colour as 
those which deadened the rays of the lamp had been closely 
drawn, lay De Guiche, his head supported by pillows, his eyes 
looking as if the mists of death seemed gathering there; his 
long black hair, scattered over the pillow, set off the young 
man’s hollowed and pale temples to great advantage. It could 
be easily perceived that fever was the principal occupant of 
that chamber. Guiche was dreaming. His wandering mind 
was pursuing, through gloom and mystery, one of those wild 
creations which delirium engenders. Two or three drops of 
blood, still liquid, stained the floor. Manicamp hurriedly ran 
up the stairs, but paused at the threshold of the door, looked 
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into the room,and, seeing that everything was perfectly quiet, 
he advanced towards the foot of the large leathern arm-chair, 
a specimen of furniture of the reign of Henry IV., and sceing 
that the nurse, as a matter of course,had dropped off to sleep, 
he awoke her,and begged her to pass into the adjoining room. 
Then, standing by the side oi the bed, he remained fora mo- 
ment deliberating whether it would be better to awaken 
Guiche, in order to acquaint him with the good news. 
But as he began to hear behind the door the rust- 
ling of the silk dresses and the hurried breathing of 
his two companions, and as he already saw that the 
curtain which hung before the doorway seemed on the 
point of being impatiently drawn aside, he passed round the 
bed and followed the nurse into the next room. As soon as 
he had disappeared, the curtain was raised, and histwo female 
companions entered the room he had just left. 

The one who entered the first made a gesture to her com- 
panion which riveted her to the spot wher: she stood, close to 
the door, and then resolutely advanced towards the bed, drew 
back the curtains along the iron rod, and threw them in thick 
folds behind the head of the bed. She gazed upon the comte’s 
pallid face, remarked his right hand enveloped in linen whose 
dazzling whiteness was increased by the counterpane covered 
with dark leaves which was thrown across a portion of the sick 
couch. She shuddered as she saw a spot of blood becoming 
larger and larger upon the linen bandages. The young man’s 
white chest was quite uncovered, as if the cool night air would 
assist his respiration, A small bandage fastened the dressings 
of the wound, around which a bluish circle of extravasated 
blood was gradually increasing in size. A deep sigh broke 
from her lips. She leaned against one of the columns of the 
bed, and gazed, through the holes in her mask, upon the har- 
rowing spectacle before her. A hoarse harsh sigh passed like 
a death rattle through the comte’s clenched teeth. 

The masked lady seized his left hand, which felt as scorch- 
ing as burning coals. But at the very moment she placed her 
icy hand upon it, the action of the cold was such that De 
Guiche opened his eyes, and by a look in which revived intel- 
ligence was dawning, seemed as if struggling back again into 
existence, The first thing upon which he fixed his gaze was 
this phantom standing erect by his bedside. At that sight his 
eyes became dilated, but without any appearance of conscious- 
nessinthem. The lady thereupon made a sign to her com- 
panion, who had remained at the door; and, in all probability, 
the latter had already received her lesson, for in a clear tone 
of voice, and without any hesitation whatever, she prouounced 
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these words, ‘‘my lord, count, her royal highness is desirous of 
knowing how you are able to bear your wound, and of express- 
ing toyou, by my lips, her great regret at seeing you suffer.” 

As she pronounced the title, Guiche started; he had not as 
yet remarked the person to whom the voice belonged, and he 
naturally turned towards the direction whence it proceeded. 
But, as he felt the cold hand still resting on his own, he again 
turned towards the motionless figure beside him. ‘‘Was it 
you who spoke, Madame?” he asked, ina weak voice, ‘‘or is 
there another person beside you in the room?” 

“Yes,” replied the figure, in an almost unintelligible voice, 
as she bent down her head. 

“Well!” said the wounded man, with agreateffort, ‘‘I thank 
you. Tell my lady that I no longer regret dying, since she 
has remembered me.” 

At this word ‘‘dying,” pronounced by one whose lifeseemed 
to hang on a thread, the masked lady could not restrain 
her tears, which flowed under her mask, and which appeared 
upon her cheeks just where the mask left her face bare. If 
Guiche had been in fuller possession of his senses, he would 
have seen her tears roll like glistening pearls, and fall upon his 
bed. The lady, forgetting that she wore her mask, raised her 
hand as though to wipeher eyes, and meeting the rough velvet, 
she tore away her mask in anger and thew it on the floor, At 
the unexpected apparition before him, which seemed 
to issue from a cloud, Guiche uttered a cry and stretched out 
his arms towards her; but every word perished on his lips, and 
his strength seemed utterly abandoning him. His right hand, 
which had followed his first impulse, without calculating the 
amount of strength he had left, fell back again upon the bed, 
and immediately afterwards the white linen was stained with a 
larger spot than before. Inthe meantime, the young man’s 
eyes became dim, and closed as if he were already struggling 
with the angel of death; and then, after a few involuntary 
movements, his head fell back motionless on his pillow; from 
pale he had become livid. The lady was frightened; but on 
this occasion, contrary to what is usually the case, fear became 
attractive. She leaned over the young man, gazed earnestly, 
fixedly at his pale and cold face, which she almost touched, 
then imprinted a rapid kiss upon Guiche’s left hand, who, 
trembling as if an electric shock had passed through him, awoke 
a second time, opened his large eyes, incapable of recognition, 
and again fell into a state of complete insensibility. ‘*Come,” 
she said to her companion, ‘‘we must not remain here any 
longer; I shall be committing some folly or other.” 
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“Your highness is forgetting your mask!” said her vigilant 
companion. 

«Pick it up,” replied her mistress, as she tottered almost 
senseless toward the staircase, and as the street-door had been 
left only half closed, the two women, light as birds, passed 
through it, and with hurried steps returned to the palace. 
One of them ascended towards Madame’s apartments, where 
she disappeared ; the other entered the room belonging to the 
maids of honour, and having reached her own room, she sat 
down before a table, and without giving herself time even to 
breathe, wrote the following letter :— 

“This evening my lady has been to see the count. Every- 
thing is going on well on this side. See that yours is the 
same, and do not forget to burn this paper.” 

She then folded the paper in a long thin form, and leaving 
her room with every possible precaution, crossed a corridor 
which led to the apartments appropriated to the pentlemen 
attached to the prince’s service. She stopped before a door, 
under which, having previously knocked twice ina short quick 
manner, She thrust the paper and fled. Then returning to 
her own room, she removed every trace of her having gone 
out, and also of having written the letter. Amid the investi- 
gations she was so diligently pursuing she perceived on the 
table the mask which belonged to Madame, and which, ac- 
cording to her mistress’s directions, she had brought back, 
but had forgotten to restore to her. ‘‘Oh! oh!” she said, ‘‘I 
must not forget to do to-morrow what I have forgotten to do 
to-day.” 

And she took hold of the velvet mask by that part of it 
which covered the cheeks, and feeling that her thumb was 
wet, she looked at it. It was not only wet, but reddened. 
The mask had fallen upon one of the spots of blood which, we 
have already said, stained the floor, and from the black velvet 
outside, which had accidentally come in contact with it, the 
blood had passed through the inside and stained the white 
cambric lining. ‘Oh! oh!” said Montalais, for doubtless our 
readers have already recognized her by these various manceuv- 
res, ‘‘I shall not give her back her mask, it is far too precious 
now.” 

And rising from her seat, she ran towards a. box made of 
maple wood, which enclosed different articles of toilette and 
perfumery. ‘‘No, not here,’ she said, ‘‘such a treasure must 
not be abandoned to the slightest chance of detection.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, and with a smile which was 
peculiarly her own, she added: ‘‘Beautiful mask, stained with 
the blood of that brave knight, you shall go and join that col- 
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lection of wonders, La Valligre’s and Raoul’s letters, that lov- 
ing collection, indeed, which will some day or other form part 
of the history of France and of royalty. You shall be taken 
under M. Malicorne’s, care,” said the laughing girl, as she be- 
gan to undress herself, ‘‘underthe protection of that worthy M. 
Malicorne,” she said, blowing out the taper, ‘‘who thinks he 
was born only to become the chief usher of Monsieur’s apart- 
ments, and whom I will make keeper of the records and 
historiographer of the house of Bourbon, and of the first 
houses in the kingdom. Let him grumble now, that discon- 
tented Malicorne,’’ she added, as she drew the curtains and fell 
fast asleep. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


‘THE next day being agreed upon for the departure, che king 
at eleven o’clock precisely, descended the grand stair- 
case with the two queens and the princesses, in order to enter 
his carriage drawn by six horses pawing the ground 
in impatience at the foot of the staircase. The whole court 
awaited the royal appearance in the Horse-shoe, in their 
travelling costumes; the large number of saddled horses and 
carriages of ladies and gentlemen of the court, surrounded by 
their attendants, servants, and pages, formed a spectacle 
whose brillancy could scarcely be equalled. The king entered 
his carriage with the two queens; Madame was in the same 
with Philip. The maids of honour followed the example, and 
took their seats, two by two, in the carriages destined for 
them. The weather was exceedingly warm, a light breeze, 
which, early in the morning, all had thought would have been 
just sufficient to cool the air, soon became fiercely heated by 
the rays of the sun, although it was hidden behind the clouds, 
and filtered through the heated vapour which rose from the 
ground like a scorching wind, bearing particles of fine dust 
against the faces of the hasty travellers. Madame was the 
first to complain of the heat. Philip’s only reply was to 
thfow himseif back in the carriage, asifhe were about to faint, 
and to inundate himself with scents and perfumes, uttering 
the deepest sighs all the while; whereupon Henrietta said to him 
with her most admirable expression : ‘‘Really. Monsieur, I fancied 
that you would have been polite enough, on account of theterrible 
heat, to have left me my carriage to myself, and to have per- 
formed the journey yourself on horseback.” 
‘-Ride on horseback!” cried the prince, with an accent of 
dismay which showed how little ideahe had of adopting this 
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strange project: ‘‘you cannot suppose such a thing Madame; 
my skin would peel off if I were to expose myself to such a 
burning air as this.”’ 

Madame began to laugh. 

«‘You can take my parasol,” she said. 

“Look at the trouble of holding it!” replied Monsieur, with 
the greatest coolness; ‘‘besides I have no horse.”’ 

‘‘How no horse?” replied the princess, who, if she did not 
obtain the solitude she required, at last obtained. the 
amusement of teasing, ‘‘No horse! ‘‘You are mistaken, 
Monsieur; for I see your favorite bay out yonder.” 

“‘My bay horse!” exclaimed the prince, attempting to lean 
forward to look out the door; but the movement he was oblig- 
ed to make cost him so much trouble that he soon hastened 
to resume his immobility, 

“Yes,” said Madame; ‘your horse led by M. de Malicorne.” 

-“Poor beast,” replied the prince; ‘‘how warm it will soon be 
for him.” ; 

And with these words he closed his eyes, like a man on the 
point of death. Madame, on her side, reclined indolently in 
the other corner of the carraige, and closed her eyes also, not 
however to sleep, but to think more ot her ease. In the mean- 
time the king, seated in the front seat of the carriage, the 
back of which he had yielded up to thetwo queens, was a prey 
to that restless feverish contrariety experienced by anxious 
lovers, who, without being able to quench their ardent thirst, 
are ceaselessly desirous of seeing the loved object, and then 
go away partially satisfied, without perceiving that they have 
acquired a more burning thirst than ever. The king, whose 
carriage headed the procession, could not from the place he 
occupied perceive the carriages of the ladies and maids of hon- 
our, which followed a line behind it. Besides, he was obliged 
to answer the eternal questions of the young queen, who, 
happy to have with her ‘‘her dear husband,” as she called him 
in utter forgetfulness of royal etiquette invested him with all 
her affection, stifled him with her attentions, afraid that some 
one might come to take him from her, or that he himself 
might suddenly take a fancy to leave her society. Anna of 
Austria, whom nothing at that moment occupied except the 
occasional shasp throbbings in her bosom, looked pleased and 
delighted, and although she perfectly conceived the king’s 
impatience, tantalisingly prolonged his sufferings by unexpec- 
tedly resuming the conversation at the very moment the king, 
absorbed in his own reflections, began to muse over his secret 
attachment. Every thingseemed to combine—not alone the 
little teasing aftentions of the queen, but als6 the queen- 
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mother’s tantalising interruptions—to make the king’s position 
almost insupportable; for he knew not how to control the rest- 
less longings of his heart. At first, he complained of the heat, 
a complaint which was merely preliminary to other complaints, 
but with sufficient tact to prevent Maria Theresa guessing his 
real object. Understanding the king’s remark literally, she 
began to fan him with her ostrich plumes. But the heat 
passed away, and the king then complained of cramps and 
stiffness in his legs, and asthe carriages at that moment stopped 
to change horses, the queen said: ‘‘Shall I get out with you? 
I too feel tired of sitting. We can walk a little distance, the 
carriage will overtake us, and we can resume our places again 
presently.” 

The king frowned; it is a hard trial a jealous woman makes 
her busband submit to whose fidelity she suspects, when, al- 
though herself a prey to jealousy, she watches herself so nar- 
rowly that she avoids giving any pretext for an angry feeling. 
The king, therefore, in the present case, could not refuse; he 
accepted the offer, alighted fromthe carriage, gave his arm to 
the queen, and walked up and down with her while the horses 
were being changed. As he walked along, he cast an envious 
glance upon the courtiers, who were fortunate enough to be 
performing the journey on horseback. The queen soon found 
out that the promenade she had suggested afforded the king 
as little pleasure as he had experienced from riding in the 
carriage. She accordingly expressed a wish to return to her 
carriage, and the king conducted her to the door, but did not 
get in with her. He stepped back a few paces, and looked 
among the file of carriages for the purpose of recognising the 
one in which he took so strong aninterest. At the door of 
the sixth carriage he saw La Valliére’s faircountenance. As 
the king thus stood motionless, wrapt in thought, without per- 
ceiving that everything was ready, and that he alone was 
causing the delay, he heard a voice close beside him, address- 
ing himin the most respectful manner. It was M. Malicorne, 
in a complete costume of an equerry, holding over his left arm 
the bridles of a couple of horses. 

“Your majestey asked for a horse, I believe,’’ he said. 

“A horse? Have you one of my horses here?” inquired the 
king, who endeavoured to remember the person who addressed 
him,-and whose face was not as yet very familiar to him. 

“Sire,” replied Malicorne, ‘‘ at all events I have a horse 
which is at your majesty’s service. 

And Malicorne pointed at the prince’s bay horse, which 
Madame had observed.’ It was a beatiful creature and moet 
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‘‘This is not one of my horses, monsieur,”’ said the king. 

“Sire, it is a horse out of his highness’s stable; but his roy- 
al highness does not ride when the weather is as hot as it is 
now.” 

The king did not reply, but hastily approached the horse, 
which stood pawing the ground with his foot. Malicorne 
hastened to hold the stirrup for him, but the king was already 
in the saddle. Restored to good humour by this lucky acci- 
dent, the king hastened towards the queen’s carriage, where 
he was anxiously expected; and notwithstanding Maria-There- 
sa’s thoughtful air, he said: ‘‘I have been fortunate enough 
to find this horse, and I intend to avail myself of it. I felt 
stifled in the carriage. Adieu, ladies.” 

Then bending most gracefully over the arched neck of his 
beautiful steed, he disappeared in a second. Anna of Austria 
leaned forward, in order to lock after himas he rode away; he 
did not go very far, for when he reached the sixth carriage, he 
reined in his horse suddenly and took off his hat. He saluted 
La Valliére, who uttered a cry of surprise as she saw him, 
blushing at the same time with pleasure. Montalais, who 
occupied the other seat in the carriage, made the king a most 
respectful bow. And, then, with all the tact of a woman, she 
pretended to be exceedingly interested in the landscape, and 
withdrew herself into the left hand corner. The conversa- 
tion between the king and La Valli¢re began, as all lovers con- 
versations generally do, namely, by eloquent looks and by a 
few words utterly void of common sense. The king explained 
how warm he had felt in his carriage, so much so indeed that 
he could almost regard the horse he then rode as a blessing 
thrown in his way, ‘‘And,” he added, ‘‘my benefactor is an 
exceedingly intelligent man, for he seemed to guess my 
thoughts intuitively. I have now only one wish, that of learn- 
ing the name of the gentleman who so cleverly assisted his king 
out of his dilemma, and extricated him from his cruel position. 

Montalais, during this colloquy, the first words of which had 
awakened her attention, had slightly altered her position, and 
had contrived so as to meet the king’s look as he finished hs 
remark. It followed very naturally that the king looked in- 
quiringly as much at her as at La Valliére; she had every rea- 
son to suppose that, it was she who was appealed to, and con- 
sequently might be permitted to answer. She therefore said- 
‘Sire, the horse which your majesty is riding belongs to Mon- 
sieur, and was being led by one of his royal highness’s gentle- 
men. 

‘‘And what is that gentleman’s name, may I ask, madem- 
oiselle?”’ 
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“*M. de Malicorne, sire.”’ 

The name produced its usual effect, for the king repeated it 
smilingly. 

‘sVessire,, replied Aure. “Stay, it is ‘that gentleman who 
is galloping on my left hand;” and she pointed out Malicorne, 
who, with a very sanctified expression, was galloping on the 
left side of the carriage, knowing perfectly well that they were 
talking of him at that very moment, but sitting in his saddle 
as if he were deaf and dumb. 

‘“‘Yes,’’said the king, ‘‘that is the gentleman; I remember his 
face, and will not forget his name;” and the king looked _ten- 
derly at La Villiére. 

Aure had now nothing further to do; she had let Malicorne’s 
name fall; the soil was good; all that was now left to be done 
was to let the name take root, and the event would bear its 
fruit in due time. She consequently threw herself back in her 
corner, feeling perfectly justified in making as many agreeable 
signs of recognition as she liked to Malicorne, since the latter 
had had the happiness of pleasing the king. As it will very 
readily be believed, Montalais was not mistaken ; and Malicorne, 
with his quick ear and his sly look, seemed to interpret her 
remark as ‘‘All goes on well,” the whole being accompanied 
by a pantomimic action which he fancied conveyed somethiag 
resembling a kiss. 

“Alas! mademoiselle,” said the king, after a moment’s 
pause‘ ‘‘the liberty and freedom of the country is soon about 
to cease; your attendance upon Madame will be more 
strictly enforced, and we shall see each other no more.” 

“Your majesty is too much attached to Madame,” replied 
Louise, ‘‘not to comeand see her very frequently; and when- 
ever your majesty may pass across the apartments + 

‘‘Ah!” said the king, in a tender voice, which was gradually 

-lowered in its tone, ‘‘to perceive is not to see, and yet it seems 
that it would be quite sufficient for you.” 

Louise did not answer a syllable; a sigh filled her heart al- 
most to bursting, but she stifled it. 

“You exercise a great control over yourself,” said the king to 
Louise, who smiled upon him with a melancholy expression. 
‘‘Exert the strength you have in loving fondly,” he continued, 
“and I will bless Heaven for having bestowed it on you.” 

La Valliére still remained silent, but raised her eyes, brimful 
of affection, towards the king. Louis, as if he had been over- 
come by this burning glance, passed his hand across his fore- 
head, and pressing the sides of his horse with his knees, mace 
him bound several paces forward, La Valliére, feaning back in 
her carriage, with her eyes half,closed, gazed fixedly upon tl2 
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king, whose plumes were floating in the air; she could not but 
admire his graceful carriage, his delicate and nervous limbs, 
which pressed his horse’s side, and the regular outline of his 
features, which his beautiful curling hair set off to great ad- 
vantage, revealing occasionally his small and well-formed ear. 
In fact the poor girl was in love. and she revelled in her 
innocent affection. Ina few moments the king was again by 
her side. 

“(Do you not perceive,” he said, ‘‘how terribly your silence 
affects me? Oh! mademoiselle, how pitilessly immovable you 
would become if you were ever to resolve to break off all ac- 
quaintance with any one; and then too I think you changeable; 
in fact,—in fact, I dread this deep affection which fills my 
whole being.” 

“Oh! sire, you are mistaken,” said La Valliére; ‘‘if ever I 
love, it will be for my whole life.”’ 

“Tf you love, you say.” exclaimed the king: ‘‘you do not 
love now, then.”’ She hid her face in her hands. 

‘‘You see,” said the king, ‘‘that I am right in accusing you; 
you must admit that you are changeable, capricious,a coquette, 
perhaps,” 

“Oh, no! sire, be perfectly satisfied on that. No, I say 
again; no, no!” 

“Promise me then, that for me you will always be the 
same.” 

‘‘Oh! always, sire.” 

“That you will never show any of that severity which would 
break my heart, none of that fickleness of manner which would 
be worse than death to me.” 

“Oh! no, no.” 

‘‘Very well, then! but listen, I like promises, I like to place 
under the guarantee of an oath, under the protection of 
Heaven in fact, everything which interests my heart and 
my affections. Promise me, or rather swear to me, that if in 
the life we are about to commence, a life which will be full 
of sacrifice, mystery, anxiety, disappointment, and misunder- 
standing; swear to me that if we should be deceiving, or 
should misunderstand each other, or should be judging each 
other unjustly, for that indeed would be criminal in love such 
as ours; swear to me Louise——” 

She trembled with agitation to the very depths of her heart; 
it was the first time she had heard her name pronounced in 
that manner by her royal lover. As for the king, taking off 
his glove, and placing his ungloved hand within the carriage, 
he continued; ‘‘Swear that never in all our quarrels we will 
allow one night even to pass by, if any misunderstanding 
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should arise between us, without a visit, or at least a message, 
from either, in order to convey consolation and repose to the 
other,”’ 

La Valliére took her lover’s burning hand between her own 
icy palms, and pressed it softly, until a movement of the 
horse, frightened by the proximity of the wheels, obliged her 
to abandon her happiness. She had sworn as he wished 
her. 

‘‘Return, sire,’ she said, ‘‘return to the queen; I fore- 
see a storm rising yonder, which threatens my peace of mind.” 

Louis obeyed, saluted Mdlle de Montalais, and set off ata 
gallop to rejoin the queen’s carriage. As he passed Phillip’s 
carriage, he observed that he was fast asleep, although Ma- 
dame, on her part, was wide awake. As the king passed her, 
she said, ‘‘What a beautiful horse, sire! is it not your bay ?” 
The young queen merely remarked, ‘‘Are you better now, 
sire P” 


CHAPTER LV. 
TRIUMFEMINATE. 


@* the king’s arrval in Parris, he sat at the council which 

had been summoned, and worked for a certain portion 
of the day. The queen remained with the queen-mother, and 
burst into tears as soon as she had taken leave of the king. 
“‘Ah! madame!” she said, ‘‘the king no longer loves me. 
What will become of me?” 

«“‘A husband always loves his wife when she is like you,” re- 
plied Anna of Austria. 

‘‘A time may come when he will love another woman in- 
stead of me.” 

«What do you call loving?” 

‘‘Always thinking of a person,—always seeking her society.” 

‘‘Do you happen to have remarked,” said Anna of Austria, 
“that the king has ever done anything of the sort ?” 

‘‘No madame,” said the young queen, hesitatingly. 

‘‘What is there to complain of, then, Marie!” 

‘You will admit that the king leaves me”’ 

‘“‘The king, my daughter, belongs to his people.” 

‘‘And that is the very reason why he no longer belongs to 
mie ;and that is the reason too, why I shall find myself,asso many 
queens have been before me, forsaken and forgotten, whilst 
glory and honours will be reserved for others. Oh, my mother! 
the king is so handsome! how often will others tell him that 
they love him, and how much, indeed, they must do so!” 

“It is very seldom that women love the man in loving the 
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king. But should that happen, which I doubt, you should 
rather wish, Marie, that such women should really love your 
husband. In the first place, the devoted love of a mistress is 
a rapid element in the dissolution of a lover’s affection; and 
then, by dint of loving, the mistress loses all influence over 
her lover, whose power and wealth she does not covet, caring 
only for his affection. Wish, therefore, that the king should 
love but lightly, and that his mistress should love with all her 
heart.” 

“‘Oh, mother, what power may not a deep affection exercise 
over him!” 

‘‘And yet you say you are abandoned?” 

‘Quite true, quite true; I speak absurdly. There is a feeling 
of anguish, however, which I can never control.” 

‘‘And that is?” 

“The king may make a happy choice—may find a home, 
with all the tender influences of home, not far from that we 
can offer him,—a home with children around him,the children 
of another woman than myself. Oh, madame! I should die if 
I were but to see the king’s children.” 

‘“‘Marie, Marie,” replied the queen-mother with a smile, and 
she took the young queen’s hand in her own, ‘‘remember what 
I am going to say, and let it always be a consolation to you: 
the king cannot have a Dauphin without you.” 

With this remark the queen-mother quitted her daughter- 
in-law, in order to meet Madame, whose arrival in the grand 
cabinet had just been announced by one of the pages. Ma- 
dame had scarcely taken time to change her dress. Her face 
revealed her agitation, which betrayed a plan the execution of 
which occupied, while the result disturbed her mind. 

“I came to ascertain,’’ she said, ‘‘if your majesties are suf- 
fering any fatigue from our journey.” 

“None at all,” said the queen-mother. 

‘‘But a slight one,” replied Maria-Theresa. 

‘I have suffered from annoyance more than anything else,” 
said Madame. 

‘‘What annoyance?” inquired Anna of Austria. 

‘‘The fatigue the king undergoes in riding about on horse- 
back.” 

*‘That does the king good.” 

“And it was I who advised him to do it,” said Maria-Ther- 
esa, turning pale. 

Madame said not a word in reply; but one of those smiles 
which were peculiarly her own flitted for a moment across her 
lips, without passing over the rest of her face; then, immed- 
iately changing the conversation, she continued, ‘‘We shall 
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find Paris precisely like the Paris we left it; the same intrigues, 
plots, and flirtations going on.” 

‘‘Intrigues! What intrigues do you allude to?” inquired the 
qucen-mother. 

‘‘People are talking a good deal about M. Fouquet and Ma- 
dame Plessis-Belliére.”’ : 

‘‘Who makes the number up to about ten thousand,” replied 
she queen-mother. ‘‘But what are the plots you speak 
Os 

‘‘We have, it seems,certain misunderstandings with Holland 
to settle.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young queen, ‘‘you mean those med- 
als which were struck in Holland, on which a cloud is seen 
passing across the sun, which is the king’s device. You are 
wrong in calling that a plot—it is an insult.” 

‘‘But so-contemptible that the king can well despise it,” 
replied the queen-mother. ‘‘Well, what are the flirtations 
which are alluded to? Do you mean that of Madame 
d'Olonne ?” 

‘““No, no; nearer ourselves than that.” 

“Casa de usted,’’ murmured the queen-mother, and without 
moving her lips, in her daughter-in-law’s ear, and also without 
-being overheard by Madame, who thuscontinued: ‘‘You know 
the terrible news?” 

“Oh, yes; M. de Guiche’s wound. 

«‘And you attribute it, I suppose, as every one else does, to 
an accident which happened to him while hunting?” 

“Yes, of course,’”’ said both the queens together, their in- 
terest awakened. 

Madame drew closer to them,’as she said, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘‘It was a duel.” 

“Ah!’ said Anna of Austria, in asevere tone for in herears 
the word ‘‘duel,” which had been forbidden in France during 
the time she had reigned over it, wore a strange sound. 

«‘A most deplorable duel, which has nearly cost the prince 
two of his best friends, and the king two of his best servants,”’ 

‘‘What was the cause of the duel?” inquired the young queen, 
animated by a secret instinct. 

‘‘Flirtations,” repeated Madame, triumphantly. ‘‘The 
gentlemen in question were conversing about the virtue of a 
particular lady belonging to the court. One of them thought 
that Pallas was a very second-rate person compared to her; 
the other pretended that the lady in question was an imitation 
of Venus alluring Mars; and thereupon the two gentlemen 
fought as fiercely as Hector and Achilles.” 

“Venus alluring Mars?” said the young queen in a low tone 
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of voice, without venturing to examine into the allegory very 
deeply. 

“Who is the lady?” inquired Anna of Austria, abruptly. 
“You said, I believe, she was one of the ladies of honour?” 

“Did I say sor” replied Madame. 

‘Yes; at least, I thought I heard you mention it.” 

“‘Are you not aware that such a woman is of ill-omen to a 
royal honse?”’ 

“Ts it not de la Valli¢re?’”’ said the queen-mother. 

“Yes, indeed, that plain-looking creature.” 

“‘T thought she was affianced to a gentleman who certainly is 
not—at least, I suppose so—either M. de Guiche or M. de 
Wardes?” 

“Very possibly, madame.” 

The young queen took up a piece of tapestry, and began to 
unpick it with an affectation of tranquility which her tremb- 
ling fingers contradicted. 

‘‘What were you saying about Venus and Mars?” pursued 
the queen-mother. ‘‘Is there a Mars also?” 

“She boasts of that being the case.”’ 

“‘Did you say she boasts of it?” 

‘‘That was the cause of the duel.” 

‘‘And M. de Guiche upheld the cause of Mars?” 

“Yes, certainly, like the devoted servant he is.” 

‘“‘The devoted servant of whom?” exclaimed the young 
queen, forgetting her reserve in allowing her jealous feeling to 
escape her. 

‘Mars. not being able to be defended except at the expense 
of this Venus,” replied Madame, ‘‘M. de Guiche maintained 
the perfect innocence of Mars, and no doubt athrmed that it 
was a mere boast of Venus.” 

“‘And M. de Wardes,” said Anna of Austria, quietly, ‘ spread 
the report that Venus was right, I suppose?” 

‘“‘Oh, De Wardes,” thought Madame, ‘‘you shall pay most 
dearly for the wound you have given that noblest—that best of 
men!’ And she began to attack De wardes with the greatest 
bitterness; thus discharging her own and De Guiche’s debt, 
with the assurance that she was working the future ruin of her 
enemy. She said so much, in fact, that, had Manicamp been 
there, he would have regretted that he had shown such strong 
regard for his friend, inasmuch as it resulted in the ruin of 
his unfortunate foe. 

“I sce nothing in the whole affair but one cause of mischief, 
and that is La Valliére herself,” said the queen-mother. 

The young queen resumed her work witha perfect indif- 
ference of manner, while Madame listened eagerly, 
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“I do not yet quite understand what you said just now 
about the danger of coquetry,’’ resumed Anna of Austria. 

‘It is quite true,” Madame hastened to say, ‘‘that, if the 
girl had not been a coquette, Mars would not have thought at 
all about her.” 

The rep itition of this word ‘‘Mars” brought a passing colour 
on the queen’s face; but she still continued her work. 

“I will not permit that, in my court, gentlemen should be 
set against eaeh other in this manner,” said Anna of Austria, 
calmly. ‘‘Such manners were useful enough, perhaps, in a 
time when the divided nobility had no other rallying-point than 
mere gallantry. At that time women, whose sway was abso- 
lute and undivided, were privileged to encourage men’s valour 
by frequent trials of their courage; but now, thank Heaven, 
there is but one master in France, and to him every thought 
of the mind, and every pulse of the body, are due. I will not 
allow my son to be deprived of any one of hisservants.” And 
she turned towards the young queen, saying, ‘‘What is to be 
done with this La Valliére?” 

“‘La Valliére?” said the queen, apparently surprised, ‘‘I do 
not even know the name;” and she accompanied this remark 
by one of those cold, fixed smiles only observed on royal lips. 

Madame was herself a princess great in every respect—great 
in intelligence, great by birth and pride; the queen’s reply, 
however, completely astonished her, and she was obliged to 
pause for a moment in order to recover herself. ‘‘She is one 
of my maids of honour,” she replied, with a bow. 

“In that case,’”’ retorted Maria-Theresa, in the same tone, 
“ft is your affair, my sister, and not ours.” 

“I beg your pardon,” resumed Anna of Austria, ‘‘it is my 
affair. And I perfectly well understand,” she pnrsued, ad- 
dressing a look full of intelligence at Henrietta, ‘‘Madame’s 
motive for saying what she has just said.” 

«Everything which emanates from you, madame,” said the 
English princess, ‘‘proceeds from the lips of Wisdom.” 

“If we send this girl back again to her own family,” said 
Maria-Theresa, gently, ‘‘we must bestow a pension upon 
hers 

‘‘Which I will provide for out of my income,” exclaimed 
Madame. ; 

“No, no,” interrupted Anna of Austria, ‘‘no disturbance, 
I beg. The king dislikes that the slightest disrespectful 
remark should be made of any lady. Let everything be done 
quite quietly. Will you have the kindness, madame, to send 
for that girl here; and you, my daughter, will you have the 
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The old queen’s entreaties were commands, and as Maria- 
Theresa rose to return to her own apartments, Madame rose 
in order to send a page to summon La Valliére. 


CHAPTER. LVI. 
THE FIRST QUARREL. 


L4 VALLIERE entered the queen-mother’s apartments 

without in the least suspecting that a serious plot was 
being concocted against her. She thought it was for some- 
thing connected with her duties, and never had the queen- 
mother been unkind to her when such was the case. Besides, 
not being immediately under the control or direction of Anna 
of Austria, she could only have an official connection with 
her, to which her own gentleness of disposition, and the rank 
of the august princess, made her yield on every occasion with 
the best possible grace. She therefore advanced towards the 
queen—mother with that soft and gentle smile which constitut- 
ed her principal charm, and as she did not approach sufficient- 
ly close, Anna of Austria signed to her to come nearer. Ma- 
dame then entered the room, and with a perfectly calm air 
took her seat beside her mother-in-law, and continued the 
work which Maria-Theresa had begun, When La Valliére, in- 
stead of the directions which she expected to receive immedi- 
ately on entering the room, perceived these preparations, she 
looked with curiosity, if not with uneasiness, at the two 
princessess. Anna seemed full of thought, while the princess 
maintained anaffectation of indifference which would have 
alarmed a less timid person even than Louise. 

‘ Mademoiselle,” said the queen-mother suddenly, without 
attempting tc moderate or disguise her Spanish accent, which 
she never failed to do except when she was angry, ‘‘come 
closer; we were talking of you, as every one else seems to be 
doing.” 

“Of me!” exclaimed La Valli¢re, turning pale. 

‘‘Do not pretend to be ignorant of it; are you not aware of 
the duel between M. de Guiche and M. de Wardes?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, madame! I heard of it yesterday,” said La Valliere 
clasping her hands together. 

‘‘And did you not foresee this quarrel?” 

«“‘Why should I madame ?” 

«‘Because two men never fight without a motive, and _be- 
cause you must be aware of the motive which awakened the 
amimosity of the two in question.” 

‘I am perfectly ignorant of it madame.” 

‘‘A persevering denial is a very common-place mode of de- 
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fence, and you, who have great pretensions to be witty and 
clever, ought to avoid common-places. What else have you 
to say?” 

‘‘Oh! madame, your majesty terrifies me with your cold 
severity of manner; but I donot understand how I can have 
incurred your displeasure, or in what respect people can 
occupy themselves about me,” 

“Then I will tell you. M. de Guiche has been obliged to 
undertake your defence.”’ 

““My defence ?” 

“Yes. He is a gallant knight, and beautiful adventuresses 
like to see brave knights couch their lances in their honour. 
But, for my part, I hate fields of battle, and more than all, do 
I hate adventures, and take my remark as you please.” 

La Valliére sank at the queen’s feet, who turned her back 
upon her. She stretched out her hands towards Madame, 
who laughed in her face. A feeling of pride made her rise to 
her feet. 

‘‘T have begged your majesty to tell me what is the crime I 
am accused of—I can claim this at your majesty’s hands; and 
I observe that I am condemned before I am even permitted to 
justify myself.”’ 

“Eh! indeed.” cried Anna of Austria, ‘‘listen to her beauti- 
ful phrases, Madame, and to her fine sentiments; she is an in- 
exhaustible well of tenderness and of heroic expressions. One 
can easily see, young lady, that we have cultivated our mind 
in the society of crowned heads?” 

La Valliére felt struck to the heart; she became, not 
paler, but as white as a lily, and all her strength forsook 
her. 

‘‘T wished-to inform you,” interrupted the queen disdain- 
fully, ‘‘that if you continue to nourish such feelings, you will 
humiliate us other women to such a degree that we shall be 
ashamed of appearing before you. Become simple in your 
manners, By the by, I am informed that youare affianced; is 
it the case?” 

La Valliére pressed her hand over her heart, which was 
wrung with a fresh pang. 

«‘Answer when you are spoken to!” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“To a gentleman?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“His name?” 

“The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

‘Are you aware that it is an exceedingly fortunate circum- 
stance for you, mademoiselle, that such is the case; and with 
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out fortune or position, as you are, or without any very great 
personal advantages, you ought to bless Heaven for having 
procured you such a future as seems to be in store for you.” 

La Valliére did not reply. ‘‘Whereis this Viscount de Brage- 
lonne?”’ pursued the queen. 

‘In England,” said Madame, ‘‘where the report of this 
young lady’s success will not fail to reach him.” 

“‘Oh, Heaven!’ murmured La Valliére, in despair. 

“Very well, mademoiselle!” said Anna of Austria, ‘‘we will 
‘ get this young gentleman to return, and send you away some- 
where withhim. If you are of a different opinion—for girls 
have strange views and fancies at times, trust to me, I will put 
you in a proper path again. I have done as much for girls 
who are not so good as you are, perhaps.” 

La Valliére ceased to hear the queen, who pitilessly added, 
‘T will send you somewhere by yourself, where you will be 
able to procure a little serious reflection. Reflection calms 
the ardour of the blood, and swallows up all the illusions of 
youth. I suppose you have understood what I have been 
saying?” 

‘“‘Madame, madame!” 

“Not a word!” 

«TI am innocent of everything your majesty can suppose. Oh! 
madame! you are a witness of my despair. I love, I respect 
your majesty so much!” 

“It would be far better not to respect me at all,” said the 
queen, with a chilling irony of manner. ‘‘It would be far 
better if you were not innocent, Do not presume to suppose 
that I should be satisfied simply to leave you unpunished if 
you had commited the fault?” 

“Oh, Madame! you are killing me.” , 

“No acting, if you please, or I will furnish the end of the 
comedy; leave the room; return to your own apartment, and I 
trust my lesson may be of service to you.” 

“Madame!” said La Valliére to the Duchess of Orleans, 
whose hands she seized in her own, ‘‘do you, who are so good, 
intercede for me?” 

“TI!” replied the latter, with an insulting joy, ‘‘I—good !— 
Ah, mademoiselle, you think nothing of the kind;” and with 
a rude, hasty gesture, she repulsed the hand. 

La Valliére, instead of giving away, as from her extreme 
pallor and from her tears the two princesses might possibly 
have expected, suddenly resumed her calm and dignified air; 
she bowed protoundly, and left the room. 

“Well!” said Anna of Austria to Madame, ‘‘do you think 
she will begin again?” 
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‘‘T always suspect these gentle and patient characters,” re- 
plied Madame. ‘‘Nothing is more full of courage than a pa- 
tient heart, nothing is more self-reliant than a gentle spirit.” 

‘I feel I may almost venture to assure you she will think 
twice before she looks at the god Mars again.” : 

‘So long as she does not obtain the protection of his buckler 
I do not care,’”’ retorted Madame. 

A proud, defiant look of the queen-mother was the reply to 
this objection, which was by no means deficient in tact; and. 
both of them, almost sure of their victory, went to look for 
Mearia-Theresa, who had been engaged,- while awaiting their 
arrival, in endeavouring to disguise her impatience. 

It was al out half-past six in the evening, and the king had 
just partaken of some refreshment. He lost no time; but no 
sconer was the repast finished, and business matters settled, 
than he took Saint-Aignan by the arm, and desired him to lead 
him to La Valliére’s apartments. The courtier uttered a loud 
exclamation. 

“Well, what is that for? It is a habit you will have to adopt, 
and in order to adopt a habit, you must begin by something 
or another at first.” 

«Oh, sire!” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘it is hardly possible, for 
every one can be seen entering or leaving those apartments. If, 
however, some pretext or other were made use of—if your ma- 
jesty, for instance, would wait until Madame were in her own 
apartments re 

“No pretexts; no delays. Ihave had enough of these im- 
pediments and these mysteries; I cannot perceive in what res- 
pect the king of France dishonours himself in conversing with 
an amiable and clever girl. Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 

«‘Will your majesty forgive an excess of zeal on my part?” 

«‘Speak freely.” 

«And the queen?” 

-‘True, true; I always wish the most entire respect to be 
shown to her majesty. Well, then, this evening only I pay 
Mdlle de la Valliére a visit, and after to-day I will make use of 
any pretext you like. To-morrow we will devise all sorts of 
means; to-night I have not the time.” 

Saint-Aignan did not reply; he descended the steps, preced- 
ing the king, and crossed the different courtyards with a feeling 
of shame, which the distinguished honour of accompanying the 
king did not remove. The reason was, that Saint-Aignan 
wished to stand well with Madame as well as the two 
queens; and also, that he did not, on the other hand, wish to 
displease la Valliére; and in order to carry out so many 
promising affairs, it was difficult to avoid jostling against some 
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obstacle or other. Besides, the windows of the young queen’s 
rooms, those of the queen’s mother, and of Madame herself, 
looked out upon the courtyard of the maids of honour. To 
be seen, therefore, accompanying the king, would be effectu- 
ally to quarrel with three great and influential princesses— 
with three women whose authority was unbounded—for the 
purpose of supporting the ephemeral credit of a mistress. 
The unhappy Saint-Aignan, who had not displayed a very 
great amount of courage in taking La Valliére’s part in the 
park of Fontainebleau, did not feel himself any braver in the 
broadlight, and found a thousand defects in the poor girl whieh 
he was most eager to communicate to the king. But his trial 
soon finished—the courtyards were crossed; not a curtain was 
drawn aside, nor a window opened. The king walked hastily, 
because of his impatience, and then also because of the long 
legs of Saint-Aignan, who preceded him. Atthe door, how- 
ever, Saint-Aignan wished to retire, but the king-desired him 
to remain: this was a delicate consideration on the king’s part, 
which the courtier could very well have dispensed with. He 
had to follow Louis into La Valliére’s apartmeut. As soon as 
the king arrived, the girl dried her tears, but did it so preci- 
pitately that the king perceived it. He questioned her most 
anxiously and tenderly, and pressed her tell him the cause of 
her emotion. 

“7 have nothing the matter with me, sire,” she said. 

‘‘And yet you were weeping.” 

“Ohmmomindecd site m 

“‘Look, Saint-Aignan, and tell me if I am mistaken.” 

Saint-Aignan ought to have answered, but he was greatly 
embarrassed. 

‘At all events, your eyes are red, mademoiselle,” said the king. 

“The dust of the road merely, sire.” 

‘‘No, no; you no longer possess that air of supreme content- 
" ment which renders you so beautiful and so attractive. You 
do not look at me. Why avoid my gaze?’ he said, as she 
turned aside her head. ‘‘In Heaven’s name, what is 
the matter ?” he inquired, beginning to lose all command 
over himself. 

‘‘Nothing at all, sire; and I am perfectly ready to assure 
your majesty that my mind is as free from anxiety as you can 
possibly wish.” 

‘‘You mind at ease, when I see you are embarrassed at the 
slightest thing. Has any one wounded or annoyed you ?” 

‘‘No, mo, sire?” 

‘I insist upon knowing if such really be the case,” said the 
young prince, his eyes sparkling. 
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“No one, sire, no one has in any way offended me.” 

‘In that case, do resume your gentle air of gaiety, or that 
sweet melancholy look which I so loved in you this morning; 
for pity’s sake, do so.” 

“NUSS, SIRE, SESS 

The king struck the ground impatiently with his foot, say- 
ing, ‘‘Such a change is positively inexplicable.” And he look- 
ed at Saint-Aignan, who had also remarked La Valliére’s 
heavy langour, as well as the king’s impatience. 

It was utterly useless for the king to entreat, and as useless 
for him to try his utmost to overcome her positiveness, which 
was but too apparent, and did not in reality exist ;the poor girl 
was completely overwhelmed—the aspect of death itself could 
not have awakened her from her torpor. The king saw in her 
repeated negative replies, a mystery full of unkindness; 
he began to look all around the apartment with suspicious air. 

There happened to be in La Valligre’s room a miniature of 
Athos. The king remarked this portrait, which bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to Bragelonne, for it had been taken 
when his father was quite a young man. He looked at it with 
a threatening air. La Valliére, in her depressed state of mind, 
and very far indeed from thinking of this portrait, could not 
conjecture the king’s preoccupation. And yet the king’s 
mind was occupied with a terrible remembrance, which had 
more than once taken possession of his mind, but which he 
had always driven away. He recalled the intimacy which had 
existed between the two young people from their birth; the 
engagement which had followed; and that Athos had himself 
come to solicit La Valliére’s hand for Raoul. He therefore 
could not but suppose that, on her return to Paris, La Valliére 
had found news from London awaiting her, and that this news 
had counterbalanced the influence which he had been enabled 
to exert over her. He immediately felt himself stung, as it 
were, by feelings of the wildest jealousy; and he again ques- 
tioned her with increased bitterness. 

La Valliére could not reply, unless she were to acknowledge 
everything, which would be to accuse the queen, and princess, 
also; and the consequence would be, that she would have to 
enter upon an open warfare with those two great and powerful 
princesses. She thought within herself that as she made no 
attempt to conceal from the king what was passing in herown 
mind, the king ought to be able to read in her heart, in spite 
of her silence; and that, if he really loved her, he would have 
understood, and guessed everything, What was sympathy, 
then, if it were not that divine flame which possesses the pro- 
perty of enlightening the heart, and of saving lovers the nec- 
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essity of an expression of their thoughts and feelings. She 
maintained her silence, therefore satisfying herself with sigh- 
ing, weeping, and concealing her face in her hands. These 
sighs and tears, which had at first distressed, and then terri- 
fied Louis now irritated him. He could not bear any opposi- 
tion—not the opposition which tears and sighs exhibited, any 
more than opposition of any other kind. His remarks, there- 
fore, became bitter, urgent, and openly aggressive in their na- 
ture. This was afresh cause of distress for the poor girl. 
From that very circumstance,therefore, which she regarded as 
an injustice on her lover’s part, she drew sufficient courage to 
bear, not only her other troubles, but even this one also, 

The king next began to accuse her in direct terms. 

La Valliére did not even attempt to defend herself; she en- 
dured all his accusations without according any other reply 
than that of shaking her head; without making any other re- 
mark than that which escapes every heart in deep distress, by 
a prayerful appealto Heaven for help. But this ejaculation, 
instead of calming the king’s displeasure, rather increased it. 
He, moreover, saw himself seconded by Saint-Aignan, for he, 
as we have observed, having seen the storm increasing, and 
not knowing the extent of the regard of which Louis XIV. 
was capable, felt, by anticipation, all the collected wrath of 
the three princesses, and the near approach of poor La Val- 
liére’s downfall; and he was not true knight enough to resist 
the fear that he himself might possibly be dragged down 
in the impending ruin. Saint-Aignan did not reply to the 
king’s questions except by short, dry remarks, pro- 
nounced half-aloud; and by abrupt gestures, whose object 
was to make things worse, and bring about a misunderstand- 
ing, the result of which would be to free him from the annoy- 
ance of having to cross the courtyardsin broad open day, in or- 
der to follow his illustrious companion to La Valliére’s apart- 
ments. Inthe meantime the king’s anger momentarily increased ; 
he made two or three steps towards the door, as if to leave 
the room, but then returned; the girl did not, however, raise 
her head, although the sound of his footsteps might have 
warned her that her lover was leaving her, with his arms 
crossed. 

‘For the last time mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘will you speak? 
Will you assign a reason for this change, for this fickleness, 
for this caprice?” 

‘‘What can I say?” murmured La Valliére. ‘‘Do you not know 
sire, that I am completely everwhelmed at this moment; ihat 
1 have no power of will, or thought, or speech?? 

‘Is it so difficult, then tospeak the truth? You would have 
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told me the truth in fewer words than those in which you have 
just now expressed yourself,” 

“But the truth about what, sire?” 

‘‘About everything.” 

La Vallitre was just on the point of revealing the whole 
truth to the king; her arms made a sudden movement as if 
they were about to open, but her lips remained silent, and her 
arms fell listessly by her side. The poor girl had not’ yet en- 
dured sufficient unhappiness to risk the necessary revelation. 
“I know nothing,” she stammered out. i 

“Oh! exclaimed the king, ‘‘this is no longer mere coquetry, 
or Caprice, it is treason.” 

And this time nothing could restrain him; the impulses of 
his heart were not sufficient to induce him to turn back, and 
he darted out of the room with a gesture full of despair. 
Saint-Aignan followed him, wishing for nothing better than 
to leave the place. 

Louis XIV. did not pause until he reached the staircase, and 
grasping the balustrade, said: ‘‘You see how shamefully I have 
been dumped.” 

‘‘How, sire!” inquired the favourite. 

“‘Guiche fought on Bragelonne’s account, and this Brage- 
lonne . . . oh! Saint-Aignan, she stillloves him. I vow to 
you, Saint-Aignan, that if in three days’ hence, there were to 
remain but an atom of affection for her in my heart, I should 
die from very shame.” And the king resumed his way to his 
Ows apartments. 

“‘T assured your majesty how it would be” murmured Saint- 
Aignan, continuing to follow the king, and timidly glancing 
up at the different windows. Unfortunately their return was 
different to what their departure had been. A curtain was 
steathily drawn aside; the princess was behind it. She had 
seen the king ieave the apartments of the maids of honour, and 
as soon as she observed that his majesty had passed, she 
left her own apartments with hurried steps, and ran up the 
staircase, which led to the room the king had just left. 


wo 


- CHAPTER LVII. 

; DESPAIR. 

A® soon as the king had left her, La Valliére raised herself 
from the ground, and extended her arms, as if to follow 

and detain him; but when, having violently closed the door, 

the sound of his retreating footsteps could be heard in the 

distance, she had hardly sufficient strength left to totter to- 

wards and fall down at the foot of her cruciflx. There she re- 
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mained, broken hearted, absorbed, and overwhelmed 
by her grief, forgetful of and indifferent to everything 
but her profound grief itself—a grief which she could 
not comprehend otherwise than by instinct and acute sensa- 
tion. Inthe midst of the wild tumult of her thoughts, La 
Valliére heard her door open again: she started, and turned 
around, thinking that it was the king who had returned. She 
was decéived, however, for it was Madame who appeared at 
the door. What did she now care for Madame! Again she 
sank down, her head supported by herchair. It was Madame, 
agitated, irritated, and threatening, But what was that to 
her? ‘‘Mademoiselle,’”’ said the princess, standing before La 
Valliére, ‘‘this is very fine, I admit, to kneel, and pray, and 
make a pretence of being religious; but however submissive 
you may be in your addressess to Heaven, it is desirable that 
you should pay some little attention to the wishes of those who 
reign and rule here below?” 

La Valliére raised her head painfully in token*of respect. 

“‘Not long since,’ continued Madame, ‘‘advice was address- 
ed to you, I believe?” 

La Valliere’s fixed and wild gaze showed how entire her for- 
getfulness or her ignorance was. 

“The queen recommended you,’ continued Madame, ‘‘to 
conduct yourself in such a manner that no one could be just- 
ified in spreading any reports about you.”’ : 

La Valliére darted an inquiring look towards her. 

“T will not,” continued Madame, ‘‘allow my household, 
which is that of the first princess of the blood, to set an evil 
example to the court; you would be the cause of such an ex- 
ample. I beg you to understand, therefore, in the absence of 
any witness of your shame, for I do not wish to humiliate you, 
that you are from this moment at perfect liberty to leave, and 
that you can return to your mother at Blois. 

La Valliere could not sink lower, nor could she suffer more 
than she had already suffered. Her countenance did not even 
change. but she remained with her hands crossed over her 
knees like the figure of the Magdalen. 

“Did you hear me?” said Madame. 

A shiver, which passed through her whole frame, was La 
Valliére’s only reply; and as the victim gave no other sign of’ 
life, Madame left the room. And then her very respiration 
suspended, and her blood almost congealed, as it were, in her 
veins, La Valliere by degrees felt that the pulsations of her 
wrists, her neck, and temples, began to throb more and more 
heavily. These pulsations, as they gradually increased, soon 
changed into a species of brain fever, and in her temporary 
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delirium she saw the figures of her friends contending with her 
enemies, floating before her vision. She heard, too, mingled 
together in her deafened ears, words of menace and words 
of fond affection; she seemed raised out of her first existence 
as though it were upon the wings of a mighty tempest, and in 
the dim horizon of the path along which her delirium hurried 
her, she saw the stone which covered her tomb upraised, and 
the dark and appalling interior of eternal night revealed to her 
distracted gaze. But the horror of the dream which had 
possessed her senses soon faded away, and she was again re- 
stored to the habitual resignation of her character. A ray of 
hope penetrated her heart, as a ray of sunlight streams into 
the dungeon of some unhappy captive. Her mind reverted 
to the journey from Fontainebleau; she saw the king riding 
beside her carriage, telling her that he loved her, asking for 
her love in return, requiring her to swear, and himself swear- 
ing too, that never should an evening pass by, if ever a mis- 
understanding were to arise between them, without a visit, a 
letter, a sign of some kind, being sent, to replace the troubled 
anxiety of the evening by the calm repose of the night. It 
was the king who had suggested that, who had imposed a 
promise upon her, who had himself sworn it also. It was im- 
possible, therefore, she reasoned, that the king should fail in 
keeping the promise which he had himsef exacted from her, 
unless, indeed, the king were a despot who enforced love as 
he enforced obedience; unless too, the king were truly indif- 
ferent, that the first obstacle in his way were sufficient to 
arrest his further progress. The king, that kind protector, 
who by a word, by a single word, could relieve her distress of 
mind, the king even joined her persecutors. Oh! his anger 
could not possibly last. Now that he was alone, he would be 
suffering all that she herself was a prey to. But he was not 
_tied hand and foot as she was; he could act, could move about, 
could come to her, while she could do nothing but wait. And 
the poor girl waited, and waited, with breathless anxiety, for 
she could not believe it possible that the king would not 
come. 

It was now about half-past ten. He would either come to 
her, or write to her, or send some kind word by M. de Saint- 
Aignan. If he were to come, oh! how she would fly to meet 
him; how she would thrust aside that excess of delicacy which 
she now discovered was misunderstood; how eagerly she 
would explain: ‘It is not I who do not love you, it is the 
fault of others who will not allow me tolove you.” And then 
it must be confessed that as she reflected upon it, and also the 
more she reflected, Louisappeared to her to be less guilty. In 
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fact, he was ignorant of everything. What must he have 
thought of the obstinacy with which she remained silent? 
Impatient and irritable as the king was known to be, it was 
extraordinary that he had been able to preserve his temper so 
long. And yet, had it been her own case, she undoubtedly 
would not have acted insuch a manner; she would have un- 
derstood everything, have guessed everything. Yes, but sho 
was nothing but a poor simple-minded girl, and not a great 
and powerful monarch. 

Oh! if he did but come, if he would but come !—now eagerly 
she would forgive him for all he had just made her suffer! how 
much more tenderly she would love him because she had so 
suffered! And soshe sat, with her head bent forward in eag- 
er expectation towards the door, her lips slightly parted, as if 
and Heaven forgive her for the thought, she mentally ex- 
claimed—they were awaiting the kiss which the king’s lips had 
in the morning so sweetly indicated, when he pronounced the 
word /ove/ Ifthe king did not come, at least he would write! 
it was a second chance; a chance less delightful certainly than 
the other, but which would show an affection just as strong, 
but only more timorous in its nature. 

Oh! how she would devour his letter, how eager she would 
be to answer it; and then the messenger who had brought it 
had left her, how she would kiss, read over and over again, 
press upon her heart the happy paper which would have 
brought her ease of mind, tranquility, and perfect happiness. 
At all events, if the king did not come; if, however, the king 
did not write, he could not do otherwise than send Saint-Aig- 
nan, or Saint-Aignan could not do otherwise than come of his 
own accord. Even ifit were a third person, how openly she 
would speak to him; the royal presence would not be there to 
freeze her words upon her tongue, and then no suspicious 
feeling would remain a moment longer in the king’s heart. 

Everything with La Valliére, heart and look, body and mind, 
was concentrated in eager expectation. She said to herself 
that there was an hour left in which to indulge hope; that 
until midnight had struck, the king might come, or write, or 
send; that at midnight only would every expectation be useless, 
every hope lost. Whenever there was any noise in the palace, 
the poor girl fancied she was the cause of it: whenever. she 
heard any one pass in the courtyard below, she imagined 
they were messengers, of the king coming to her. Eleven 
o'clock struck; then a quarter past eleven; then half-past. 
The minutes slowly dragged on in this anxiety, and yet they 
seemed to pass far too quickly. And now, it struck a quarter 
to twelve, Midnight, midnight, was near, the \ast, the final 
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hope which remained came in its turn. With the last stroke 
of the clock, the last ray of light seemed to fade away; and 
with the last ray, so faded her final hope. And so, the king 
himself had deceived her; it was he who had been the first to 
fail in keeping the oath which he had sworn that very day; 
twelve hours only between his oath and his perjured vow; it 
was not long, certainly, to have preserved the illusion. And 
so, not only did the king not love her, but still more, he de- 
spised her whom every one overwhelmed; he despised her to 
the extent even of abandoning her to the shame of an expul- 
sion which was equivalent to having an ignominious sentence 
passed upon her; and yet, it was he, the king himself, who 
was the first cause of this ignominy. A bitter smile, the only 
sympton of anger which during this long conflict nad passed 
accross the victim’s angelic face, appeared upon her lips. 
What, in fact, now remained on earth for her, after the king 
was lost to her? Nothing. But Heaven still remained, and 
her thoughts flew thither. She prayed that che prover course 
for her to follow might be suggested. 

‘It is from Heaven,” she thought, ‘‘that I do expect every- 
thing; it is from Heaven I ought to expect everything.” And 
she looked at her crucifix with a devotion full of tender love. 
‘‘There,”’ she said, ‘‘hargs a Master before me who never for- 
gets and never abandons those who do not abandon and who 
do not forget him; it is to Him alone we must sacrifice our- 
selves.”” And, thereupon, could any one have gazed into the 
recesses of that chamber, they would have seen the poor de- 
Spairing girl adopt a final resolution, and determine upon one 
last plan in her mind. 

Thereupon, and as her knees were no longer able to support 
her, she gradually sank down upon the praying stand, and 
with her head pressed against the wooden cross, her eyes fixed, 
and her respiration short and quick, she watched for the ear- 
liest rays of approaching daylight, At two o'clock in the 
morning she was still in the same bewilderment of mind, or 
rather in the same ecstacy of feeling. Her thoughts had 
almost ceased to hold any communion with the things of this 
world. And when she saw the violet tints of early dawn vis- 
ible upon the roofs of the palace, and vaguely revealing the 
outlines of the ivory cross which she held embraced, she rose 
from the ground with a new-born strength, kissed the feet of 
the divine martyr, descended the staircase leading trom the 
room, and wrapped herself from head to foot ina mantle as 
she went along. She reached the wicket at the very moment 
the guard of musketeers opened the gate to admit the first re- 
lief-guard belonging to one of the Swiss regiments. And 
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then, gliding behind the soldiers, she reached the street before 
the officer in command of the patrol had even thought of ask- 
ing who the girl was making her escape from the palace at so 
early an hour. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE FLIGHT. 


L4 VALLIERE followed the patrol as it left the courtyard. 

The patrol bent its steps towards the right, by the Rue 
St. Honoré, and mechanically La  Valliére went 
to the left. Her resolution was taken—her determina- 
tion fixed: she wished to betake herself to the Carmelites Con- 
vent at Chaillot, the superior of which enjoyed a reputation for 
severity which made the worldly minded people of the court 
tremble. La Valliére had never seen Paris,—she had never 
gone out on foot, and so would have been unable to find her 
way, even had ske been ina calmer frame of mind than was 
then the case, and this may explain why she ascended, instead 
of descending, the Rue St. Honore. Her only thought was to 
get away from the Palais Royal, and this she was doing: she 
had heard it said that Chaillot looked out upon the Seine, and 
she accordingly directed her steps towards the Seine. She took 
the Rue du Coq, and not being able to cross the Louvre, in a 
very short time she reached the quays. Her steps were rapid 
and agitated; she scarcely felt the weakness which reminded 
her of having sprained her foot when very young, and which 
obliged her to limp slightly. At any other hour in the day 
her countenance would have awakened the suspicions of the 
least clear-sighted persons, or have attracted the attention of 
the most indifferent passers-by. 

But at half-past two in the morning, the streets of Paris are 
almost, if not quite, deserted, and scarcely any one is to be 
seen but the hard-working artisan on his way to earn his daily 
bread, or the dangerous idlers of the street, who are returning 
to their homes aftera night of riot and debauchery, for the 
former the day was beginning, for the latterit was just closing. 
La Valliére was afraid of those faces, in which her ignorance 
of Parisian types did not permit her to distinguish the type of 
probity from that of dishonesty. The appearance of misery 
alarmed her, and all whom she met seemed wretched and 
miserable. Her toilette, which was the same she had worn 
during the previous evening, was elegant even in its careless 
disorder; for it was the one in which she had presented her- 
self to the queen-mother; and, moreover, when she drew aside 
the mantle which covered her face, in order to enable her to 
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see the way she was going, her pallor and her beautiful eyes 
spoke an unknown language to the men she met, and, ignor- 
antly, the poor fugitive seemed to invite the brutal remarks 
of the one class, or to appeal to the compassion of the other. 

La Valliére still walked on in the same way, breathless and 
hurried, until she reached the top of the Placede Greve. She 
stopped from time to time, placed her hand upon her heart, 
leant against a wall until she could breathe freely again, and 
then continued her course more rapidly than before. On 
reaching the Place de Gréve, La Valli¢re suddenly came upon 
a group of three drunken men, reeling and staggering along, 
who were just leaving a boat, which they had made fast to the 
quay; the boat was freighted with wines, and it was apparent 
that they had done complete justice to the merchandise. They 
were singing their convivial exploits in three different keys, 
when suddenly. as they reached the end of the railing leading 
down to the quay, they found an obstacle in their path in the 
shape of this young girl. La Valliere stopped; while they, on 
their side, at the appearance of the girl dressed in court cos- 
tume, also halted, and, seizing each other by the hand, they 
surrounded La Valliére, singing: 


“Oh! you who are moping alone, 
Come, come, and be merry with us.” 


La Valliére at once understoood that the men were address- 
ing her, and wished to prevent her passing; she tried to 
do so several times, but all her efforts were useless. 
Her limbs failed her she felt she was on the 
point of falling, and uttered ascream of terror, Atthe same 
moment. the circle, which surrounded her was suddenly 
broken through in a most violet manner. One of her insult- 
ers was xnocked to the left, another fell rolling over and over 
to the right, close to the water’s edge, while the third could 
hardly keep his feet. An officer of the musketeers stood face 
to face to the girl, with threating brow, and his hand raised to 
carry out histhreat. The drunken fellows. at the sight of the 
uniform, made their escape with all dispatch. and the. greater 
for the proof of strength which the wearer had just afforded 
them. 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed the musketeer, ‘‘that it can be 
Mdlle. de la Valli¢re?” 

Bewildered by what had just happened, and confounded by 
hearing her name pronounced, she looked up and recognised 
D’ Artagnan. 

“Oh, M. d’Artagnan, it is indeed I?’ and at the same mo- 
ment she seized hold of hisarm. ‘‘You will protect me, will 
you not?” she added, in a tone of entreaty. 
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‘Most certainly I will protect you; but, in Heaven’s name, 
where are you going at this hour?” 

‘“‘T am going to Chaillot.” 

‘‘Why mademoiselle, you are turning your back to it.” 

‘‘In that case, monsieur, be kind enough to put me in the 
right way, and to go with me a short distance.” 

‘‘Most willingly.” 

‘‘But how does it happen that I have found you here? By 
what ‘merciful direction were you sonear at hand to come to my 
assistance? I almost seem to be dreaming, or to be losiug my 
senses.” 

“T happened to be here, mademoiselle, because I have a 
house in the Place de Gréve, at the sign of the ‘Notre-Dame,’ 
the rent of which I went to receive yesterday, and where I, in 
fact, passed the night. And I also wished to be at the palace 
early, for the purpose of inspectfng my posts.” 

“Thank you,” said La Valliére. . 

‘‘That is what 7 was doing,” said D’Artagnan to himself; 
‘‘but what was se doing,and why was she going to Chaillot at 
such an hour?” And he offered her his arm, which she took, 
and began to walk with increased precipitation which concealed 
however a great weakness. D’Artagnan perceived it,and pro- 
posed to La Valliére that she should take a little rest, which 
she refused. 

“You are ignorant, perhaps, where Chaillot is?” inquired 
D’Artagnan. ‘‘It is a great distance.”’ 

“That matters very little.” 

“It is at least a league.”’ 

“T can walk it.” 

D’Artagnan did not reply; he could tell, merely by the tone 
of a voice, when a resolution was real or not. He rather bore 
along than accompanied La Valliére until they perceived the 
elevated ground of Chaillot. 

‘‘What house are you going to, mademoiselle?’”’ inquired 
D’Artagnan. 

“‘To the Carmelites, monsieur.”’ 

“To the Carmelites?” repeated D’Artagnan in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“-Yes;and since Heaven has directed you towards me to 
give me your support on my road, accept both my thanks and 
my adieu.” 

‘“‘To the Carmelites! Your adieux! Are you going to be- 
come a nun?” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘What, you!!! There was in this ‘‘you,” which we have 
marked by three notes of exclamation in order to render it 
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as expresive as possible —there was, we repeat, in this ‘‘you’? 
a complete poem. It recalled to La Valliére her old recollec- 
tions of Blois, and her new recollections of Fontainebleau; it 
said to her, ‘‘ You, who might be happy with Raoul—you, who 
might be powerful with Louis, you about to become a nun!” 

‘Yes, monsieur,” she said; ‘‘I am going to devote myself to 
the service of Heaven, and to renounce the world altogether.” 

‘‘But are you not mistaken with regard to your vocation— 
are you not mistaken in supposing it to be the will of 
Heaven?” ; 

‘No; since Heaven has been pleased to throw you in my 
way. Had it not been for you. I should certainly have sunk 
from fatigue onthe road; and since Heaven, I repeat, has 
thrown you in my way, it is because it is willed that I should 
carry out my intention.” | 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, doubtingly, ‘‘that is a rathersubtle 
distinction, I think.” 

«‘Whatever it may be,” returned the young girl, ‘“‘I have 
acquainted you with the steps I have taken, and with my fixed 
resolution. And now I have one last favor to ask of you, even 
while I return you my thanks. The king is entirely ignorant 
of my flight from the Palace Royal, and is ignorant also of 
what I am about to do.” 

“The king ignorant you say!’ exclaimed D’Artagnan. 
“‘Take care, mandemoise; you are not aware of what you are 
doing. No one ought to do anything with which the king is 
unacquainted, especially those who belong to the court.” 

“I no longer belong to the court, monsieur,” 

D’Artagnan looked at the speaker, with increasing aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘Do not be uneasy, monsieur,” she continued; ‘‘I have 
well calculated everything; and were it not so, it would be 
too late to reconsider my resolution—it is decided. 

‘‘Well, mademoiselle, what do you wish me to dor” 

“Inthe name of that sympathy which misfortune inspires, 
by your generous feelings, and by your honour as a gentlemen, 
I entreat you to swear to me one thing,” - 

“‘Name it.” 

‘Swear to me, d’Artagnen, that you will not tell the king 
that you have seen me, and that I am at the Carmelites.” 

“T will not swear that,” said D’Artagnan, shaking his 
head. 

“Why?” 

‘‘Because I know the king, I know you, I know myself 
even, nay the whole human race, too well; no, no I will not 
swear that,” 
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‘In that case,’ cried La Valliére, with an energy of which 
one would hardly have thought her capable, ‘‘instead of the 
blessing which ] should have implored for you until my dying 
day, I will invoke a curse. for you are rendering me the most 
miserable creature that ever lived.” 

We have already observed that D’Artagnan could easily re- 
cognize the accents of truth and sincerity, and he could not re- 
sist this last appeal. Hesaw by her face how bitterly she suff- 
ered from a feeling of degradation, he remarked her tremb- 
ling limbs, how her whole slight and delicate frame was vio- 
lently agitated by some internal struggle, and clearly perceived 


that resistance might be fatal. ‘‘I willdo as you wish, then,” 
he said. ‘‘Be satisfied, mademoiselle, I will say nothing to 
the king.” 


“Oh! thanks, thanks.” exclaimed La Valliére, ‘‘you are the 
most generous man breathing.” 

And in her extreme delight she seized hold of D’Artagnan’s 
hands, and pressed them between her own. D’Artagnan, 
who felt himself quite overcome, said, ‘‘This is touching up- 
on my word; she begins where others leave off,” 

And La Valliére who, in the extremity of her distress, had 
sunk down upon the ground, rose and walked towards the 
Carmelites, which could now, in the dawning light, be per- 
ceived just before them. D’Artagnan followed her at adis- 
tance, The entrance-door was half-open, she glided in like a 
shadow, and thanking D’Artagnan by a parting gesture, dis- 
appeared from his sight. When D’Artagnan found himself 
quite alone, he reflected profoundly upon what had just taken 
place. ‘‘Upon my word,” he said, ‘this looks very much 
like what is called a false position. To keep such a secret as 
that is to keep a burning coal in one’s breeches-pocket, and 
trust that it may not burn the stuff. And yet, not to keep it 
when I have sworn to do so, is dishonorable. It generally 
happens that some bright idea or other occurs to me as | am 
going along; but lam very much mistaken if I shall not now 
have to go a long way in order to find the solution of this 
affair. Yes, but which way to go? Oh! towards Paris, of 
course; that is the best way, after all. Only one must make 
haste, and in order to make haste, four legs are better then 
two, and I, unhappily, have only two. ‘‘A horse, a horse,” 
as I heard them say at the theatre in London, ‘‘my kingdom 
for a horse!” And now I think of it, it need not cost me so 
much as that, for at the Turnpike Conference there is a guard 
of musketeers, and instead of the one horse I need, I shall find 
ten there,.’ 


So, in pursuance of this resolution, which he had adopt- 
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ed with his usual rapidity, D’Artagnan immediately turned his 
back upon the heights of Chaillot, reached the guard-house, 
took the fastest horse he could find there, and was at the pal- 
ace in less than ten minutes. It was striking five as he reached 
the Palais-Royal. The King, he was told, went to bed at his 
usual hour, after having been engaged with M. Colbert, and, 
in all probability, was still fast asleep. ‘‘Come,”’ said D’Artagn- 
an, ‘‘she spoke the truth. and the king is ignorant of every- 
thing; 1f he only knew one half of what has happened, the 
Palais Royal by this time would be turned upside down.” 


CHAPTER LIX, 


SHOWING HOW LOUIS, ON HIS SIDE, HAD PASSED THE TIME 
FROM TEN TO HALF-PAST TWELVE AT NIGHT, 


HEN the king left the apartment of the maids of honour, 

he found Colbert awaiting him to receive his directions 

with regard to the next day’s ceremony, as the king was then 
to receive the Dutch and Spanish ambassadors. 

Louis was not in that calm state of mind which could make 
him capable of determining upon a wise course of policy. 
Still much agitated from the quarrel he had just had with La 
Valliére, he walked hastily into his cabinet, exceedingly desir- 
ous of finding an opportunity of producing an explosion after 
he had controlled himself for so longatime. Colbert, as he 
saw the king enter, knew the position of affairs at a glance, un- 
derstood the king’s intentions, and resolved therefore to man- 
ceuvre a little. When Louis requested to be informed what it 
would be necessary to say on the morrow, Colbert began by 
expressing his surprise that his majesty had not been properly 
informed by M. Fouquet. ‘‘M. Fouquet,” he said, ‘‘is perfectly 
acquainted with the whole of this Dutch affair, as he received 
the despatches himself direct.” 

The king, accustomed to hear M. Colbert speak in not over- 
scrupulous terms of M. Fouquet, allowed this remark to pass 
by unanswered, ard merely listened. Colbert noticed the 
_ effect it had produced, and hastened to back out, saying that 
M. Fouquet was not on all occasions as blamable as at the first 
glance might seem to be the case, inasmuch as at that moment 
he was greatly occupied. The king looked up. ‘‘What do you 
allude to?” he said. 

‘‘Sire, men are but men, and M. Fouquet has his defects as 
well as his great qualities.” 

‘‘Ah! defects, who is without them, M. Colbert?” 

“Your majesty has as few!’ said Colbert, boldly; for he 
knew how to convey a good deal of flattery in a light amount 
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of blame, like the arrow which cleaves the air notwithstanding 
its weight, thanks to the light feathers which bear it up. 

The king smiled. ‘‘What defect has M. Fouquet, then?” 
he said. 

“Still the same, sire; it is said he is in love-”’ 

“In love! with whom?” 

‘(Tam not quite sure, sire; 1 have very little to do with 
matters of gallantry, I have heard a name mentioned.” 

““‘Whose?” .- 

“T cannot now remember whose, but I think it is one of 
Madame’s maids of honour.” 

The king started. ‘‘You know more than you like to say, 
M. Colbert?” he murmured. 

‘“‘T assure you, no, sire.” 

‘“‘At all events, Madame’s maids of honour are all known, 
and in mentioning their names to you, you will perhaps recol- 
lect the one you allude to.” . 

«-No, sire.” 

“At least, try.” 

“It would be useless, sire. Whenever the name of any lady 
who runs the risk of being compromised is concerned, my 
memory is like a coffer of brass, the key of which I have 
lost.” 

A dark cloud seemed to pass over the mindas wellas across 
the face of the king; then, wishing to appear as if he were per- 
fect master of himself and of his feelings, he said: ‘‘And now 
for the affair concerning Holland: what do they want?” 

‘Allied with Spain, they gain nothing; allied with France, 
they lose much.” 

“‘How is that?” 

«Allied with Spain, they see themselves bounded and pro- 
tected by the possessions of their allies; they cannot touch 
them, however anxious they may be to do so. From Antwerp 
‘to Rotterdam, is but a step, and that by way ot fhe Scheldt 
and the Meuse. If they wish to make a bite at the Spanish 
cake, you, sire, the son-in-law of the king of Spain, could with 
your cavalry go from your dominions to Brussels in a couple 
of days. Their design is, therefore, only to quarrel so far with 
you, and only to make you suspect Spain so far, as will be 
sufficient to induce you not to interfere with their own affairs.” 

‘It would be far more simple, I should think,” replied the 
king, ‘‘to form a solid alliance with me, by means of which I 
should gain something, while they would gain everything.” 

‘‘Not so; for if, by chance, they were to have you, or France 
rather, as a boundary, your majesty is not an agreeable neigh- 
bour; young, ardent, warlike, the King of France might inflict 
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Some serious mischief on Holland, especially if he were to get 
near her.” : 

“I perfectly understand, M. Colbert, and you have explained 
it very clearly; but be good enough to tell me the conclusion 
you have arrived at.” 

“Your majesty’s own decisions are never deficient in wis- 
dom.” 

‘‘What will those ambassadors say to me?” 

«They will tell your majesty that they are ardently desirous 
of forming an alliance with you, which will be a falsehood; 
for, at present, the natural ally of your majesty is England, 
who has ships when you have none; who cancounteract Dutch 
influence in India; a monarchial country, to which your ma- 
jesty is attached by ties of relationship.” 

“‘Good ; but how would you answer?” 

“I should answer, sire, with the greatest possible modera- 
tion of tone, that the disposition of Holland does not seem 
friendly towards the king of France; that the symptoms of 
public feeling among the Dutch are alarming as regards your 
majesty ; that medals have been struck with insulting devices.” 

“‘Towards me!” exclaimed the young monarch excitedly. 

“Oh! no, sire, no: insulting is not the word;I was mistaken, 
I ought to have said immeasurably flattering for the Dutch.” 

“Oh! if that be so, the pride of the Dutch is a matter of 
indifference to me,” said the king, sighing. 

. ‘Your majesty is right, a thousand times right. However, 
it is never a mistake in politics, your majesty knows better 
than myself, to be unjust in order to obtain a concession in 
your own favour. If your majesty were to complain as if your 
susceptibility were offended, you will stand in a far higher 
position with them.” 

‘‘What are those medals you speak of?” inquired Louis; ‘‘for 
if I allude to them, I ought to know what to say.” 

‘Upon my word, sire, I cannot very well tell you—some 
overweeningly conceited device—that is the sense of it, the 
words have nothing to do with the thing itself.” 

‘Very good, I will mention the word ‘medal,’ and they can 
understand it if they like.” 

“Oh! they will understand without any difficulty, Your 
majesty can also slip in a few words about pamphlets which 
are being circulated.” * 

‘‘Never! Pamphlets befoul those who write them much 
more than those against whom they are written, M. Colbert, 
I thank you, you can leave me now. Do not forget the hour I 
have fixed, and be there yourself.”’ 

“Sire, I await your majesty’s list for those present.” 
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“True,” returned the king; and he began to teditate; he 
did not think of the list in the slightest degree. The clock 
struck half-past eleven. The king’s face revealed a violent 
conflict between pride and love, The political conversation 
had dispelled a good deal of the irritation which Louis had 
felt, and La Valliéae’s pale, worn features, in his imagination, 
spoke a very different language to that of the Dutch medals, 
or the Bavarian pamphlets. He sat for ten minutes debating 
within himself whether he should or should not return to La 
Vallitre; but Colbert having with some urgency respectfully 
requested that the list might be furnished him, the king 
blushed at thinking of mere matters of affection when matters 
of business required his attention. He therefore dictated; 
the names 

‘“‘The ministers,” sald Colbert. 

‘‘As a matter of course, and the secretaries also.” 

«Sire, I will leave at once in order to get everything 
prepared; the orders will be at the different residences to- 
morrow.” 

‘Say rather to-day,” replied Louis mournfully, as the clock 
struck twelve. It was the very hour when poor La Valliére 
was almost dying from anguish and bitter suffering. The 
king’s attendants entered, it being the hour of his retiring to- 
rest; the queen, indeed, had been waiting for more than an 
hour. Louis accordingly retired to his bedroom witha sigh; 
but, as he sighed, he congratulated himself on his courage,and 
applauded himself for having been as firm in love as in affairs 
of state. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE AMBASSADORS. 


TL) ARTAGNAN had, with very few exceptions, learnt almost 
all the particulars of what we have just been relating; 
for among his friends he reckoned all the useful. service- 
able people in the royal household—officious atten- 
dants who were proud of being recognized py the captain of 
the musketeers, for ais influence was very great; and then, in 
addition to any ambitious view they may have imagined he 
could promote, they were proud of being regarded as worth 
being spoken to by aman as prave as D’Artagnan. In this 
manner he learnt every morning what he had not been able 
either to see or to ascertain the night before, from the simple 
fact of his not being ubiquitous; so that, with the information 
he had been able by his own means to pick up during the day, 
and with what he had gathered from others, he succeeded in 
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making up a bundle of weapons, which he untied as occasion 
might require. In this way D’Artagnan’s eyes rendered him 
the same service as the hundred of Argus. Political secrets, 
bedside relations, hints or scraps of conversation dropped by 
the courtiers on the threshold of the royal antechamber, in 
this way D’Artagnan managed to ascertain and to put away 
everything in the vast and impenetrable tomb of his memory, 
by the side of those royal secrets so dearly bought and faith- 
fully preserved. Hetherefore knew of the king’s interview 
with Colbert, and of the appointment made for the ambassa- 
dors in the morning, and consequently he knew that the 
questions of the medals would be brought under debate; 
and, while he was arranging and constructing the conversation 
upon a few chance words which had reached his ears, he re- 
turned to his post in the royal apartments, so as to be there 
at the very moment the king would awake. It happened that 
the king woke very early—proving thereby that he, too, on 
his side, had slept but indifferently. Towards seven o’clock, 
he had opened his door very gently. D’Artagnan was at his 
post. His majesty was pale, and seemed wearied; he had not, 
moreover, quite finished dressing. 

«Send for M. de Saint-Aignan,” he said. 

Saint-Aignan very probably awaited a summons, for the mes- 
senger, when he reached his apartment, found him already 
dressed. Saint-Aignan hastened to the king in obedience to 
the summons. A moment afterwards the king and Saint- 
Aganan passed by together, but the king walking first. 
D’Artagnan went to the window which looked out upon the 
courtyards; he had no need to put himself to the trouble of 
watching in what direction the king went. for he had no diffi- 
culty in guessing beforehand where his majesty had gone. The 
king, in fact bent his steps towards the apartments of the 
maids of honour—a circumstance which in no way astonished 
D‘Artagnan, for he more than suspected, although La Valliére 
had not breathed u syllable on the subject, that the king had 
some kind of reparation tomake. Saint-Aignan followed him 
as he had done the previous evening, rather less uneasy in his 
mind, though still slightly agitated, for he fervently trusted 
that at seven o’clock in the morning there might be only him- 
self and the king awake among the august guests at the palace. 
D’Artagnan stood at the window, careless and perfectly calm 
in hismanner. One could almost have sworn that he noticed 
nothing and was utterly ignorant who were these two hunters 
after adventures, who were passing across the courtyards, 
wrapped up in their cloaks. And yet, all the while D’Artag- 
nan appeared not to be looking at them at all, he did not for 
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one moment lose sight of them, and while he whistled that 
old march of the musketeers, which he rarely recalled except 
under great emergencies, he conjectured and prophesied how 
terrible would be the storm which would be raised on the 
king’s return. In fact when the king entered La Valliere’s 
apartment and found the room empty and the bed 
untouched, he began to be alarmed, and called out to 
Montalais who immediately answered the summons; 
but her astonishment was equal to the king’s. All 
that she could tell his majesty was, that she had fancied 
she had heard La Velliére weep during a portion of the night, 
but, knowing that his majesty had returned, she had not dared 
to inquire what was the matter. 

‘‘But,” inquired the king, ‘‘where dc you suppose she is 
gone to?” 

‘‘Sire,”’ replied Montalais, ‘‘Louise is of a very sentimental 
disposition, and as I have often seen her rise at daybreak 
in order to go out into the garden, she may perhaps be there 
now. 

This appeared probable, and the king immediately ran down 
the staircase in search of the fugitive. D’Artagnan saw him 
appear very pale, and talking in an excited manner with his 
companion, as he went towards the gardens; Saint-Aignan 
following him, out of breath. D’Artagnan did not stir from 
the window, but went on whistling, looking as if he saw noth- 
ing and yet seeing everything. ‘‘Come, come,” he murmured, 
when the king disappeared, ‘this majesty’s passion is stronger 
than I thought; he is now doing, I think, what he never did 
for Mdlle. de Mancini.” 

Ina quarter of an hour the king again appeared : tie had 
looked everywhere, was completely out of breath, and, as a 
matter of course, had not discovered anything. Saint-Aign- 
an, who still followed him, was fanning himself with his hat, 

and, in a gasping voice, asking for information about La Val- 
‘ liére from such of the servants as were about, in fact, from 
every one he met, Among others he came across Manicamp, 
who had arrived from Fontainbleau by easy stages; for whilst 
others had performed the journey in six hours, he had taken 
four-and-twenty. 

‘‘Have you seen Mdlle de la Valliére ?” Saint-Aignan asked 
him. 

Whereupon Manicamp, dreamy and absent as usual, an- 
swered, thinking that some one was asking him about Guiche, 
‘‘Thank you, the comte is a little better.” 

And he continued on his way until he reached the ante- 
chamber where d’Artagnan was, and whom he asked to explain 
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how it was the king looked, as he thought, so bewildered: to 
which D’Artagnan replied that he was quite mistaken; that the 
king, on the contrary, was as lively and merry as he could pos- 
sibly be. 

In the midst of all this, eight o’clock struck. It was usual 
for the king to take his breakfast at this hour, for the code of 
etiquette prescribed that the king should always be hungry at 
eighto’clock. His braekfast was laid upon a small table in 
his bedroom, and he ate very fast. Saint-Aignan, of whom 
he would not lose sight, held his napkin in his hand. He 
then disposed of several military audiences, during which he 
despatched Saint-Aignan to see what he could find out. Then, 
still occupied, still full of anxiety, still watching Saint-Aign- 
an’s return, who had sent out his servants in every direction, 
to make inquiries, and who had also gone himself, 
the hour of nine struck, and the king forthwith passed into 
his large study. : 

As the clock was striking nine the ambassadors entered, and 
as it finished, the two queens and Madame made their appear- 
ance. There were three ambassadors from Holland, and two 
from Spain. The king glanced at them, and then bowed; and, 
at the same moment, Saint-Aignan entered,—an entrance 
which the king regarded as far more important, in a different 
sense, however, than the ambassadors’ however numerous 
they were, and from whatever country they came; and so, set- 
ting everything else aside, the king made a sign of interroga- 
tion to Saint-Aignan, which the latter answered by a most de- 
cisive negative. The king almost entirely lost his courage; 
but as the queens, the members of the nobility who were 
present, and the ambassadors, had their eyes fixed upon 
him, he overcame his emotion by a violent effort, and invited 
the latter co speak, Whereupon one of the Spanish deputies 
made a long oration, in which he boasted the advantages 
which the Spanish alliance would offer. 

The king interrupted him, saying, ‘‘Monsieur, I trust that 
whatever is advantageous for France must be exceedingly 
advantageous for Spain.” 

This remark, and particularly the peremptory tone in which 
it was pronounced, made the ambassadors pale, and brought 
the colour into the cheeks of the two queens, who, being Span- 
ish, felt wounded by this reply in their pride. 

The Dutch ambassador then began his address, and com- 
plained of the injurious suspicions which the king exhibited 
against the goverment of his country. 

The king interrupted him, saying, ‘‘It is very singular, mon- 
sieur, that you should come with any complaint, when it is I 
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rather who have reason to be dissatisfied; and yet, you see, I 
do not complain,”’ 

“Complain, sire; and in what respect?” 

The king smiled bitterly. ‘Will you blame me, monsieur, 
he said, ‘‘If I should happen to entertain suspicions against 
a goverment which authorizes and protects public insulters? 
Itell you,”’ resumed the king, exciting himself by a recollec- 
tion of his own personal annoyance, rather than from political 
grounds, ‘‘that Holland is a land of refuge forall who hate me, 
and especially for all who malign me.” 

“Oh, sire!” 

‘You wish for proofs, perhaps? Very good; they can be 
had easily enough, Whence proceed all those insulting 
pamphlets which represent me as a monarch without glory and 
authority; your printing-presses groan under their number. 
If my secretaries were here, I would mention the titles of the 
works as well as the names of the printers.” 

‘Sire,’ replied the ambassador, ‘‘a pamphlet can hardly be 
regarded as the work of a whole nation. Isit just, is it rea- 
sonable, that a great and powerful monarch like your majesty 
should render a whole nation responsible for the crime ofa few 
lunatics who are starving or dying of hunger?” 

‘‘That may be the case, I admit. But when the mint at 
Amsterdam strikes off medals which reflect disgrace upon me, 
is that also the crime of a few madmen?” 

‘“‘Medals!” stammered out the ambassador. 

“Medals,” repeated the king, looking at Colbert. 

“Your majesty,” the ambassador ventured, ‘‘should be 
quite sure.” 

The king still looked at Colbert; but Colbert seemed not to 
understand him, and maintained an unbroken silence, not- 
withstanding the king’s repeated hints. D’Artagnan then 
approached the king, and taking a piece of metal out of his 
pocket, he placed it in the king’s hands, saying: ‘‘That is the 
medal your majesty alludes to.”’ 

The king looked at it, and with a glance which, ever since 
he had become his own master, had been always soaring in its 
gaze, observed an insulting device representing Joshua Holl- 
and arresting the progress of the sun, with this inscription: 
“In conspectu meo stettt sol.” 

‘«In my presence the sun stands still,’”’ exclaimed the 
king furiously. ‘‘Ah! you will hardly deny it, now, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘And the sun,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘is this,’ as he pointed 
to the panels where the sun was brilliantly represented in 
every direction with this motto, ‘Mec plurzbus impar.”’ 
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Louis’ anger, increased by the bitterness of his own personal 
sufferings, hardly required this additional circumstance to 
foment it, Every one saw, from the kindling passions in the 
king's eyes, that an explosion was most imminent. A look 
from Colbert kept back the storm from bursting forth. The 
ambassador ventured to frame excuses by saying that the vanity 
of nations was a matter of little consequence ; that Holland was 
proud that, with such limited resources, she had maintained 
her rank as a great nation, even against powerful monarchs, 
and that if a little incense had intoxicated his countrymen, the 
king would be kindly disposed, and would excuse this intoxica- 
tion. The king seemed as if he would be glad of some one’s 
advice; he looked at Colbert, who remained impassible; then 
at D’Artagnan, who simply shrugged his shoulders, a move- 
ment which was like the opening of the flood-gates, whereby 
the king’s anger, which he had restrained for so long a period, 
now burst forth. As noone knew what direction his anger 
might take, all preserved a dead silence. The second ambas- 
sador took advantage of it to begin his excuses also. While 
he was speaking, and while the king, who had gradually re- 
turned to his own personal reflections, listened to the voice, 
full of nervons anxiety, with the air of an absent man listening 
to the murmuring of a cascade, D’Artagnan, on whose left 
hand Saint-Aignan was standing, approached the latter, and, 
in a voice which was loud enough to reach the royal ears, said: 
‘‘Have you heard the news?” 

«“‘What news?” said Saint-Aignan. 

“About La Valliére.”’ 

The king started, and involuntarily advanced a step nearer 
to them. 

‘‘What has happened to La Valliére?” inquired Saint-Aignan, 
in a tone which can very easily be imagined. 

“Ah, poor girl! she is going to take the nun’s veil.” 

“The veil!” exclaimed Saint-Aignan. 

“The veil!” cried the king, in the midst of the ambassador’s 
discourse; but then, mindful of the rules of etiquette, he mas- 
tered himself, still listening, however, with rapt attention. 

‘What order?” said Saint-Aignan. 

. ‘The Carmelites of Chaillot.” 

«‘Who the deuce told you that?” 

«She did herself.” 

‘You have seen her, then?” 

‘“‘Nay, I even went with her to the nunnery.” 

The king did not lose a syllable of this conversation, and 
again he could hardly control his feelings. 

‘‘But what was the cause of her flight?” inquired SaintAignan, 
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‘‘Because the poor girl was driven away from the court yes- 
terday,” replied D’Artagnan. 

He had no sooner said this, than the king, with authoritative 
gesture, said to the ambassador, ‘‘Enough, monsieur, enough tc? 
Then, advancing towards the captain, he exclaimed, ‘‘Who 
says that La Valliére is going to take the religious vows?” 

““M. d’Artagnan,” answered the favourite. 

“Is it true what you say,” said the king, turning towards the 
musketeer. 

“As true as truth itself.” 

The king clenched his hands, and turned pale. ‘‘You have 
something further to add, M. d’Artagnan?”’ he said. 

‘-I know notblng more, sire.” 

‘You added that Mdlle de la Valliére had been driven away 
from the court.” ; 

“Ves, sire.” 

“Is that true also?” 

‘‘Ascertain it for yourself, sire.” 

«And from whom?” 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, like a man declining to say any- 
thing further. 

The king almost bounded from his seat, regardless of am- 
bassadors, ministers courtiers, and politics. The queen-mother 
rose; she had heard everything, she had guessed it. Madame 
almost fainting from anger and fear, endeavoured to rise as the 
queen-mother had done; but she sank down again upon her 
chair, which, by an instinctive movement, she made roll back 
a few paces. 

“«Gentlemen.” said the king, ‘‘the audience is over; I will 
communicate my answer, or rather my will, to Spain and to 
Holland,” and with a proud, imperious gesture, he dismissed 
the ambassadors. 

“‘Take care, my son,” said the queen-mother, indignantly, 
“take care; you are hardly master of yourself, I think.” 

‘‘Ah, madame,” returned the young lion, with a terrible 
gesture, ‘‘if 1am not master of myself, I will be, I promise 
you, of those who do me injury. Come with me, M. d’Artag- 
nan, come,” And he quitted the room in the midst of the 
general stupefaction and dismay. The king hastily descended 
the staircase, and was about to cross the courtyard. 

“Sire,” said d’Artagnan, ‘‘your majesty mistakes the way.” 

“No; I am going to the stables.” 

‘‘That is useless, sire, for I have horses ready for your 
majesty.” 

The king’s answer was a look, which promised more than the 
ambition of three D’Artagnans could have dared to hope. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
IN THE NUNNERY, 


ALTHOUGH not summoned, Manicamp and Malicorne 

had followed the king and D’Artagnan. They were 
both exceedingly intelligent men, except that Malicorne was 
generally too percipitate, owing to his ambition, while Mani- 
camp was frequently too tardy, owing to his idleness. On 
this occasion, however, they arrived at precisely the proper 
moment. Five horses were waiting in readiness. Two were 
seized upon by the king and D’Artagnan, two others by Man- 
camp and Malicorne, while a groom belonging to the stables 
mounted the fifth. The whole cavalcade set off at a gallop. 
D’Artagnan had been very careful in hisselection of the horses; 
they were the very horses for distressed lovers—horses which 
did not simply run, but flew. Within ten minutes after their 
departure, the cavalcade, amidst a cloud of dust, arrived at 
Chaillot. The king literally threw himself off his horse, but, 
notwithstanding the rapidity with which he accomplished this 
mauceuvre, he found D’Artagnan already holding his strirrup. 
With a nod of acknowledgement to the musketeer, he threw 
the bridle to the groom, then darted into the vestibule, vio- 
lently pushed open the door, and entered the reception-room. 
Manicamp, Malicorne, and the groom, remained outside, 
D’Artagnan alone followed him. When he entered the recep- 
tion-room, the first object which met his gaze was Louise her- 
self, not simply on her knees, but lying at the foot of a large 
stone crucifix. The girl was stretched upon the damp flag- 
stones, scarcely visible in the gloom of the apartment, 
which was lighted only by means of a narrow window, pro- 
tected by bars and completely shaded by creeping 
plants. She was alone, inanimate, cold as the stone 
to which she was clinging. When the king saw her in this 
state, he thought she was dead, and uttered a loud cry, which 
made D’Artagnan hurry into the room. The king had already 
passed one of his arms round her body, and D’Artagnan as- 
sisted him in raising the poor girl, whom the torpor of death 
seemed already to have taken possession of. D’Artagnan 
seized hold of the alarm-bell, and rang with all his might. 
The Carmelite sisters immediately hastened at the summons, 
and uttered loud exclamations of alarm and indignation at the 
sight of two men holding a woman in their arms. 

The superior also hurried to the scene of action; but, far 
more a creature of the world than any of the female members 
of the court, notwithstanding her austerity of manners, she 
recognized the king at the first glance, by the respect which 
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those present exhibited for him, as well as by the imperious 
and authoritative way in which he had thrown the whole estab- 
lishment into confusion. Assoon as she saw the king, she re- 
tired to her own apartments, in order to avoid compromising 
her dignity. But, by one of the nuns, she sent various cor- 
dials, and ordered that all the doors should be immediately 
closed, a command which was just in time, for the king’s dis- 
tress was fast becoming of a most clamorous and despairing 
character. He had almost decided to send for his own phy- 
sician, when La Valliére exhibited signs of returning anima- 
tion. The first object which met her gaze, as she opened her 
eyes, was the king at her feet; in all probability she did not 
recognize him, for she uttered a deep sigh full of anguish and 
distress. Louis fixed his eyes devouringly upon her face; and 
when, in the course of a few moments she recognized the king. 
she endeavoured to tear herself from his embrace. 

“Oh, Heavens!’ she murmured, ‘‘is not the sacrifice yet 
made?” 

‘“‘No, no,” exclaimed the king, ‘‘and it shall not be made, I 
swear.” 

Notwithstanding her weakness and utter despair, she rose 
from the ground, saying, ‘‘It must be made, however; it must 
be; so do not stay me in my purpose.” 

‘“‘T leave you to sacrifice yourself? I! never, never!” ex- 
claimed the king. 3 

“Well,” murmured D’Artagnan, ‘‘1 may as well go now. 
As soon as they begin to speak, we may as well save their hav- 
ing any listeners.” And he quitted the room, leaving the two 
lovers alone. 

«<Sire,” continued La Valliére, ‘‘not another word, I implore 
you. Do not destroy the only future I can hope for—my sal- 
vation; do not destroy the glory and brightness of your own 
future for a mere caprice.” 

““A caprice!” cried the king. 

“Oh! sire, it is now only that I can clearly see into your 
heart.” 

“You, Louise, what mean you?” 

“‘An inexplicable impulse, foolish and unreasonable in its 
nature, may momentarily appear to offer a sufficient excuse 
for your conduct; but there are duties imposed upon you which 
are incompatible with your regard for a poor girl such as I am, 
So forget me.” 

“<1 forget you!” 

«-You have already done so.” 

‘‘Rather would I die.” 

‘You cannot love one whose peace of mind you hold so 
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lightly, and whom you so cruelly abandoned last night to the 
bitterness of death.” 

‘‘What can you mean? Explain yourself, Louise.’ 

‘‘What did you ask me yesterday morning? To love you. 
What did you promise me in return? Never to let midnight 
pass without offering me an opportunity of reconciliation 
whenever your anger might be aroused against me.” 

“Oh! forgive me. Louise, forgive me! I was almost mad 
from jealousy.” 

‘Jealousy is an unworthy thought, sire. You may become 
jealous again, and will end by killing me. Be merciful, then, 
and leave me now to die.” 

“Another word, mademoiselle, in that strain, and you will 
see me expire at your feet.” 

‘-No, no, sire, I am better acquainted with my own dem- 
erits ; and believe me, that to sacrifice yourself for one whom 
all despise would be needless.” 

“Give me the mames of those you have cause to complain 
of.” 

“T have no complaints, sire, to prefer against any one—no one 
but myself toaccuse. Farewell, sire; you are compromising 
yourself in speaking to me in such a manner.” 

«‘Ob! be careful, Louise, in what you say; for you are reduc- 
ing me to the very depths of despair.” 

“Oh! sire, sire, leave me to the protection of Heaven, I 
implore you.” 

“No, no; Heaven itself shall not tear you from me.” 

«Save me, then,” cried the girl, ‘‘from those determined 
and pitiless enemies who are thirsting to destroy my very life 
and honour too. If you have courage enough to love me, 
show at least that you have power enough to defend me. But 
no;she whom you say you love, others insult and mock, and 
drive shamelessly away.” And the gentle-hearted girl, forced 
by her own bitter distress to accuse others, wrung her hands 
in an uncontrollable agony of tears. 

- “You have been driven away!” exclaimed the king. ‘‘This 
is the second time I have heard that said.” 

“‘T have been driven away with shame and ignominy, sire. 
You see, then, that Ihave no other protector but Heaven, 
no consolation but pruyer, and this cloister is my only re- 
fuge.”’ 

‘My palace, my whole court, shall by yours. Oh! fear 
nothing further now, Louise; those, be they men or women, 
who yesterday drove you away, shall to-morrow tremble 
before you—to-morrow, doI say? Nay, this very day have I 
already shown my displeasure—have already threatened. It. 
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is in my power, even now, to hurl the thunderbolt which I 
have hitherto withheld. Louise, Louise, you shall be cruelly 
revenged; tears of blood shall repay you for the tears you 
have shed. Give me only the names of your enemies.” 

“‘Never. never.” 

«‘How can I show my anger, then?” 

“Sire, those upon whom your anger would have to fall 
would force you to draw back your hand upraised to punish.” 

“Oh! you do not know me,” cried the king, exasperated. 
‘‘Rather than draw back, I would sacrifice my kingdom, and 
would curse my family. Yes, I would strike until this arm 
had utterly annihilated all those who had ventured to make 
themselves the enemies of the gentlest and best of creatures.” 
And, as he said these woids, Louis struck his fist violently 
against the oaken wainscoting with a force which alarmed La 
Valliére; for his anger, owing to his unbounded power, had 
something imposing aud threatening in it, and like the tem- 
pest, might be mortal in its effects. She, who thought that 
her own sufferings could not be surpassed, was overwhelmed 
by a suffering which revealed itself by menace and by 
violence. 

«‘Sire,”’ she said, ‘‘for the last time I implore you to leave 
me; already do I feel strengthened by the calm seclusion of 
this asylum; and the protection of Heaven has reassured me; 
for all the petty human meannesses of this world are forgot- 
ten beneath the Divine protection. Once more, then sire, 
and for the last time, I again implore you to leave me,” 

‘Confess, rather,” cried Louis, ‘‘that you have never loved 
me; admit that my humility and my repentance are flattering 
to your pride; but that my distress affects you not; that the 
king of this wide realm is no longer regarded as a lover whose 
tenderness of devotion is capable of working out your happi- 
ness; but that he is a despot whose caprice has utterly de- 
stroyed i in your heart the very last fibre of human feeling. Do 
not say you are seeking Heaven, say rather that you are 
fleeing the king.” 

Louise’s heart was wrung within her, as she listened to his 
passionate utterance, which made the fever of passion course 
through every vein in her body. ‘‘But did you not hear me 
say that I have been driven away, scorned despised?” 

‘‘T will make you the most respected, the most adored, and 
the most envied of my whole court,” 

“‘Prove to me that you have not ceased to love me. 

“I will prove it to you by never leaving you again.” 

‘‘But do you imagine, sire, that I shall allow that; do you 
imagine that I will let you come to an open rupture with every 
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member of your family; do you imagine that, for my sake, you 
could abandon mother, wife, and sister?” 

‘‘Ah? you have named them, then, at last; it is they, then, 
who have wrought this grievous injury? By the heaven above 
us, then, upon them shall my anger fall.” 

‘That is the reason why the future terrifies me, why I refuse 
everything, why I do not wish you to revenge me. Tears 
enough have already been shed, sufficient sorrow and affiction, 
ordistress, to whomsoever it may be, for I have mourned and 
suffered, and wept too much myself.” 

“And do you count my sufferings, my distress, and my 
tears, as nothing?” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, sire, do not speak to me in that man- 
ner. I need all my courage toenable me to accomplish the 
sacrifice.” sd 

‘Louise, Louise, L[implore you! whatever you desire, what- 
ever you command, whether vengeance or forgiveness, 
your slightest wish shall be obeyed but do not abandon 
noyes 

‘‘Alas! sire, we must part.” 

““You do not love me, then!” 

“Heaven knows I do!”’ 

“It is false, Louise, it is false.” 

‘Oh! sire. if I did not love you, I should let you do what 
you please; I should iet you revenge me, in return for the in- 
sult which has been inflicted on me; I should accept the sweet 
triumph to my pride which you propose; and yet, you cannot 
deny, that I reject even the sweet compensation which your 
affection affords, that affection, which for me is life itself, 
for I wished to die when I thought that you loved me no 
longer.” 

“Yes, yes; I now know, I now perceive it; you are the 
holiest, best, the purest of women. There is noone so worthy 
as yourself, not alone of my own respect and devotion, but also 
of the respect and devotion of all who surround me; and there- 
fore shall no one be loved Jike yourself; no one shall ever pos- 
"sess the influence over me that you wield. You wish me to 
be calm. to forgive; beit so, you shall find me perfectly un- 
moved. You wish to reign by gentleness and clemency, I will 
be clement and gentle. Dictate for me the conduct you wish 
me to.adopt, and I wil! obey blindly.” 

‘In Heaven’s name, no, sise; what am I, a poor girl, to 
dictate to so great a monarch as yourself?” 

“You are my life, the very spirit and principle of my being. 
Is it not the spirit that rules the body?” 

“‘You love me, then, sire?” 

Louise De La Valliere 14, 
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“Oh on my knees, yes; with my hands upraised to you, 
yes; with all the strength and power of my being, yes; I love 
you so deeply, that I would happily lay down my life for you, 
at your merest wish.”’ 

“Oh! sire, now that I know you love me, I have nothing 
to wish for in the whole world, Give me your hand, . sire; 
and then farewell! I have enjoyed in this life all the happi- 
ness which I was destined to meet with.” 

“Oh! no, no; your happiness isnot a happiness of yester- 
day, it is of to-day, of to-morrow, ever-enduring. The future 
is yours, everthing which is mine is yours too. Away with 
these ideas of separation, away with these gloomy, despairing 
thoughts. You will live for me, as I wili live for you, Louise.” 
And he threw himself at her feet, embracing her knees with 
the wildest transports of joy and gratitude, 

‘“‘Oh! sire, sire! all that is but a wild dream.” 

“Why a wild dream?” J 

‘“‘Because I cannot return to the court. Exiled, how can I 
see you again? Would it not be far better to bury myself in a 
cloister for the rest of my life, with the rich consolation that 
your affection gives me, with the latest pulses of your heart: 
beating for me, and your latest confession of attachment still 
ringing in my ears?” 

“Exiled, you!’ exclaimed Louis XIV., ‘‘and who dares to ex- 
ile, let me ask, when I recall?” 

”’Oh! sire, something which is greater than and superior to 
kings even—the world and public opinion. Reflect fora mom- 
ment; you cannot love a woman who has been ignominiously 
driven away—love one, whom your mother has stained with 
suspicion; one, whom your sister has threatened with disgrace; 
such a woman, indeed, would be unworthy of you.” 

‘‘Unworthy! one who belongs to me?” 

“Yes, sire, precisely on that account; from the very mo- 
ment she belongs to you, the character of your mistress ren- 
ders her unworthy.” 

“You are right, Louise, every shade of delicacy of feeling is 
yours. Very well, you shall not be exiled.” 

“‘Ah! from the tone in which you speak, you have not 
heard Madame, that is very clear.” 

‘‘T will appeal from her to my mother?” 

“Again, sire, you have not seen your.mother.” : 

‘‘She, also! poor Louise! every one’s hand, then, is against 
you.” 

‘“*Yes, yes, poor Louise, bending beneath the fury of the 
storm, when you arrived and crushed her beneath the weight 
‘of your displeasure.” 
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“Oh! forgive me. 

‘You will not, I know, be able to make either of them 
yield; believe me, the evil cannot be repaired, for I will not 
allow you to use violence, or to exercise your authority.” 

‘Very well, Louise, to prove to you how fondly I love you 
I will do one thing, I will see Madame; I will make her revoke 
her sentence, i will compel her to do so.” ‘“<Compel! 
Oh! no, no.” 

“True; you areright. I will bend her.” 

Louise shook her head. 

‘I willentreat her, if it be necessary,” said Louis. ‘Will 
you believe in my affection after that?” 

Louise drew herself up! ‘‘Oh never, never, shall you humi- 
late yourself on my account; sooner, a thousand times, would 
edie. 

Louis reflected, his features assumed a dark expression. ‘‘I 
will love as much as you have loved; I will suffer as keenly as 
you have suffered; this shall be my expiation in your eyes. 
Come, mademoiselle, put aside these paltry considerations ; let 
us show ourselves as great as our sufferings, as strong as our 
affection for each other.”’ And, as he said this, he took her 
in his arms, and encircled her waist with both his hands, say- 
ing. ‘‘My own love! my own dearest and best-loved, fol. 
low me.” 

She made a final effort, in which she concentrated—no long- 
er all her firmness of will, for that had long since been over- 
come, but all her physical strength. ‘‘No!’’ she replied, 
weakly, ‘‘no! no! Ishould die from shame.” 

‘‘No! you shall return like a queen. No one knows of your 
having left—except, indeed, D’Artagnan.”’ 

‘‘He has betrayed me, then?” 

‘In what way ?” 

‘‘He promised me faithfully 

‘I promised not to say anything to the king,” said D’Artg- 
nan, putting in his head through the half-opened door ‘‘and 
I kept my word; I was speaking to M. de Saint-Aignan, and 

-it was not my fault, if the king everheard me; was it, sire?” 

“It is quite true,” said the king, ‘‘forgive him,”’ 

La Valliére smiled, and held out her small white hand to 
the musketeer. 

‘“‘Captain,” said the king, ‘‘be good enough tosee if you can 
find a carriage for Mdlle de la Valliére.”” ae 

“Sire,” replied the captain, ‘‘the carriage is waiting at the 

ate.,? 
: “You are a most perfect model of thoughtfulness,” exclaim- 
ed the king. 


” 
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‘You have taken a longtime to find it out,”’muttered Artagn- 
an, notwithstanding he was flattered by the praise bestowed 
upon him. 

La Valliére was overcome; after a little further hesitation, 
she allowed herself to be led away half fainting, by her royal 
lover. But, as she was on the point of leaving the room, she 
tore herself from the king’s grasp, and returned to the stone 
crucifix which she kissed, saying. ‘‘Oh, Heaven! it was thou 
who drewest me hither! thou, who has rejected me; but thy 
grace is infinite. Whenever I shall again return, forget that I 
have ever separated myself from thee, for. when I return, it 
will be—never to leave thee again.” 

The king could not restrain his emotion, and D’Artagnan, 
even, wasevercome. Louis bore the girl away, lifted her into 
the carriage, and directed D’Artagnan to seat himself beside 
her, while he, mounting his horse, spurred violently towards 
the Palais-Royal, where, immediately on his arrival, he sent 
to request an audience of Madame. 


CHAPTER LXIL 
THE PRINCESS 


FROM the manner in which the king had dismissed the am- 

bassadors, even the least clear-sighted persons belonging 
to the court had imagined war would ensue, The ambassadors 
themselves, but slightly acquainted with the king’s domestic 
disturbances, had inte:preted as directed against them- 
selves the celebrated sentence: ‘‘If I be not master of myself, 
I, at least, will be soof those who insult me.” Happily for 
the destinies of France and Holland, Colbert had followed 
them out of tbe king’s presence, for the purpose of explaining 
matters to them; but the two queens and Madame, who were 
perfectly aware of every particular circumstance that had 
taken place in their several households, having heard the re- 
mark so fell of dark meaning, retired to their own apartments 
in no little fear and chagrin. Madame especially, felt that the 
royal anger might fail upon her; and, as she was braveand ex- 
ceedingly proud, instead of seeking support and encourage- 
ment from the queen-mother, she had returned to her own 
apartments, if not without some uneasiness, at least without 
any intention of avoiding the encounter. 

M. Malicorne made his appearance to beg an audience of 
Madame, on behalf of his majesty. Montalais’ worthy friend 
bore upon his countenance all the signs of very liveliest emo- 
tion. It was impossible to be mistaken; the interview which 
the king requested would be one of the most interesting chap- 
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ters in the history of the hearts of kings and of men. Madame 
was djsturbed by her brother-in-law’s arrival; she did not ex- 
pect it so soon, nor had she, indeed, expected any direct step 
on Louis’s part. Besides, all women who wage war success- 
fully by indirect means, are invariably neither very skilful nor 
very strong when it becomes a question of accepting a pitched 
battle. Madame, however, was not one who ever drew back; 
she had the very opposite defect or qualification, in whicheve: 
light it may be considered; she took an exaggerated view of 
what consiituted real courage; and therefore the king’s mes- 
sage, of which Malicorne had been the bearer, was regarded by 
her as the trumpet proclaiming the commencement of hostili- 
ties. She, therefore, boldly accepted the gage of battle. Five 
minutes afterwards the king ascended the staircase, His col- 
our was heightened from having ridden hard. His dusty and 
disordered clothes formed a singular contrast with the fresh 
and perfectly arranged toilette of Madame. who, notwithstand- 
ing her rouge, turned pale as the king entered her room. 
Louis lost no time in approaching the object of his visit; he 
sat down, and Montalais disappeared. 

‘«My dear sister,’”’ said the king, ‘‘you are aware that Mdlle 
de la Valliére fled from her own room this morning, and that 
she has retired to acloister, overwhelmed by grief and des- 
pair.” As he pronounced these words, the king’s voice was 
singularly moved. 

“Your majesty is the first to .nform me of it, 
Madame. 

‘I should have thought that you might have learnt it this 
morning, during the reception of the ambassadors,” said the 
king. 

meg your emotion, sire, limagined that something extra- 
ordinary had happened, but without knowing what.” 

The king, with his usual frankness, went straight to the 
point. ‘‘Why have you sent Mdlle la Valli¢re away?”’ 

‘<Because I had reasons to be dissatisfied with her conduct,” 
she replied drily. 

The king became crimson, and his eyes kindled with a flre 
which it required all Madame’s courage to support. He mas- 
tered his anger, however, and continued. ‘‘A stronger reason 
than that is surely requisite, for one so good and kind as you 
are, to turn away and dishonour, not only the young girl her- 
self, but every member of her family as well. You know that 
the whole city has its eyes fixed upon the conduct of the fe- 
male portion of the court. To dismiss a maid of honour isto 
attribute a crime to her—at the very least a fault. What 
crime, what fault has de ia Valliére been guilty of?” 


” 


replied 
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“Since you constitute yourself the protector of de la Val- 
litre,” replied Madame, coldly, ‘‘I will give you those expla- 
nati which I should have a perfect right to withhold from 
every cne.”’ 

‘Even from the king!” exclaimed Louis, as, with a sudden 
gesture, he covered his head with his hat. 

“‘You have called me your sister.” said Madame, ‘‘and I am 
in my own apartments.” 

‘Tt matters not,” said the youthful monarch, ashamed at 
having been hurried away by hisanger; ‘‘neitheryou, or any one 
else in this kingdom, can assert a right to withhold an explan- 
ation in my presence.” 

«Since that is the way you regard it,” said Maasai in a 
hoarse, angry tone of voice, ‘‘ all that remains for me to do is 
to bow submissively to your majesty, and to be silent.” 

“No; let there be no equivocation between us.” 

“The protection with which you surround de la Valliére 
does not impose any respect,” 

‘“‘No equivocation, I repeat. You are perfectly aware that, 
as head of the nobility of France, I am accountable to all for 
the honour of every family; you dismiss de la Valliére, or who- 
ever else it may be ” Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

“Or who ever else it may be, I repeat,” continued the king; 
‘and as, in acting in that manner, you cast a dishonourable 
reflection upon that person, I ask you for an explanation, in 
order that I may confirm or annul the sentence.” 

“Annul my sentence!’ exclaimed Madame, haughtily. 
‘‘What! when I have discharged one of my attendants, would 
you order me to take her back again?” The king remained 
silent. 

‘‘This would.cease to,be an excess of power merely, sire; it 
would be indecorous and unseemly.” 

“Madame!” 

‘‘As a woman, I should revolt against an abuse so insulting 
to me; I should no longer be able to regard myself as a prin- 
cess of your blood, a daughter of a monarch; I should be the 
meanest of creatures, more humble and disgraced than the 
servant I had sent away.” : 

The king rose from his seat with anger. ‘It cannot be a 
heart,” he cried, ‘‘you have beating in your bosom; if you act 
in such a way with me, I may have reason to act with similar 
severity.” 

It sometimes happens that in a battle a chance bullet may 
reach its mark; the observation which the king had made, 
without any particular intention, struck Madame home, and 
staggered her fora moment; some day or other she might 
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indeed have reason to dread reprisals. ‘‘At all events, sire,” 
she said, ‘‘explain what you require.” 

“Task, madame, what has Mdlle de la Valliére done to 
warrant your conduct towards her?” 

‘She is the most cunning fomenter of intrigues I know; 
she was the occasion of two personal friends engaging in 
mortal combat, and has made people talk of her in such 
shameless terms that the whole court is indignant at the mere 
sound of her name.” 

«She! she!” cried the king, 

“Under her soft and hypocritical manner,” continued 
Madame. ‘‘she hides a disposition full of foul and dark 
deceit,” 

eShelg 

«‘Yeu may possibly be deceived. sire, but I know her right 
well; she is capable of creating dispute and misunderstanding 
between the most affectionate relatives and the most intimate 
friends. You see that she has already sown discord between 
us two.” 

“I do assure you———”’ began the king. 

«Sire, look well into the case as it stood; we were living on 
the most friendly understanding, and, by the artfulness 
of her tales and complaints, she has set your majesty against me.” 

‘‘T swear to you,” said the king, ‘‘that on no occasion has a 
bitter word ever passed her lips; I swear that, even in my wild 
bursts of passion, she would never allow me to menace any 
one; and I swear, too, that you do not possess a more devoted 
and respectful friend than she is.” 

‘‘Friend!” said Madame, with an expression of supreme 
disdain. 

‘-Take care, madame!” said the king; ‘‘you forget that you 
now understand me, and that from this moment everything is 
equalised. Mdlle dela Valliére will be whatever I may choose 
her to become; and to-morrow, if I were to determine to doso, 
I could seat her on the throne.” 

«She will not have been born to athrone,at least ;and what- 
ever you may do can affect the future alone but can- 
not affect the past.” 

‘‘Madame, towards you I have shown every kind considera- 
tion, and every eager desire to please you; do not remind me 
that Iam master here.”’ 

‘“‘That isthe second time, sire, that you have made that 

remark, and [ have already informed you I am ready to 
submit.” 

‘In that case, then, will you confer upon me the favour of 
receiving Mdlle. de la Valliére back again?’ 
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‘‘For what purpose, sire, since you have a throne to bestow 
upon her? I am too insignificant to protect so exalted a 
personage.” 

“Nay; a truce of this bitter and disdainful spirit. Grant me 
her forgiveness.”’ 

“Never!” 

‘‘You drive me, then, to open warfare in my own family.” 

“I, too, have my own family, where I can find refuge.” 

‘‘Do you mean that as a threat,and could you forget yours elf 
so far? Doyou believe that,if you push the affront to that ex- 
tent, your family would encourage you?” 

“T hoped, sire, that you will not force me to take any step 
which would be unworthy of my rank.” 

“T hope that you would remember our friendship, and that 
you would treat me as a brother.” 


“Madame paused fora moment. ‘‘I do not disown you for 
a brother,” she said, ‘‘in refusing your majesty an in- 
justice.” 


“‘An injustice!” 

«Oh, sire! if linformed others of La Valliére’s conduct; if the 
queen knew 4 

“Come, come, Henriette, let vou heart speak. Remember 
that you have loved me; remember, too, that human hearts 
should be as merciful as the heart of our sovereign master. Do 
not be inflexible with others; forgive La Valliére.”’ 

“I cannot; she has offended me.” 

‘‘But for my sake.” 

«Sire, for your sake, I would do anything in the world, ex- 
cept that.” 

“You will drive me to despair—you compel me to turn to 
the last resource of weak people. and seek counsel of my angry 
and wrathful disposition.” 

“I advise you to be reasonable.” 

‘‘Reasonable! I can be so no longer.” 

“‘Nay, sire, I pray you fy 

‘‘For pity’s sake, Henriette; it is the first time I have en- 
treated any one, and I have no hope in any one but in you.” 

“‘Oh,. sire, you are weeping?” 

«“‘From rage and humiliation !—that I, the king, should have 
been obliged to descend to entreaty! I shall hate this moment 
during my whole life. You have made me suffer in one moment 
more distress and more degradation of Seeling than I could have 
anticipated in the greatest extremity in life.” And the king 
rose and gave free vent to his tears, which, in fact, were of 
anger and of shame. 

adame was not touched exactly—for the best women, when 
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their pride is hurt, are without pity; but she was afraid that 
the tears the king was shedding might possibly carry away 
every soft and tender feeling in his heart. ‘‘Give what com- 
mands you please, sire,”’ she said; ‘‘and since you prefer my 
humiliation to your own—although mine is public, and yours 
has been witnessed but by myself alone—speak, I will obey 
your majesty.” 

*‘No, no, Henriette!’ exclaimed Louis, transported with 
gratitude, ‘‘you will have yielded to a brother’s wishes.” 

‘I no longer have any brother, since I obey.” 

‘Will you accept my kingdom in grateful acknowledgment?” 

‘‘How passionately you love, sire, when you do love?” 

He did not answer. He had seized upor. Madame’s hand 
and covered it with kisses. ‘‘And so you will receive this 
poor girl back again, and will forgive her; you will find how 
gentle and pure-hearted she is.” 

‘‘T will maintain her in my household.” 

“‘No you will give her your friendship. my sister.” 

“TI have never liked her.” 

‘Well, for my sake you will treat her kindly, will you not, 
Henriette?” 

«‘] will treat her as your mistress.”’ 

The king rose suddenly to his feet. By this word which 
had so unfortunately escaped her lips, Madame had destroyed 
the whole merits of her sacrifice. The king felt freed from all 
obligation. Exasperated beyond measure, and bitterly offended, 
he replied: 

-‘I thank you, madame; I shall never forget the service you 
have rendered me.”’ And, saluting her with an affectation of 
seremony, he took his leave of her. As he passed before a 
glass, he saw that his eyes were red, and angrily stamped his 
foot on the ground. But it was too late, for Malicorne and 
D’Artagnan, who were standing at the door, had seen his eyes. 

‘‘The king has been weeping,” thought Malicorne, D’Ar- 
tagnan approached the king with a respectful air, and said in 
a low tone of voice: 

*‘Sire, it would be better to return to your own apartments 
by the small staircase.” 

“Why?” 

«‘Because the dust of the road has left its traces on your 
face,” said D’Artagnan’ ’S death!” he thought, “when the 
king has been giving way like a child, let those look to it who 
may make her weep for whom the king has shed tears.” 
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CHAPTER. LVIII. 
LA VALLIERE’'S HANDKERCHIEF. 


MAaDAME was not bad-hearted, but only hasty and impet- 

uous. The king was not imprudent, he was only in love. 
Hardly had they both entered into this sort of compact, which 
terminated in La Valliére’s recall, when they both sought to 
make as much as they could by their bargain. The king 
wished to see La Valli¢re every moment in the day; while Ma- 
dame, who was sensible of the king’s annoyance ever since he 
had so entreated her, would not abandon La Valli¢re without 
acontest. She planted every conceivable difficulty in the 
king’s path; he was, in fact, obliged, in order to get a glimpse 
of La Valliére, to be exceedingly devoted in his attentions to 
his sister-in-law, and this,indeed, was Madame’s plan of policy. 
The king began to open his eyes; he remarked that, as soon 
as he made his appearance Madame made her’s too; that she . 
remained in the corridors until after he had left; that she ac- 
companied him back to his own apartments, fearing that he 
might speak in the antechambers to one of her maids of 
honour, 

One evening she went further still. The king was seated, 
surrounded by the ladies who were present, and holding in his 
hand, concealed by his lace ruffle, a small note which he wish- 
ed to slip into La Valliére,shand. Madame guessed both his 
intention andthe lettertoo. It was very difficuls to prevent 
the king going wherever he pleased, and yet it was necessary 
to prevent his going near La Valliére, to speak to her, as by 
so doing he could let the note fall into her lap behind her fan,and 
into her pocket-handkerchief, The king, who wasalso on the 
watch, suspected that a snare was being laid for him. He rose 
and pushed his chair, without affectation, near Mdlle de Cha- 
-tillion, with whom he began to talk in a light tone. They 
were amusing themselves in making rhymes; from Mdlle de 
Chatillion he went to Montalais, and then to Mdlle de Tonnay- 
Charent. And thus, by this skillful manoeuvre, he found 
himself seated opposite to La Valliére, whom he completely 
concealed. Madame pretended to be greatly occupied; she 
was altering a group of flowers that she was working in tap- 
estery. The king showed the corner of his letter to La Valliére, 
and the latter held out her handkerchief with a look which 
signified, ‘‘Put the letter inside.”” Then, as the king had 
placed his own handkerchief upon his chair, he was adroit 
enough to let it fall on the ground, so that La Valliére slipped 
her hankerchief onthe chair. The king took it up quietly, 
without any one observing what he did, placed the letter 
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within it, and returned the handkerchief to the place he had 
taken it from. There was only just time for La Valliére to 
stretch out her hand to take hold of the handkerchief with its 
valuable contents. 

But Madame, who had observed everything that had passed, 
said to Mdlle. de Chatillon, ‘‘Chatillon, be good enough to 
pick up the king’s handkerchief, if you please; it has fallen 
on the carpet.” 

The maid obeyed with the utmost precipitation, the king 
having moved from his seat, and La Valliére being in no little 
degree nervous and confused. 

‘‘Ah! I beg your majesty’s pardon, said Mdlle. de Chatillon, 
“‘you have two handkerchiefs, I perceive.” 

And the king was accordingly obliged to put into his pocket 
La Valliére’s handkerchief as well as his own. He certainly 
gained that souvenir of Louise, who lost, however, a copy of 
verses which had cost the king ten hours’ hard labour, and 
which, as far as he was concerned, was perhaps as good as a 
long poem. It would be impossible to describe the king’s 
anger and La Valliére’s despair; but shortly afterwards a cir- 
cumstance occurred which was more than remarkable. When 
the king left, in orderto retire to his own apartments, Mali- 

_corne, informed of what had passed, one can hardly tell how, 
was waiting in the antechamber. The antechambers of the 
Palais Royal are naturally very dark, and, in the evening, they 
were but indifferently lighted. Nothing pleased the king more 
than this dim light. Asa general rule, Love, whose mind and 
heart are constantly in a blaze, dislikes light anywhere else 
than in the mind and heart. Andso the antechamber was 
dark; a page carried a torch before the king, who walked on 
slowly, greatly annoyed at what had recently occurred, Mali- 
corne passed close to the king, almost stumbled against him 
in fact, and begged his forgiveness with the profoundest hum- 
ility; but the king, who was in an exceedingly ill-temper, was 
very sharp in his reproof to Malicorne, who disappeared as. 
soon and as quietly as he possibly could. Louis retired to rest, 
having had an understanding with the queen; and the next 
day, as soon as he entered the cabinet, he wished to have La 
Valliére’s handkerchief in order to press his lips to it. He 
called his valet. 

“Fetch me,” he said, ‘‘the coat I wore yesterday evening, 
but be very sure you do not touch anything it may contain.” 

The order being obeyed, the king himself searched the 
pocket of the coat; he found only one handkerchief, and that 
his own; La Valliére’s had disappeared. Whilst busied with 
all kinds of conjectures and suspicions, a letter was brought to 
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him from La Valliére; it ran in these terms: 

‘‘How kind and good of you to have sent me those beauti- 
ful verses; how full of ingenuity and perseverance your affec- 
tion is; how is it possible to help loving you so dearly ?” 

‘What does this mean?” thought the king; ‘‘there must be 
some mistake. Look well about,” he said to the valet, ‘‘for a 
pocket-hanckerchief must be in one of my pockets; and if you 
do not find it, or if you have touched it ”’ He reflected for 
a moment. Tomakea state matter of the loss of the hand- 
kerchief, would be to act too absurdly, and he therefore added, 
‘‘There was aletter of some importance inside the handker- 
chief which had somehow got among the folds of it.” 

‘‘Sire,” replied the valet, ‘‘your majesty had only one hand- 
kerchief. and that is it.” 

“True, true,” replied the king, setting his teeth hard to- 
gether. ‘‘Oh, poverty, how Ienvy you! Happy is the man 
who can empty his own pockets of letters and handkerchiefs !” 

He read La Valliére’s letter over again, endeavouring to im- 
agine in what conceivable way his verses could have reached 
their destination. There was a postscript to the letter; 

‘I send back by your messenger this reply, so unworthy of 
what you sent me.” 

“So far so good; I shall find out something now,” he said, 
delightedly. ‘‘Who is waiting, and who brought me this 
letterre 

“‘M. Malicorne,”’ replied the valet, timidly. 

“Desire him to come in.” 

Malicorne entered. 

“You come from Mdlle de la Valliére?” said the king with a 
sigh. 

“Yes, sire.” 

‘‘And you took Mdlle de la Valliére something from me?” 

+‘Oh, no; sire,” 

“‘Mdlle de la Valliére says so distinctly.” _ 

“Oh, sire, Mdlle de la Valliére is mistaken.”’ 

The king frowned. ‘‘What jest is this?” he said; ‘‘explain 
yourself; why does Mdlle de la Valliére call you my messenger? 
What did you take to that lady? Speak, monsieur, and 
quickly.” 

‘Sire, I merely took Mdlle de la Valliére a pocket-handker. 
chief, that was all.” 

‘(A handkerchief,—what handkerchief?” 

‘Sire, at the very moment when I had the misfortune to 
stumble against your majesty yesterday, a misfortune which I 
shall deplore to the last day of my life, especially after the dis- 
satisfaction which you exhibited, I remained, sire, motionless 
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with despair, your majesty being at too great a distance to hear 
my excuses, when I saw something white lying on the ground.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the king. 

‘I stooped down,—it was a pocket-handkerchief. For a 
moment I had an idea that when I stumbled against your ma- 
jesty I must have been the cause of the handkerchief falling 
from your pocket: but as I felt it all over very respectfully, I 
perceived a cipher at one of the corners, and, on looking at it 
very closely, I found it was Mdlle de la*Valliere’s. I presumed 
that on her way to Madame’s apartment in the earlier part of 
the evening she had let her handkerchief fall, and I accord- 
ingly hastened to restore it to her as she was leaving; and that 
is all I gave to Mdlle de la Valliére, I entreat your majesty to 
believe.” Malicorne’s manner was so simple, so full of contri- 
tion, and marked with such extreme humility, that the king 
was greatly amused in listening to him. He was as pleased 
with him for what he had done as if he had rendered him the 
greatest service. 

‘This is the second fortunate meeting I have had with you, 
monsieur,’’ he said; ‘‘you may count upon my friendly feel- 
ing. 

The plain and sober truth was, that Malicorne had picked 
the king’s pocket of the handkerchief as dexterously as any of 
the pickpockets of the good city of Paris could have done, 
Madame never knew of this little incident, but Montalais gave 
La Valliére some idea of the manner in which it had really 
happened, and La Valliére afterwards told the king, who 
laughed exceedingly at it, and pronounced Malicorne to be a 
first-rate politican. Louis XIV. was right, and it is well known 
that he was tolerably acquainted with human nature. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
WHICH TREATS OF STAIRCASES, 


MIRACLES, unfortunately, could not always last for ever, 

whilst Madame’s ill-humour still continued to last. In 
a week’s time, matters had reached such a point, that the king 
could no longer look at La Valliére without a look full of su- 
spicion crossing his own, Whenever a promenade was pro- 
posed, Madame, in order to avoid the recurrence of similar 
scenes to that of the thunderstorm, or the royal oak, had a 
variety of indispositions ready prepared; and, thanks to them, 
she was unable to go out, and her maids of honour were 
obliged to remain indoors also. No hope, therefore of ever get- 
ting near La Valliére again, so long as she should remain at the 
Palais Royal, All the dignities and all the money in the 
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world could not remedy that. Fortunately, however, Mali- 
corne wes on the look-out. and this he did so successfuly that 
he met Montalais, who, to do her justice, it must be admitted, 
did her best ro meet Malicorne. ‘‘What do you doduring the 
night in Madame’s apartment,” he asked the girl. 

“Why, go to sleep, of course,” she replied. 

“But it is very wrong to sleep; it can hardly be possible 
that with the pain you are suffering, you can manage to 
do so.” 

“And what am I suffering from, may 1 ask?” 

‘‘Are you not in despair at my absence?” 

“Of course not, since you have received fifty thousand 
francs and an appointment in the king’s household.” 

“That is a matter of no moment; you are exceedingly 
afflicted at not seeing me as you used to see me formerly, and 
more than all, you are in despair at my having lost Madame’s 
confidence; come now, is not that true?” . : 

‘Pemectlys true.” 

‘‘Very good; your distress of mind prevents you sleeping at 
night, and so you sob, and sigh, and snivel ten times every 
minute as loud as possible.” 

‘‘But, my dear Malicorne, Madamecannot endure the slight- 
est noise near her.” 

‘‘T know that perfectly well; of course, she can’t endure 
anything; and so, I| tell you, she will not lose a minute, when 
she sees your deep distress, in turning you out of her room 
without a moment’s delay.” 

“T understand.” 

“Very fortunate you do.” 

‘‘Well, and what will happen next?” 

“The next thing that will happen will be, that La Valliére, 
finding herself alone without you, will groan and utter such 
loud lamentations, that she will exhibit despair enough for 
two persons.” 

‘In that case she will be put into another room.” 

‘Precisely so.” 

“Yes, but which?” 

‘*Which?” 

“Yes, that will puzzle you to say, Inventor-General,”’ 

‘‘Not at all; wherever and whatever the room may be, it 
will always be preferable to Madame’s own room,” 

“That is true.” 

“Very good, so begin your lamentations a little to 
night.” 

“T certainly will not fail to do so.” 

“And give La Valliére a hint also.” 
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“Oh! don’t fear her, she wails quite enongh already to 
herself.” 

‘Very well! all she has to do is to wail very loud,” 

And they separated. 

The advice given to Montalais was communicated by her to 
La Valliére, who conld not but acknowledge that it was by no 
means deficient in judgment, and who, after acertain amount 
of resistance, arising rather from her timidity than from her 
indifference to the project, resolved to put it into execution. This 
story of the two girls weeping, and filiing Madame’s bedroom 
with the noisiest lamentations, was Malicorne’s materprice. As no- 
thing isso probable as improbability,so natural as romance, this 
kind of Arabian Nights story succeeded perfectly with Madame. 
The first thing she did, was to send Montalais away, and then 
three days, or rather three nights, afterwards, she had La 
Valligre removed. She gave to the latter one of the small 
rooms on the top story, situated immediately over the apart- 
ments allotted to the prince’s gentlemen. One story only, 
that is tosay, a mere flooring, separated the maids of honour 
from the officers and gentlemen of her husband’s household. 
A private staircase which was placed under Madame de Na- 
vaille’s surveilance, was the only means of communication. 
For greater safety, Madame de Navailles, who had heard of 
his majesty’s previous attempts, had the windows of the rooms 
and the openings of the chimneyscarefully barred. There was, 
therefore, every possible security provided for Mdlle de la 
Valli¢re, whose room bore more resemblance toa cage than 
to-anything else. When Mdlledela Valli¢re was in her 
own room, and she was there very frequently, for Ma- 
dame scarcely ever had any occasion for her services, 
since she once know she was safe under Madame de 
Navailles’s inspection, had no other means of amusing 
- herself than that of looking through the bars of her windows. 
It happened, therefore, that one morning as she was looking 
out as usual, she perceived Malicorne at one of the windows 
exactly opposite toher own. He held a carpenter’s rule in 
his hand, was surveying the buildings, and seemed to be add- 
ing up some figures on paper. La Valliére recognised Mali- 
corne, and bowed to him; in his turn. he replied by a profound 
bow, and disappeared from the window. She was surprised 
at his marked coolness, so unusnal with his unfailing good- 
humour, but she remembered that he had lost his appoint- 
ment on her account,and that he could hardly be very amiably 
disposed towards her, since, in all probability, she would 
never be in a position to make him any recompense for what 
he had lost. She knew how to forgive offences, and with still 
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greater reason could she sympathise with misfortune. La 
Valliére would have asked Montalais, her opinion, if she had 
been there; but she was absent, it being the hour she usua ly 
devoted to her own correspondence. Suddenly, La Valli re 
observed something thrown from the window where Malicorne 
had been standing, pass across the open space which separated 
the two windows from each other, enter her room through the 
iron bars. and roll upon the floor. She advanced with no 
little curiosity towards this object, and picked it up; it was a 
winder for silk, only, in this instance, instead of silk, a small 
piece of paper was rolled round it. La Valliére unrolled it and 
read the following: 

‘‘(M ADEMOISELLE,—I am exceedingly anxious to learn two 
things: the first is, to know if the flooring of your apartment 
is wood or brick; the second, to know at what distance your 
bed is placed from the window. Forgive my importunity, 
and will you be good enough to send me an answer by the 
same way you receive this letter—that is to say, by means of 
the silk winder; only, instead of throwing it into my room, as 
I have thrown it into yours,which will be too difficult for you 
to attempt, have the goodness merely to let it fall. Believe 
me, mademoiselle, your most humble and most respectful 
servant, 

‘“‘MALICORNE, 

“Write the reply, if you please, upon the letter itself.” 

“Ah! poor fellow,” exclaimed La Valliére, ‘‘he must have 
gone out of his mind;” and she directed towards her corres- 
pondent—of whom she canght but a faint glimpse, in conse- 
quence of the darkness of his room—a look full of compass- 
ionate consideration. Malicorne understood her, and shook 
his head, as if he ment to say, ‘‘No, no, Iam not out of my 
mind; be quite satisfied. , 

She smiled as if still in doubt, 

“No, no,’, he signified, by a gesture, ‘‘my head is perfectly 
right,’’ and pointed to his head; then, after moving his hand 
like a man who writes very rapidly, he put his hands together 
as if entreating her to write. 

La Valliére, even if he were mad, saw no impropriety in 
doing what Malicorne requested her; she took a pencil and 
wrote, ‘‘wood;” and then counted ten pacesfrom her window 
to her bed, and wrote, ‘‘ten feet;” and having done this, she 
looked d6ut again at Malicorne, who bowed to her, signifying 
that he was about to descend. La Valliére understood that it 
was to pick up the silk winder. She approached the window, 
and, in accordance witk Malicorne’s instructions, let it fall. 
The winder was sti'l rolling along the flag-stones as 
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Malicorne started after it, overtook and picked it up, 
began to peal it as a monkey would do with a nut, and ran 
straight towards M. de Saint-Aignan’s apartments. Saint- 
Aignan had selected, or rather solicited, that his rooms might 
be as near the king as possible, assome plants seek the sun’s 
ray’s in order to develope themselves more luxuriantly. 
His apartments consisted of two rooms, in that portion of the 
palace occupied by Louis XIV. himself. M. de Saint-Aignan 
was very proud of this proximity, which afforded easy access 
to his majesty, and more than that, the favour of occasional 
unexpected meetings. At the moment weare now referring 
to, he was engaged in having both his rooms magnificently 
carpeted, with the expectation of receiving the honour ot fre- 
quent visits from the king; for his majesty, since his passion 
for La Valli¢re, had chosen Saint-Aignan as his confidant, and 
could not, in fact, do without him night or day. Malicorne 
introduced himself to the comte and met with no difficulties, 
because he had been favourably noticed by the king; and, also, 
because the Credit which one man happens to enjoy is always a 
bate for others. Saint-Aignan asked his visitor if he brought 
any news with him. 

. ‘Yes; great news,” replied the latter. 

«“‘Ah! ah!” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘what is it?” 

«“‘Mdlle de la Valliére has changed her quarters.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Saint-Aignan, opening his eyes 
very wide. ‘‘She was living in the same apartments as 
Madame,” 

‘Precisely so, but Madame got tired of her proximity. 
Admire the singularity of the circumstance; the two rooms 
destined for M. de Guiche, are exactly the very two rooms 
situated underneath those which Montalais and Valliers 
occupy.” 

“Well; what then ?” 

«‘‘What then,’ do yousay Why, these two rooms are 
empty, since M. de Guiche is now lying wounded at Fountaine- 
bleau.”’ 
_ “I assure you, my dear monsieur, I cannot guess your 
meaning.” j , 

<‘Well! if I had the happiness to call myself Saint-Aignan, 
I should guess immediately.” 

«And what would you do, then?” é 

«(I should at once change the rooms I am occupying here, 
for those which M. de Guiche is not using yonder.” : Dea 

‘Can you suppose such a thing?” said Saint-Aignan disdain- 
fully. ‘‘What! abandon the chief post of honour, the proximity 
to the king,a privilege conceded only to princes of the blood, 
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to dukes, and peers! Permit me to tell you, my dear M. de 
Malicorne, that you must be out of your senses. 

‘‘Monsieur,” replied the young man, seriously, ‘‘you commit 
two mistakes. My name is Malicorne, simply; and I am in 
perfect possession of all my senses.” Then, drawing a paper 
from his pocket, he said, ‘‘Listen to what Iam going to say; 
and, afterwards, I will show you this paper.” 

“T am listening,” said Saint-Aignan. 

“You known that Madame looks after La Valliere as care- 
fully as Argus did after the nymph Io,” 

Gel GlOs 

“You know that the king has sought for an opportunity, but 
uselessly of speaking to the prisoner, and that neither you nor 
myself have yet succeeded in procuring him this piece of good 
fortune,” 

“You certairly ought to know something on that subject, 
my poor Malicorne.”’ 

“Very good; what do you suppose woud happen to the man 
whose imagination devised some means of bringing the two 
' lovers together?” 

“Oh! the king would have no bounds to his gratitude.” 

“Let me ask you, then, M. de Saint-Aignan, whether 
you would not be curious to taste a little of this royal grati- 
tude?” 

“Certainly,” replied Saint-Aignan, ‘‘any favour of my mas- 
ter, as a recognition of the proper discharge of my duty, 
would assuredly be most precious to me.” 

“In that case, look at this paper, my lord.” 

«What is it—a plan?” 

“Yes;aplan of M. de Guiche’s two rooms, which, in all pro- 
bability, willsoon be your two rooms.” 

“Oh!no, Because my own rooms are the envy of too many 
gentlemen, to whom I shall certainly not give them up; M. 
de Roquelaure, for instance, M. de la Ferté, and M. de Dan- 
geau, would all be anxious to get them.’ 

‘‘In that case I shall leave your lordship to go and offer to 
one of those noblemen the plan I have just shown you, to- 
gether with the advantages annexed to it.” 

“But why do you not keep them for yourself?” inquired 
Saint-Aignan, suspiciously. 

‘‘Because the king would never do me the honour of paying 
me a visit openly, whilst he would readily goand see any one 
of those noblemen,”’ 

‘‘What! the king would go and see any one of those noble- 
men?” 

“Go! most certainly would he, ten times instead of once 
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Is it possible my lord you can ask me if the king would go to 
an apartment which would bring him nearer to Mdile de la 
Valliére.”’ . 

‘Yes, indeed, admirably near her, with a whole floor be- 
tween them.” 

Malicorne unfolded the piece of paper, which had been 
wrapped round the bobbin,he said, ‘‘Have the goodness to ob- 
serve that the flooring of Mdlle de la Valliére’s room is merely 
a wooden flooring.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Well! all you would have to do would be to get hold ofa 
carpenter and joiner, lock him up in your apartments, without 
letting him know where you have taken him to; and let him 
make a hole in your ceiling, and consequently in the flooring 
of Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s room.” 

“‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Saint-Aignan, as if dazzled. 

«What is the matter?” said Malicorne. 

“‘Nothing, except that you have hit upon a singularly bold 
idea, monsieur.” 

“Tt will seem a very trifling one tothe king, I assure you.” . 

“‘Lovers never think of the risk they run.” 

«‘What danger do you apprehend, monsieur le comte?” 

‘“‘Why, effecting such an opening as that will make a terri 
ble noise; it will be heard over the whole palace.” 

“Oh! my lord I am quite sure that the carpenter I shall se- 
lect will not make the slightest noise in the world. He will 
saw an opening six feet square, with a saw covered with tow 
and no one, not even those immediately adjoining, will know 
that he is at work.” 

*‘My dear M Malicorne, you astound, you positively bewild- 
erie. 

‘To continue,” replied Malicorne, quietly, ‘‘in the room, 
the ceiling of which you have cut through, you will put upa 
staircase, which will either allow Mdlle de la Valliére to des- 
cend into your room, or the king to ascend into her room, 

‘But the staircase will be seen.” 

‘No; for in your room it will be hiddden by a partition, 
“over which you will throw a tapestry similar to that which 
covers the rest of the apartment; and in the lady’s it will not 
be seen, for the trap-door, which will be a part of the flooring 
itself, will be made to open under the bed.” 

““Of course,” said Saint-Aignan, whose eyes began to sparkle 
with delight. : 

‘‘And now, monsieur le comte, there is no occasion to make 
you admit that the king will frequently come to the room 
where such a staircase is constructed. I think that M, Dan- 
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geau particularly will be struck by my idea, and I shall now go 
and explain it to him.” 

‘‘But, my dear M. Malicorne, you forget that you spoke to 
me about it the first, and that I have, consequently, the right 
of priority.” 

“The fact is, M. de Saint-Aignan, I am presenting you with 
that which is as good as the promise of an additional step in 
the peerage, and perhaps even a good estate to accompany 
your dukedom.”’ 

“Atleast,” replied Saint-Aignan, ‘‘it will give me an oppor- 
tunity of showing the king that he is not mistaken in occasion- 
ally calling me his friend—an opportunity, dear M. Malicorne, 
for which I am indebted to you.” 

“‘And which you will not forget to remember?” inquired 
Malicorne, smiling. 

‘Nothing will delight me more, monsieur.”’ 

“But Iam not the king’s friend; I am simply his atten- 
dant.” 

“Yes; and if you imagine that that staircase is as goodas a 
dukedom for myself, I think there will certainly be letters of 
nobility for you.” 

Malicorne bowed. 

«‘All [have to do now,” said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘is to move as 
soon as possible.” 

“T do not think the king will object to it; ask his permission, 
however.” 

“‘T will go and see him this very moment.” 

“I will run and get the carpenter I was speaking of.” 

“Do not forget your precautions.” 

“‘He shall be brought with his eyes bandaged.” 

«‘And I will send you one of my carriages.”’ 

*‘Without arms.” _ 

‘‘With one of my servants out of livery. But stay—what 
will La Valliére say if she sees what is going on?” 

‘‘Oh! I can assure you she will be very much interested in 
the operation, and equally sure that, if the king has not courage 
enough to ascend to herroom, she will have sufficient curiosity 
to come down to him,” 

‘‘We will live in hope,” said Saint-Aignan: ‘‘and now I am 
off to his majesty. At what time will the carpenter be here?” 

“At eight o'clock.” 

‘‘How long do you suppose he will take to make this open- 
ing?” 

‘‘About a couple of hours; only afterwards he must have 
sufficient time to effect what may be called the connection be- 
tween the two rooms. One night and a portion of the follow- 
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ing day will do; we must not reckon upon less than two days, 
including putting up the staircase.” 

‘ Two days! That Is very long.” 

‘‘Nay; when one undertakes to open a door into paradise it- 
self, we must at least take care it is properly done.” 

‘Quite right; so farewell fora short time, dear M. Mali- 
corne. I shall begin to remove the day after to-morrow, in 
the evening.” 


CHAPTER LX¥; 
THE TORCHLIGHT WALK, 


GAINT-AIGNAN, delighted with what he had just heard, 
and rejoiced at what the future foreshadowed for him, 
bent his steps towards Guiche’s two rooms. He who, a quar- 
ter of an hour previously, would not have yielded up his own 
rooms for a million of francs, was now ready to expend a mil- 
lion, if it were necessary, upon the acquisition of the two 
happy rooms he coveted so eagerly. But he did not meet with 
so many obstacles, Within an hour after Saint-Aignan’s new 
resolution, he was in possession of the two rooms; and ten 
minates later Malicorne entered, followed by the upholsterers. 
During this time, the king asked for Saint-Aignan; the valet 
ran to his late apartments and found M. Dangeau there; Dan- 
geau sent him on to De Guiche’s, and Saint-Aignan was found 
there; but a little delay had of course taken place, and the 
king already exhibited once or twice evident signs of impa- 
‘ tience, when Saint-Aignan entered his royal master’s presence, 
quite out of breath. ‘‘You, too, abandoned me, then,” said 
Louis XIV., in a similar tone of lamentation to that which 
Cesar, eighteen hundred years previously, had used the ‘‘tu 
quoque.” 
«Sire, I am very far from abandoning you; for, on the con- 
trary, I am busily occupied in changing my lodgings,” 
«What do you mean? I thought you had finished moving 
three days ago.”’ 
“Yes, sire; but I don’t find myself comfortable where I am, 
and so I am going to change to the opposite side of the 


- 


building,” 
‘(Was I not right when I said you were abandoning me!” 
exclaimed the king, ‘‘Oh! that exceeds all endurance! But 


so it is. There was only one woman for whom my heart cared 
at all, and all my family is together totear her from me; and 
my iriend, to whom I confided my distress. and who helped 
me to bear up under it, has become wearied of my complaints, 
and is going to leave me even without my permission,” 
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Saint-Aignan began tolaugh. The king at once guessed 
there must be some mystery in this want of respect. ‘‘What 
is it!’ cried the king, full of hope. 

“This, sire that the friend whom the king calumniates is 
going to try if he cannot restore to his sovereign the happiness 
he has lost.” 

‘Are you going to let me see La Valliére?’”’ said Louis XIV. 

“T cannot say so, positively but I hope so.” 

‘“‘How—how?—tell me that, Saint-Aignan. I wish to know 
what your project is, and to help you with all my power.” 

«“‘Sire,”’ replied Saint-Aignan. ‘‘I cannot, even myself, tell 
very well how I must set about attaining success; but I have 
every reason to believe that from to-morrow 

“‘To-morrow do you say! What happiness! But why are 
you changing your rooms?” 

“‘In order to serve your majesty to greater advantage.” 

‘‘How can your moving serve me?” 

_ Do you happen to know where the two rooms destined for 
De Guiche are situated?” 

PV esi! 

‘Above De Guiche’s lodgings are two rooms, one of which 
is Mdlle de Montalais’s, and the other. iy : 

‘La Valli¢re’s, is it not so, Saint-Aignan? Oh! yes, yes. 
It is a brilliant idea, Saint-Aignan, a true friend’s idea, a poet’s 
idea; in bringing me nearerher from whom the whole world 
seems to unite to separate me; you are far more than Pylades 
was for Orestes, or Patroclus for Achilles.” 

“Sire,” said Aignan, with a smile, ‘‘I question whether, if 
your majesty were to know my projects in their full extent, 
you would continue to confer such pompous qualifications up- 
on me. Ah! sire, I know how very different are the epithets 
which certain Puritans of the court will not fail to apply 
‘“to me when they learn what I intend to do for your 
majesty,’’ 

‘‘Saint-Aignan, I am dying from impatience; I am in a per- 
fect fever; I shall never be able to wait until to-morrow— 
To-morrow! why to-morrow is an eternity!” 

‘‘And yet, sire, I shall require you, if you please, to go out 
presently and divert your impatience by a good walk.” 

“With you—agreed;we will talk about your projects, we 
will talk of her,” 

“Nay, sire; I remain here.’ 

‘“‘Whom shall I go out with then ?” 

‘‘With the queens and all the ladies of the court.” 

“Nothing shall induce me to do that, Saint-Aignan,” 

‘And yet, sire, you must do it.” 
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“No, no—a thousand times, no? I will never again expose 
myself to the horrible torture of being close to her, of seeing 
her, of touching her dress as I pass by her, and yet not to be 
able to say a word toher. No, I renounce a torture which 
you suppose to be happiness, but which consumes and eats 
away my very life; to see her in the presence of strangers and 
not to tell her that I love her, when my whole being reveals 
my affection and betrays me to every one; no! I have sworn 
never to do it again, and I will keep my oath.” 

“Yet, sire, pray listen to me for a moment.” 

“1 will listen to nothing, Saint-Aignan.” 

‘‘In that case, I will continue; it is most urgent, sire—pray 
understand me, it is of the greatest importance—that Madame 
and her maids of honour should be absent for two hours from 
the palace.” 

“I cannot understand your meaning at all Saint-Aignan.’ 

“It is hard for meto give my sovereign directions what to 
do; but in this circumstance I do give you directions. sire, and 
either a hunting or promenade party must be gotten up.” 

‘-But if I were to do what. you wish, it would bea caprice, a 
mere whim. In displaving such an impatient humour I show 
my whole court that I have no control over my own feelings. 
Do not people already say that I am dreaming of the conquest 
of the world. but that I ought previously to begin by achiev- 
ing a conquest over myself.” 

“Those who say so, sire, are insolent and factious persons; 
but whoever they may be, if your majesty prefers to listen to 
them, I have nothing further to say. In “sucha case; that 
which we have fixed to take place to-morrow must be post- 
poned indefinitely.” 

“‘Nay, Saint-Aignan, I will go out this evening—I will go 
by torchlight to sleep at St. Germain; I will breakfast there 
to-morrow, and will return to Paris by three o’clock. Will 
that do?” 

«‘Admirably.” 

‘In that case I will set out this evening at eight o’clock,” 

“Your majesty has fixed upon the exact minute.” 

-‘And you positively will tell me nothing more?” 

‘It is because I have nothing more to tell you. Industry 
goes for something in this world, sire; but yet chance plays so 
important a part init that I have been accustomed to leave 
her the narrowest part, confident that she will manage so as 
to always take the widest.” 

' «Well, I abandon myself entirely to you.” 
“‘And you are quite right.” 
Comforted in this manner, the king went immediately to 
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the Princess Royal, to whom he announced the intended ex- 
pedition. Madame fancied at the first moment that she saw in 
this unexpectedly arranged party a plot of the king’s to con- 
verse with La Valliére, either on the road under cover of the 
darkness, or in some other way, but she took especial care to 
show nothing of her fancies to her brother-in-law, and accept- 
ed the invitation with a smile upon her lips. She gave 
directions aloud that her maids of honour should accompany 
her, secretly intending in the evening to take the most effec- 
tual steps to interfere with his majesty’s attachment. Then, 
when she was alone, and at the very moment the poor lover, 
who had issued his orders for the departure, was revelling in 
the idea that Mdlle. de la Valliére would form one of the 
party at the very moment, perhaps, when he was lux- 
uriateing in the sad happiness which persecuted lovers 
enjoy of realizing by the sense of sight alone all the delights 
of an interdicted possession—at that very moment, we say, 
Madame, who was surrounded by her maids of honour, said: 
‘‘Two ladies will be enough for me this evening, de Monnay- 
Charente and de Montalais.”’ 

La Valli¢re had anticipated the omission of herself and was 
prepared for it; but persecution had rendered her courageous, 
and she did not give Madame the pleasure of seeing on her 
face the impression of the shock her heart had received. On 
the contrary, smiling with that ineffable gentleness whieh gave 
an angelic expression to her features—‘:In that case, madame, 
I shall be at liberty this evening, I suppose?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“‘T shall be able to employ it, then, in progressing with that 
piece oi tapestry which your highness has been good enough 
to notice, and which I have already had the honour of offering 


.to you.” 


And having made a respectful obeisance, she withdrew to 
her own apartment; Tonnay-Charente aud Montalais did the 
same. The rumor of the intended promenade was soon spread 
all over the palace; ten minutes afterwards Malicorne learnt 
Madame’s resolution, and slipped under Montalais’ door a note 
in the following term: 

‘‘La Valliére must positively pass the night with Madame.” 

Montalais, in pursuance of the compact she had entered 
into, began by burning the paper, and then sat down to reflect. 
Montalais was a girl full of expedients, and so had very soon 
arranged her plan. Towards five o’clock, which was the hour 
for her to repair to Madame’s apartment, she was running 
across the courtyard, and had reached within a dozen paces a 
group of officers, when she uttered a cry, fell gracefully on one 
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knee, rose again, and walked on limpingly. The gentlemen 
ran forward to her assistance; Montalais had sprained her 
foot. Faithful to the discharge of her duty, she insisted, how- 
ever, notwithstanding her accident, upon going to Madame’s 
apartment. 

‘What is the matter, and why do you limp so?” she in- 
quired; ‘‘I mistook you for La Valliere.” 

Montalais related how it had happened, that in hurrying on, 
in order to arrive as quickly as possible, she had sprained her 
foot. Madame seemed to pity her, and wished to have a sur- 
geon sent for immediately, but she, assuring her that there was 
nothing really serious in the accident, said, ‘‘My only regret, 
Madame, is that it will preclude my attendence on you, and I 
should have begged de la Valliére to take my place with your 
royal highness, but Seeing that Madame frowned, she 
added, ‘‘I have not done so.” 

‘““Why did you not do so?” inquired Madame. 

‘“‘Because poor La Valliére seemed so happy to have her 
liberty for a whole evening and night too, that I did not feel 
courageous enough to ask her to take my place.”’ 

«What! is she so delighted as that?’ inquired Madame, 
struck by these words. 

“She i» wild with delight; she, who is always so melancholy, 
was singing like a bird. Besides, your highness knows how 
much she detests going out, and also that her character has a 
spice of wildness in it.”’ 

“Oh, oh?” thought Madame, ‘‘this extreme delight hardly 
seems natural to me.” 

«She has already made all her preparations for dining in her 
own room with one of her favourite books. And then, as 
your highness has six other young ladies who would be de- 
lighted to accompany you, I did not make my proposal to La 
Valliére,”” Madame did not say a word in reply. 

‘‘Have I acted properly?” continued Montalais, with a slight 
fluttering of the heart, seeing the little success that attended 

.the stratagem which she had relied upon with so much confi- 
dence that she had not thought it even necessary to try and 
find another. ‘‘Does Madame approve of what I have done?” 
she continued. 

Madame was reflecting that the king could very easily leave 
Saint-Germain during the night, and that, as it was only four 
leagues and a half from Paris to Saint Germain, he might very 
easily be in Paris in an hour’s time. ‘‘Tell me,” she said, 
‘“cwhether La Valliére, when she heard of your accident, offered 
at least to bear you company?” 

““Oh! she does not yet know of my accident; but even did 
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she know of it, I should not most certainly ask her to do any- 
thing which might interfere with her own plans. I think she 
wishes this eveningt 2 realize quietly by herself that amuse- 
ment of the late king when he said to M. de Cinq-Mars, 
‘Let us amuse ourselves by doing nothing and making our- 
selves miserable.’ ” 

Madame felt convinced that some mysterious love adventure 
was hidden beneath this strong desire for solitude. This mystery 
might possibly be Louis’s return during the night; it could not 
be doubted any longer—La Valliére had been informed of his in- 
tended return, and that was the reason of her delight at 
having to remain behind at the Palais Royal. It was a plan 
settled and arranged beforehand, 

‘“‘T will not be their dupe though,’’ said Madame; and she 
took a decisive step. ‘‘Mdlle. de Montalais,’’ she said, ‘‘will 
you have the goodness to inform your friend, Mdlle. de la 
Valliére, that I am exceedingly sorry to disarrange her projects 
of solitude, but that instead of becoming saddened by remaining 
behind alone as she wished, she will be good enough to ac- 
company us to Saint-Germain and get sad there.”’ 

‘‘Ah! poor La Valliére,” said Montalais, compassionately, 
but with her heart throbbing with delight; ‘‘oh, madame; 
could there not be some means—— 

‘“‘Hnough,” said Madame, ‘‘I desire it! I prefer Made- 
moiselle La Baume Leblanc’s society to that of any one else. 
Go and send her to me, and take care of your foot.” 

Montalais did not wait for the order to be repeated; she re- 
turned to her room, wrote an answer to Malicorne, and slipped 
it under the carpet. The answer simply said; ‘‘She is going.” 
A Spartan could not have written more laconically. 

‘‘By this means,” thought Madame, ‘‘I will look narrowly 

-afterall.on the road; she shall sleep near me during the night. 
and his majesty must be very clever if he can exchange a single 
word with Valliére.”’ 

La Valliére received the order to set off with the same in- 
different gentleness with which she had received the order to 
remain. But inwardly her delight was extreme, and she 
looked upon this change in the princess’s resolution as a con- 
solation which Providence had sent her. With less penetra- 
tion than Madame possessed, she attributed all to chance. 
While everyone, with the exception of those in disgrace, of 
those who were ill, and those who were suffering from sprains, 
were proceeding towards Saint-Germain, Malicorne smuggled 
his workman into the palace ih one of M. de Saint- Aignan’s_ car- 
riages,and let him into the room corresponding to La Valliére’s 
room, 
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The man set to work, tempted by the splendid reward which 
had been promised him. As the very best tools and imple- 
meats had been selected from the reserve stock belonging to 
the engineers attached to the king’s household—and among 
others a saw with teeth so sharp and well-tempered that it 
could, under water even, cut through oaken joists as hard as 
iron—the work in question advanced very rapidly, and a 
square portion of the ceiling, taken from between two of the 
joists, fell into the arms of Saint-Aignan, Malicorne, the work- 
man, and a confidential valet, the latter being one brought in- 
to the world to see and hear every thing, but to repeat no- 
thing. In accordance with a new plan indicated by Malicorne, 
the opening was effected in an angle of the room, and for this 
reason: As there was no dressing-closet adjoining La Val- 
liére’s room, she had solicited, and had that very morning ob- 
tained, a large screen intended to serve as a partition. The 
screen which had been conceded was perfectly sufficient to 
conceal the opening, which would, besides be hidden by the 
artifices which cabinet makers have at their command. The 
opening having been made, the workman glided between the 
joists, and found himself in La Valli¢re’s room. 

When there, he cut a square opening in the flooring, and 
out of boards he manufactured a trap so accurately fitting into 
the opening, that the most practised eye could hardly detect 
the necessary interstices made by joining the flooring. Mali- 
corne had provided for everything: a ring and a couple of 
hinges which had been brought for the purpose were affixed to 
the trap-door; and a small circular staircase had been bought 
ready-made by the industrious Malicorne, who had paid two 
thousand francs for it. it was higher than was required, but 
the carpenter reduced the number of steps, and it was found to 
suit exactly. This staircase, destined to receive so illustrious 
a weight, was merely fastened to the wall by a couple of iron 
clamps, and its hase was fixed into the floor of the count’s 
room by two iron screws so tightly that the king, and all his 

_cabinet councillors too, might pass up and down the staircase 
without any fear. Every blow of the hammer fell upon a thick 
pad or cushion, and the saw was not used until the handle had 
been wrapped in wool, and the blade steeped in oil. 

The noisiest part of the work, moreover had taken place 
during the night aud early in the morning, that is to say, when 
La Valli¢re and Madame were both absent. 

When about two o'clock in the afternoon, the court returned 
to the Palais Royal, La Valli¢re went up into the room. Every- 
thing was in its place, and not the smallest particle of sawdust, 
not the smallest chip was left to bear wituess to the violation 
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of her domicile. Saint-Aignan, however, who had wished to 
do his utmost in getting the work done, had torn his fingers 
and his shirt too, and had expended no ordinary quantity cf 
perspiration in the king’s service. The palms of his hands, 
especially, were covered with blisters, occasioned by his hav- 
ing held the ladder for Malicorne. He had moreover brought, 
one by one, the five pieces of the staircase, each consisting of 
two steps. In fact, we can safely assert, that if the king had 
seen him so ardently at work, his majesty would have sworn 
an eternal gratitude towards his faithful attendant. As Mali- 
corne had anticipated, the workman had completely finished 
in twenty-four hours; he received twenty-four louis, and left 
overwhelmed with delight, for he had gained in one dayas much 
as six months’ hard work would have procured him. No one had 
had the slightest suspicion of what had taken place in the room 
under La Valliére’s apartment. Butin the evening of the second 
day,at the very moment La Valliére had just left Madame’s circle 
and had returned to her own room, she heard ~a 
slight creaking sound at the end of it. Astonished, she 
looked to see whence it proceeded, and the noise began again. 
‘‘Who is there?” she said, in a tone of alarm. 

“T,” replied the well-known voice of the king. 

“You! you!” cried the girl,who for a moment fancied herself 
under the influence of adream. ‘‘Butwhere? You, sire?’ 

‘‘Here,” replied the king, opening one of the folds of the 
screen, and appearing like a ghost at the end of the room. 

La Valliére uttered a loud cry, and fell trembling into an 
arm-chair, as the king advanced respectfully towards her. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE APPARITION 


L4 VALLIERE very soon recovered from her surprise, for, 
owing to his respectful bearing, the king inspired her 
with more confidence by his presence than his sudden appear- 
ance had deprived her of, But, as he noticed that that which 
~ made La Valli¢re most uneasy was the means by which he had 
effected an entrance into her room, he explained to her the 
system of the staircase concealed by the screen, and strongly 
disavowed the notion of his being a supernatural appear- 
ance. 

“Oh, sire!’ said La Valliére, shaking her fair head with a 
most engaging smile, ‘‘present or absent, you do not appear 
to my mind more at one time than at another.” 

‘“‘Which means, Louise “ . 

“Oh, what you know so_ well, sire; that there is not one 
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moment in which the poor girl whose secret you surprised at 
Fontainebleau, and whom you came to snatch from the foot 
of the cross itself, does not think of you.” 

‘‘Louise, you overwhelm me with joy and happiness.” 

La Valliere smiled mournfully, and continued: ‘But, sire, 
have you reflected that your ingenious invention could not be 
of the slightest service to us?” 

‘Why so? Tellme,—I am waiting most anxiously?’ 

“Because this room may be subject to being searched at any 
moment of the day. The princess herself may, at any time, 
come here accidentally; my companionsrun in at any moment 
they please. To fasten the door on the inside, is to denounce 
myself as plainly as if I had written above, ‘No admittance, — 
the king is here.’ Even now, sire, at this very moment, there 
is nothing to prevent the door opening, and your majesty being 
seen here.” 

“In that case,”’ said the king, laughingly, ‘‘I should indeed 
be taken for a phantom, for no one can tell in what way I 
camehere. Besides, it is only phantoms who can pass 
through brick walls, or floors and ceilings.” 

“Oh! sire, reflect fora moment how terrible the scandal 
would be! Nothing equal to it could ever have been pre- 
viously said about the maids of honour, poor creatures! whom 
evil report, however, hardly ever spares.” 

«And your conclusion from allthis, my dear Louise,—come, 
explain yourself.” 

‘‘Alas! it isa hard thing to say—but your majesty must 
suppress Staircase plots, surprises and all; for the evil conse- 
quences which would result from your being found here would 
be far greater than the happiness of seeing each other.”’ 

‘“‘Well, Louise,” replied the king, tenderly, ‘‘instead of re- 
moving this stairca*e by which I have ascended, there is a far 
more simple means, .£ which you have not thought.” 

‘A means—another i\igans ?” 

“Yes, another, Oh, you do not loveas I love you, Louise, 
since my invention is quicker than yours.” 

“ She looked at the king, who held out his hand to her, 
which she took and gently pressed between her own. 

“You were saying,” continued the king, ‘‘that I shall be 
detected coming here; where any one who pleases can enter.” 

“Stay, sire; at this very moment, even while you are speak- 
ing about it, I tremble with dread of you being discovered, ’, 

«“‘But you would not be found out, Louise, if you were to 
descend the staircase which leads to the room underneath.” 

“Oh, sire! what do you say?” cried Louis, in alarm. 

‘You do not quite understand me, Louise, since you get 
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offended at my very first word; first of all, do vou know to 
whom the apartments underneath belong?” 

‘‘To M. de Guiche, sire, I know.” 

“Not at all; they are M. de Saint-Aignan’s,” 

‘‘Are you sure?” cried La Valliére; and this exclamation 
which escaped from the young girl’s joyous heart, made the 
king’s heart throb with delight. 

“Yes, to Saint-Aignan, our friend,” he said. 

“But, sire,’ returned La Valliére, ‘‘I cannot visit M. de 
Saint-Aignan’s rooms any more then I could M. de Guiche’s. 
It is impossible—impossible, ” 

‘And yet, Louise, I should have thought that under the 
safeguard of the king you could venture anything.” 

“Under the safeguard of the king,” she said, with a look full 
of tenderness. , 

‘You have faith in my word, I hope, wouise. 

‘Yes, sire, when you are not present; but when you are 
present,—when you speak to me,—when I look upon vou, I 
have faith in nothing.” 

‘‘What can possibly be done to reassure you?” 

‘It is scarcely respectful, I know, to doubt the king, but 
you are not the king for me.” 

‘‘Thank heaven !—I, at least, hope so most ferventiy; you 
see how anxiously I am trying to find or invent a means of 
removing all difficulty. Stay; would the presence of a third 
person reassure you?” 

‘The presence of M. de Saint-Aignan would, certainly.” 

“Really, Louise, you wound me by your suspicions.” 

Louise did not answer, she merely looked steadfastly at him 
with that clear piercing gaze which penetrates the very heart, 
and said softly to herself, ‘Alas! alas! it is not you of whom 
- Lam afraid,—it is not you upon whom my doubts would 
fall.” 

“Well,” said the king, sighing, ‘‘I agree; and M. de Saint- 
Aignan, who enjoys the inestimable privilege of re-assuring 
you, shall always be present at our conversations, I promise ~ 
you. 

“You promise that, sire?” 

‘Upon my honour as a gentlemen; and you, on your 
side a 

“Oh, wait, sire, that is not all yet; for such conversations 
ought, at least, to have a reasonable motive of some kind for 
M. de Saint-Aignan,” 

‘‘Dear Louise, every shade of delicacy of feeling is yours, 
and my only wish is to equal you on that point. It shall be 
just as you wish; therefore our conversations shall have a 
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reasonable motive, and I have already hitupon one; so that 
from to morrow, if you like——” 

‘‘To-morrow?”’ 

‘Do you mean that that is not soon enough?” exclaimed the 
king, caressing La Valliére hand between his own. 

At this moment the sound of steps was heard in the cor- 
ridor. : 

«Sire, sire,” cried La Valliére, ‘‘some one is coming; do 
you hear? Oh, fly! fly! I implore you.” 

The king made but one bound from the chair where he was 
sitting to his hiding-place behind the screen. He had barely 
time: for as he drew one of the folds before him, the handle of 
the door was turned, and Montalais appeared at the threshold. 
As a matter of course, she entered quite naturally, and with- 
out any ceremony, for she knew perfectly well that to knock at 
the door beforehand would be showing a suspicion towards La 
Valli¢re which would be displeasing to her. She accordingly 
entered, and after a rapid glance round the room, whereby she 
observed two chairs very close to each other, she was so long 
in shutting the door, which seemed to be difficult to close, one 
can hardly tell how or why, that the king had ample time to 
raise the trap-door, and to descend again to Saint-Aignan’s 
room. 

‘‘Louise,’’ she said to her, ‘‘I want to talk to you, and se- 
riously, to>.” 

‘‘Good heavens! my dear Aure, what is the matter now?” 

‘‘The matter is that madame suspects everything.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

‘Is there any occasion for us to enter into explanations, and 
do you not understand what I mean? Come, you must have 
noticed the fluctuation in Madame’s humour during several 
days past; you must have noticed how she first kept you close 
beside her, then dismissed you, and then sent for you again.” 

‘“‘Yes, I have noticed it, of course.” 

‘“‘Well, it seems that Madame has now succeeded in obtain- 
ing sufficient information, for she has now gone straight to the 
‘point, as there is nothing further left in France to withstand 
the torrent which sweeps away all obstacles before it; you 
know what I mean by the torrent?” 

La Valliére hid her face in her hands. 

“TI mean,” continued Montalais pitilessly, ‘‘that torrent 
which has burst through the gates of the Carmelites of Chaillot, 
and overthrown all the prejudices of the court, as well at Fon- 
tainbleau as at Paris.” 

«‘Alas! alas!’ murmured La Valliére, her face still covered 
by her hands, and her tears streaming through her fingers. 
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“Oh, don’t distress yourself in that manner, for you have 
only heard half of your troubles.” 

“In Heaven’s name,’ exclaimed the young girl, in great 
anxiety, ‘‘what is the matter?” 

«Well, then, this is how the matter stands; Madame, who 
can no longer rely upon any future assistance in France; for 
she has, one after the other, made use of the two queens, of 
Monsieur, and the whole court too, now bethinks herself of a 
certain person who kas certain pretended rights over you.” 

La Valliére became white as a marble statue. 

“‘This person,” continued Montalais, ‘‘is not in Paris at this 
moment; but, if lam not mistaken, is in England.” 

“Yes, yes,” breathed La Valliére, almost overwhelmed with 
terror. 

‘‘And is to be found, I think, at the court of Charles II. Am 
I right?” ; 

EVieSoa 

‘Well this evening a letter has been despatched by Madame 
to Saint James’s, with directions for the courtier to go straight 
on to Hampton Court, which I believe is one of the royai 
residences, situated about a dozen miles from London.” 

“Yes; well?” 

«‘Well: as Madame writes regularly to London once a fort- 
night, and as the ordinary courier left for London not more 
than three days ago, I have been thinking that some serious 
circumstance could alone have induced her to write again so 
soon, for you know she is a very indolent correspondent.” 

SONY 

“This letter has been written, therefore, something tells me 
so, at least, on your account.” 

“On my account?” repeated the unhappy girl, mechani- 

cally. 

‘‘And I, who saw the letter lying on Madame'’s desk before 
she sealed it, fancied I could read——” 

‘‘What did you fancy you could read?” 

“I might possibly have been mistaken, though——” 

«‘Tell me,—what was it?” 

“‘The name of Bragelonne,and these words:’ For your own 
sake, for mine, for the honour and safety of every one, send 
M. de Bragelonne back to France immediately. 


Your devoted sister, HENRIETTA, ”” 
La Valli¢re rose hurriedly from her chair, a prey to the most 
painful agitation. ‘‘Montalais,” she said, her voice broken 


by sobs, ‘‘all the smiling dreams of youth and innocence have 
fled already. I have nothing now to conceal,either from you or 
from anyone else. My life is exposed to every one’s inspection, 
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and can be opened like a book, in which all the world can 
read, from the king himself to the first passer-by. Aure, 
dearest Aure, what can I do—what will become of me?” 

Moutalais approached close to her, and said, ‘‘Consult your 
own heart, of course.” 

“Well; I do not love M. de Bragelonne; save as the most 
affectionate sister could love the best of brothers, but that is 
not what he requires, nor what I have promised him,” 

‘‘In fact, you love the king,” said Montalais, ‘‘and that is 
a sufficiently good excuse,”’ 

“Yes, Ido love the king,” hoarsely murmured the girl, 
‘and I have paid dearly enough to pronounce those words. 
And now, Montalais, tell me—what can he do, either for me, 
or against me, in my present position.” 

‘You must speak more clearly still.” 

«‘What am I to say, then!” 

‘-And so you have nothing very particular to tell me?” 

“‘No!” said Louise, in astonishment. 

*‘Very good; and so all you have to ask me is my advice 
respecting M. Raoul?” 

‘Nothing else.”’ 

“Ts it a very delicate subject,” replied Montalais. 

“‘No, is it nothing of the kind. Ought I to marry him in 
order to keep the promise I made, or ought I to continue to 
listen to the king?” , 

“You have really placed me in avery difficult position,” 
said Montalais, smiling; ‘‘youask me if you ought to marry 
Raoul, whose friend I am, and whom I shall mortally offend 
in my opinion against him; and then, you ask me if you 
should cease to listen to the king, whose subject I am, and 
whom I should also offend if I were to advise you in a par- 
ticular way. Ah, Louise, you seem to hold a difficult position 
at a very cheap rate.” 

“You have not understood me, Aure,” said La Valliére, 
wounded by the slightly mocking tone of her companion; ‘‘If 
I were to marry M. de Bragelonne, | should be far from_ bes- 
towing on him the happiness he deserves; but, for the same 
reason, if I listen to the king he would become the possessor 
of one indifferently good in very many respects I admit, but 
one on whom his affection confers an appearance of value. 
What, I ask you, then, is to tell me some means of disengag- 
ing myself honourably either from the one or from the other; 
or rather, I ask you, from which side youthink I can free my- 
self most honourably.”’ 

‘(My dear Louise,” replied Montalais, after a pause, ‘‘t am 
not one of those seven Sages of Grecce. and i have no perfectly 
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invariable rules of conduct to govern me; but, on the other 
band, I have a little experience, and I can assure you that no 
woman ever asks for advice of the nature which you have just 
asked me, without being in a terrible state of embarrassment. 
Besides, you have made a solemn promise, which every prin- 
ciple of honour would require you to fulfil;—if, therefore, you 
are embarrassed, in consequence of having undertaken such an 
engagement, it is not a stranger’s advice (every one is a stran- 
ger to a heart full of love), it is not my advice, I repeat, which 
will extricate you from your embarrassment. I shall not give 
it you, therefore; and for a greater reason still—because, were 
I ir your place, I should feel much more embarrassed after the 
advice than before it. All I can do is, to repeat what I have 
already told you: shall I assist your” 

<Ves, yes. 

“Very well; that is all. Tell me in what way you wish me 
to help you; tell me for and against whom,—in this way we 
shall not make any blunders.” 

‘‘But first of all,” said La Valliére, pressing her compan- 
ion’s hand, ‘‘for whom or against whom you do decide?” 

‘For you, if you are really and truly my friend.” 

«Are you not Madame’s confidante?” 

‘‘A greater reason for being of service to you; if 1 were not 
to know what is going on in that direction, I should not be 
able to be of any service at all, and consequently you would 
not obtain any advantage from my acquaintance. Friendships 
live and thrive upon a system of reciprocal benefit.” 

“The result is, then, that you will remain at the same time 
Madame’s friend also?” 

“Evidently. Do you complain of that ?”’ 

“No,” said La Valliére, thoughtfully, for that cynical frank- 
ness appeared to her an offence addressed both to the woman 
as well as to the friend. 

‘‘All well and good, then,” said Montalais, ‘‘for, in that 
case, you would be very foolish.” 

“You will serve me, then?” 

‘‘Devotedly so, if you will serve me 1n return.” 

‘One would almost say that you do not know my heart,” 
said La Valliére, looking at Montalais with her eyes wide 
open. 

‘‘Why, the fact is, that since we have belonged to the court, 
my dear Louise, we are very much changed.” 

‘In what way!” 

“Tt is very simple. Were you the second Queen of France 
youder, at Blois?” 

La Valli¢re hung down her head, and begantoweep. Mon. 
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talais looked at her in an indefinable manner, and 
murmured, ‘‘Poor girl!’ and then, adding, ‘‘Poor king!” she 
kissed Louise on the forehead, and returned to her apartment, 
where Malicorne was waiting for her. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


IN that malady termed love the paroxysms succeed each other 
at intervals, always more rapid from the moment the dis- 
ease declares itseif. By-and-by the paroxysms are less frequent, 
in proportion as the cureapproaches. This being laid down as 
a general axiom, and as the heading of a particular chapter 
we wil now proceed with our story. The next day, fixed by 
the king for the conversation in Saint-Aignan’s room, La Val- 
iére, On opening one of the folds of the screen, found upon the 
floor a letter in the king’s handwriting. The letter had been 
passed, through a slit in the floor, from the lower apartment to 
her own. No indiscreet hand or curious gaze could have 
brought or did bring this simple paper. This was one of Mal- 
icorne’s ideas. Having seen how very serviceable Saint-Aig- 
nan would become to the king on account of his apartment, he 
did not wish that the courtier should become still more indis- 
pensable as a messenger, and so he had, on his own private 
account, reserved this last post for himself. La Valliére most 
eagerly read the letter, which fixed two o’clock that same 
afternoon for the rendezvous, and which indicated the way of 
raising the trap-door which was constructed out of the flooring. 
‘‘Make yourself look as beautiful hs possible.” added the post- 
script of the letter, words which astonished the reader, but at 
she same time reassured her. The hours passed away very 
slowly, but the time fixed, however, arrived at last. As punc- 
tual as the priestess Hero, Louise lifted up the trap-door at 
the last stroke of the hour of two, and foind the king upon 
the top steps, waiting for her with the greatest respect, in 
order to give her his hand to descend. The delicacy and de- 
“ference shown in this attention affe:ted her very powerfully. 
At the foot of the staircase the two lovers found the comte, 
who, with asmile and alow reverence distinguished by the 
best taste, expressed his thanks to La Valliére for the honour 
she conferred upon him. Then, turning towares the king, he 
said: 
“Sire, our manis here.” La Valliére looked at the king 
with some uneasiness. 
‘‘Mademoiselle,” said the king, ‘‘if I have begged you to do 
me the honour of coming down here, it was from an interested 
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motive. 1 have procured a most admirable portrait-painter ; 
he is celebrated for the fidelity of his likeness, and I wish you to 
be kind enough to authorize him to paint yours. Besides, if 
you positively wish it, the portrait shall remain in your own 
possession.” La Valligre blushed. 

“You see,” said the king to her, ‘‘we shall not be the three 
as you wished, but four instead. And, so long as we are not 
alone, there can be as many present as you please.”” La Val- 
liére gently pressed her royal lover’s hand. 

‘Shall we pass into the next room, sire,” said Saint-Aignan, 
opening the door to let his guests precede him. The king 
walked behind La Valliére, and fixed his eyes linger- 
ingly and passionately upon her neck as white as snow, upon 
which her long fair ringlets fell in heavy masses. La Valliére 
was dressed in a thick silk robe of pearl grey colour, with a tinge 
of rose, with jet ornaments, which displayed to greater effect 
the dazzling purity of her skin, holding in her slender and 
transparent hands a bouquet of heartsease, Bengal roses, and 
clematis, surrounded with leaves of the tenderest green, above 
which uprose, like a tiny goblet shedding perfumes, a Haar- 
lem tulip of grey and violet tints, of a pure and beautiful 
species, which had cost the gardener five years toil of combi- 
nations and the king five thousand francs. Louis had placed 
this bouquet in La Valliére’s hand as he saluted her. 

In the room, the door of which Saint-Aignan had just 

opened, a young man was standing, dressed in a loose velvet 
coat, with beautiful black eyes and long brown hair. It was 
the artist; his canvas was quite ready, and his palette prepar- 
ed for use. He bowed to La Valliére with that grave curiosity 
of an artist who is studying his model, saluted the king dis- 
creetly, as if he did not recognize him, and as he would, con- 
‘sequently, have saluted any other gentleman. Then, leading 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére to the seat which he had arranged 
for her, he begged her to sitdown. The young girl assumed 
an attitude graceful and unrestrained, her hands occupied, 
and her limbs reclining on cushions; and in order that her gaze 
might not assume a vague or affected expression, the painter 
begged her-to choose some kind of occupation, so as to engage 
her attention; whereupon, Louis XIV., smiling, sat down on 
the cushions at La Valliére’s feet, so that she, in the reclining 
posture she had assumed, leaning back in the armchair, hold- 
ing her flowers in her hand, and he, with his eyes raised to- 
wards her and fixed devouringly on her face—they, both to- 
gether formed so charming a group, that the artist contem- 
plated it with profesional delight: while, on his side, Saint, 
Aignan regarded them with feelings of envy. 
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The painter sketched rapidly; and very soon, beneath the 
earliest touches of the brush, there started into life, out of the 
gray background, the gentle, poetry-breathing face, with its 
soft calm eyes and delicately-tinted cheeks, enframed in the 
masses of hair which fell about her neck. The lovers, how- 
ever, spoke but little, and looked at each other a good deal; 
semetimes their eyes became so languishing in their gaze, that 
the painter was obliged to interrupt his work in orderto avoid 
representing an Erycina instead of a La Valliére. 

It was on such occasions that Saint-Aignan came to the res- 
cue, and recited verses, or repeated one of those little anec¢- 
dotes as Patru related them, and which Tallemant des Réaux 
wrote so cleverly. Or, it might be, that La Valliére was fati- 
gued, and the sitting was, therefore, suspended for a while; 
and, immediately; a tray of precious porcelain, laden with 
the most beautiful fruits which could be obtained, and rich 
wines distilling their bright colours in silver goblets beauti- 
fully chased, served as accessories tothe picture of which the 
painter could but retrace the most ephemeral resemblance. 
Louis was intoxicated with love, La Valliére with happiness, 
Saint-Aignan with ambition, and the painter was storing up 
recollections for his old age. Two hours passed away in this 
manner, and four o'clock having struck, La Valliére rose and 
made a sign to the king. Louis also rose, approached the 
picture, and addressed a few flattering remarks to the painter. 
Saint Aignan also praised the picture, which as he pretended, 
was already beginning to assume an accurate resemblance. 
La Valliére, in her turn, blushingly, thanked the painter, and 
passed into the next room, where the king followed her after 
having previously summoned Saint-Aignan. 

«Will you not come to-morrow?” he said to La Valliére. 

“Oh! sire, pray think that some one will be sure to come 
to my room, and will not find me there.” 

“Well! 

‘‘What will become of me in that case?” 

‘‘You are very apprehensive, Louise.” 

‘But at all events, suppose Madame were to send for 
me. 

«-Oh!” replied the king, ‘‘will the day never come when you 
yourself will tell me to brave everything, so that I may not 
have to leave you again.” f 

“On that day, then, sire, I shall be quite out of my mind, 
and you ought not to believe me.” 

‘To-morrow, Louise.” 

La Valliére sighed, but, without courage to oppose her royal 
lover’s wish, she repeated, ‘To-morrow, then, since you desire 
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it, sire; and with these words she ran up the stairs lightly, 
and disappeared from her'lover’s gaze. 

‘‘Well, sire?” inquired Saint-Aignan, when she left. 

«Well, Saint-Aignan; yesterday I thought myself the happi- 
est of men.” 

‘And does your majesty, then, regard yourself to-day,’’ said 
the comte, smiling, ‘‘as the unhappiest of men?” 

‘No; but my love for her is unquenchable thirst; in vain do 
I drink, in vain do I swallow the drop of water which your in- 
dustry procures for me; the more | drink, the more unquench- 
able is my thirst.” 

«Sire, that is in some degree your own fault, and your ma- 
jesty alone has made the position such as it is.” 

“You are right.” 

“In that case, therefore, the means to be happy is.to fancy 
yourself satisfied and to wait.” 

“Wait! you know that word, then?” 

“There, there, sire—do not despair; I have already been at 
work on your behalf—lI have still other resources in store.” 
The king shook his head in a despairing manner. 

‘‘What, sire! have you not been satisfied hitherto?” 

“Oh! yes, indeed, yes, my dear Saint-Aignan ; but find, for 
Heaven’s sake, find some further means yet. 

oy ‘Sire, I undertake to do my best, and that is ~all I can 
do.” 

The king wished to see the portrait again, as he was unable 
to see the original. He pointed out several alterations to the 
painter, and left the room, and then Saint-Aignan dismissed 
the artist. The easel, paints, and painter himself had scarcely 
gone, when Malicorne showed his head at the doorway. He 
was received by Saint-Aignan with open arms, but still with a 
little sadness, for the cloud which had passed across the royal 
sun, veiled, in its turns, the faithful satellite, and Malicorne at 
a glance perceived the melancholy look which was visible upon 
Suint-Aignan’s face. 

“‘Oh, my lord,” he said, ‘‘how sad you seem!” 

«‘And good reason, too, my dear M. Malicorne. Will you 
believe that the king is not satisfied?” 

“Not satisfied with his staircase, do you mean?” 

“Oh, no; on the contrary, he is delighted with the stair- 
case.’ 

i “The decorations of the apartments, I suppose, don’t please 
im.’ 

‘‘Oh! he has not even thought of that. No, indeed, it seems 
that what had dissatisfied the king 

‘‘T will tell your lordship—he is dissatisfied at finding him- 
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self the fourth person at a rendezvous of this kind. How is it 
possible you could not have guessed that?” 

“Why, how is it likely I could have done so, dear M. Maili- 
corne, when I followed the king’s instructions to the very 
lcttenr: 

‘Did his majesty really insist upon your being present?” 

‘*Positively so.” 

‘‘And also required that the painter whom I met downstairs 
just now should be here too?” 

«‘He insisted upon it.” 

‘In that case I can easily understand why his majesty is dis- 
satisfied.” 

‘‘What! dissatisfied that I have so punctually and literally 
oteyed his orders? I don’t understand you.” 

Malicorne began to scratch his ear as heasked, ‘‘What 
time did the king fix for the rendezvous in vour apartment?” 

“Two o'clock.” 

«And you were waiting for the king?” 

‘‘Ever since half-past one; for it would have been a fine 
thing indeed to have been unpunctual with his majesty.” 

Malicorne, notwithstanding his respect for Saint- 
Aiguan, could not resist shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘And the 
painter,” he said, ‘‘didthe king wish him to be here at two 
o’clock also?” 

‘No; but I had him waiting here from mid-day. Far better, 
you know. for a painter to be kept waiting a couple of hours 
than the king a single minute.” 

Malicorne began to laugh to himself. ‘‘Come, dear M. Mali- 
corne,”’ said Saint-Aignan, ‘‘laugh less at me, and speak a 
little more freely, I beg.” 

‘‘Well, then, monsieur le comte, if you wish the king to be 
a little more satisfied the next time he comes ii 

‘-Ventre saint-gris! as his grandfather used to say; of course 
I wish it.” 

‘Well, all you have to do is, when the king comes to-morrow, 
to be obliged to go away ona most pressing matter of business, 
which cannot possibly be postponed, and stay away for twenty 
minutes.” 

“‘What! leave the king alone for twenty minutes?” cried 
Saint-Aignan. in alarm. 

‘‘Very well, do as you like; don’t pay any attention to what 
Isay,” said Maiicorne, moving towards the door. 

“Nay, nay, dear M. Malicorne; oh the contrary, go on—I 
begin to understand you. But the painte e 

“Oh! the painter must be half an hour late.” 

‘‘Half an hour—do you really think so?” 
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“Yes, I do, decidedly.” 

“‘Very well then, I will do as you tell me.”’ 

«And my opinion is, that you will be doing perfectly right. 
Will you allow me to come and inquire to-morrow a little?” 

“‘Of course.” 

‘I have the honour to be your most respectful servant, M. 
de Saint-Aignan,” said Melicorne, bowing profoundly. and re- 
tiring from the room backwards. 

«‘There is no doubt that fellow has more invention than I 
have,” said Saint-Aignan, as if compelled to admit it. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
SAINT-AIGNAN FOLLOWS MALICORNE’S ADVICE, 

‘THE king most assiduously followed the progress which was 

made in La Valliére’s portrait; and did so with acare and 
attention arising as much from a desire that it should resemble 
her as from the wish that the painter should prolong the pe- 
riod of its completion as much as possible. It was amusing to 
observe him following the artist’s brush, awaiting the comple- 
tion of a particular plan, or the result of acombination of col- 
ours, and suggesting various modification to the painter, 
which the latter consented to adopt with the most respectful 
docility of disposition. And again, when the artist, following 
Malicorne’s advice, was a little late in arriving, and when 
Saint-Aignan had been obliged to be absent for some time, it 
was interesting to observe, though no one witnessed them, 
those moments of silence full of deep expression, which united 
in one sightwo souls most disposed to understand each other, 
and who by no means objected to the quiet and meditation 
they enjoyed together. 

The minutes fled rapidly by, as if on wings; and as the 
king drew closer to Louise and bent his burning gaze upon 
her, a noise was suddenly heard in the ante-room. It was the 
artist, who had just arrived; Saint-Aignan, too, had returned, 
full of apologies; and the king began to talk, and La Valliére 
to answer him very hurriedly, their eyes revealing to Saint- 
Aignan that they had enjoyed a century of happiness during 
his absence. In aword, Malicorne, philosopher that he was, 
though he knew it not, had learnt how to inspire the king with 
an appetite in the midst of plenty, and with desire in the assur~ 
ance of possession. 

Malicorne having asked Saint-Aignan what news he had to 
report, the later had been obliged to confess that the quarter 
of an hour’s liberty had put the king in most excellent humour. 

‘‘We must double the dose,” replied Malicorne, ‘‘but jsen- 
sibly so; wait until they seem to wish it,” 
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They were so desirous for it, however, that cn the evening 
of the fourth day, at the moment when the painter was pack- 
ing up his painting implements, during Saint-Aignan’s contin- 
ued absence, Saint-Aignan on his return noticed upon La Val- 
élire’s facea shade of disappointment and vexation, which she 
could not conceal. The king was less reserved, and exhibited 
his annoyance by a very significant shrug of the shoulders, at 
which La Valliére could not help blushing. ‘‘Very good!” 
thought Saint-Aignan to himself; ‘‘M. Malicorne will be 
delighted this evening;” as he, in fact, was, when it was re- 
ported to him. 

“It is very evident,’”” he remarked to the comte, ‘‘that 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére hoped that you would be at least 
ten minutes later.” 

“‘And the king that I should be half an hour later, dear 
Monsieur Malicorne.”’ 

“You will be but very indifferently devoted to the king,” 
replied the latter, ‘‘if you were to refuse his majesty that half 
hour’s satisfaction.” 

‘‘But the painter?” objected Saint-Aignan. 

“I will take care of him,” said Malicorne, ‘‘only I must 
study faces and circumstances a little before I act; those are 
my magical inventions and contrivances; and while sorcerers 
are enabled by means of their astrolabe to take the altitude of 
the sun, moon, and stars, I am satisfied merely by looking 
into people’s faces, in order to see if their eyes are encircled 
with dark lines, and if the mouth describes a convex or con- 
cave arc.” 

And the cunning Malicorne had every opportunity of watching 
narrowly and closely, for the very same evening the king accom- 
panied the queen to Madame’s apartments, and made him- 
self so remarked by his serious face and his deep sighs, and 
looked at La Valliére with such a languishing expresssion, 
that Malicorne said to Montalais during the evening: ‘‘To- 
morrow.” And he went off to the painter’s house to beg him 
to postpone the next sitting for a couple of days, Saint- 
Aignan was not within, when La Valliére, who was now quite 
familiar with the lower story, lifted up the trap-door and des- 
cended. 

The king, as usual, was waiting for her on the staircase, 
and held a boquet in his hand; as soon as he saw her, he clasp- 
ed her tenderly in his arms. La Valliére, much moved at the 
action, looked round the room, but as she saw the king was 
alone, she did not complain of it. They sat down, the king 
reclining near the cushions on which Louise was seated, with 
his head supported by her knees, placed there as in an asylum 
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whence no one could banish him; he gazed ardently upon her, 
and as if the moment had arrived when nothing could inter- 
pose between their two hearts; she, too, gazed with similar 
passion upon him, and from her eyes, so soft and pure, there 
emanated a flame, whose rays first kindled and then inflam- 
ed the heart of the king, who, trembling with happiness as 
Louise’s hand rested on his hand, grew giddy from excess of 
joy, and momentarily awaited either the painter’s or Saint- 
Aignan’s return to break the sweet illusion. But the door re- 
mained closed, and neither Saint-Aignan nor the painter ap- 
peared, nor did the hangings even move. 

A deep mysterious silence reigned in the room—a silence 
which seemed to influence even the birds in their gilded prison. 
The king completely overcome, turned round his head and 
buried his burning lips in La Valliére’s hands, who, herself, 
faint with excess of emotion, pressed her trembling hands 
against her lover’s lips. Louis threw himself upon his knees, 
and as La Valliére did not move her head, the king’s forehead 
being within reach of her lips, she furtively passed her 
lips across the perfumed locks which caressed her cheeks. 
The king seized her in his arms, and unable to resist the 
temptation, they exchanged their first kiss, which changes 
love into a delirium. 

Suddenly a noise on the upper floor was heard, which 
had, in fact, continued, though it had remained unnoticed, 
for some time; it had at last aroused La Valliére’s attention, 
though slowly so. As the noise, however, continued, as 
it forced itself upon the attention, and recalled the poor girl 
from her dreams of happiness to the sad reality of life, she 
arose in a state of utter bewilderment, though beautiful in her 
disorder, saying: 

‘Some one is waiting, for above 


Louis, Louis do you 


not hear?” 
‘Well! and am I not waiting for you, also!” said the king, 
with infinite tenderness of tone. ‘‘Let others henceforth 


wait for you.” 

But she gently shook her head, as she replied, ‘‘Concealed 
happiness—concealed power—my pride should be silent as my 
heart.” 

The noise was again resumed. 

‘‘T hear Montalais’ voice,’”’ she said, and she hurried up the 
staircase the king followed her, unable to let her leave his 
sight, and covering her hand with his kisses. ‘Yes, yes,” 
repeated La Valliére, who had passed half-way through the 
Dpening, ‘‘Yes it is Montalais who is calling me; something 
important must have happened.”’ 

‘Go then dearest love,” said the king, but return quickly.” 
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*‘No, no, not to-day, sire! Adieu!” she said, as she stoop- 
ed down once more to embrace her lover, and then escaped. 
Montalais was, in fact, waiting for her, very pale and 
agitated. 

“Quick, quick! he is coming!” she said. 

‘“‘Who—who is coming?” 

“Raoul,” murmured Montalais. 

“It is I—I,’’ said a joyous voice upon the last steps of the 
grand staircase. 

La Valligre uttered a terrible shriek. and drew herself 
back. 

‘‘I am here, dear Louise,” said Raoul running towards her. 
“I knew but too well that you had not ceased to love me.” 

La Valliére with a gesture, partly of extreme terror, and 
partly as if invoking a curse, attempted to speak, but could 
not articulate one word. ‘‘No, nO!’ she said, as she fell into 
Montalais’ arms, murmuring; ‘‘Do not touch me, do not come 
near me.” : 

Montalais made a sign to Raoul, who stood almost petri- 
fied at the door, and did not even attempt to advance another 
step into the room. Then, looking towards the side of the 
room where the screens was exclaimed: ‘‘Imprudent girl, she 
has not even closed the trap-door,”’ 

And she advanced towards the corner of the room to close 
the screen, and also, behind the screen, the trap-door, But 
suddenly the king, who had heard Louise’s exclamation, 
darted through the opening, and hurried forward to her as- 
sistance. Hethrew himself on his knees before her, as he 
overwhelmed Montalais with questions who hardly knew 
where she was. At the moment. however, that the king 
threw himself on his knees, acry of utter despair rang through 
the corridor, accompanied by the sound of retreating foot- 
steps. The king wished to see who had uttered the cry, and 
whose were the footsteps he had heard; and it was in vain that 
Montalais sought to retain him, for Louis, quitting his hold of 
La Valliére, hurried towards the door, too late, however, for 
Raoul was already at a distance, and the king saw only a 
shadow turning an angle of the ccrridor. 

So began the memorable, historical love of King Louis and 
Louise de la Valliére, fraught with dramatic episodes, and in- 
volving tragic fates to the girl and the lover whom she dis- 
carded. These and other events in which figure our charac- 
ters already depicted, the Musketeer Captain, the aspiring 
Prelate Aramis, the ambitious Fouquet, the good-hearted 
Porthos—all these and more will be found detailed in the 
continuation to this book, entitled: ‘‘The Manin the Iron 
Mask; or, the Prisoner of the Bastille.” 


